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HOW THE LADIES 


A very satisfactory and entertaining book 
about the great empire of Brazil has lately been 
published by Messrs. Childs & Peterson of this 
city. It is entitled ‘‘ Brazil and the Brazilians, 
portrayed in Historical and Descriptive Sketch- 
es. By Rev. D. P. Kidder, D. D. and Rev. J. 
C. Fletcher. Illustrated with one hundred and 
fifty engravings.’”? The authors were for many 
years missionaries in Brazil, and their principal 
business appears to have been the distribution 
of Bibles in the Portuguese language in all parts 
of the empire, which, to the lasting honor of 
the enlightened government and the liberal- 
minded people, they were permitted to accom- 
plish without ‘‘let or hindrance.”’ Their ac- 
count Of the empire, both historical and de- 
scriptive, is the best we have ever seen, and 
interwoven as it is with the personal adventures 
of the writers, it forms one of the most delight- 
ful and readable books published for many 
years. 


Our limits will not permit us to give a com- 
plete analysis of the work; and even if we could 
do so, the reader would gain from it only a very 
imperfect idea of what the book is. To realize 
its merit, one must read it. We prefer rather 
to present our readers with an extract, which 
will serve as a specimen of its style and the 
thorough manner in which its topics are han- 
dled; and at the same time will show how the 
ladies of Brazil are educated, how they keep 
house, how they are amused, and how they 
generally pass their time. This, we presume, 


will be particularly interesting to our lady read- 

ers. Perhaps at a future day, by the further 

courtesy of the publishers, we may present 

another extract, embracing other interesting 
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topics. Our extract is from the tenth chapter, 
as follows :— 

**T propose in this chapter to consider the 
residence and the family—to trace the education 
of the children to that age when they go forth 
to occupy the position of adult years. 

The city-home is not an attractive place; for 
the carriage-house and stable are upon the first 
floor, while the parlor, the alcoves, and the 
kitchen are in the second story. Not unfre- 
quently a small area or court-yard occupies the 
space between the coach-house and the stable, 
and this space separates, on the second floor, 
the kitchen from the dining-room. 


MUCGSLa asia < 
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DWELLING-HOUSE. 


The engraving represents one of the older 
city residences at Rio. The access to the stair- 
ease is through the great door whence the car- 
riage thunders out on festas and holidays. At 
night it is shut by iron bars of prison-like di- 
mensions. Every lock, bolt, or mechanical con- 
trivance seem as if they might have come from 
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the Pompeiian department of the Museo Borbo- 
nico at Naples. The walls, composed of broken 
bits of stone cemented by common mortar, are 
as thick as those of a fortress. 

In the daytime you enter the great door and 
stand at the bottom of the staircase; but neither 
knocker nor bell announces your presence. You 
clap your hands rapidly together; and, unless 
the family is of the highest class, you are sure 
to be saluted by a slave from the top of the 
stairs with ‘Quem ¢?’ (Whois there’) If you 
should behold your friends in the balcony, you 
not only, if intimate, salute by removing the 
hat, but move quickly the fingers of your hand, 
as if you were beckoning to some one. 

The furniture of the parlor varies in costliness 
according to the degree of style maintained; 
but what you may always expect to find is a 
cane-bottomed sofa at one extremity and three 
or four chairs arranged in precise parallel rows, 
extending from each end of it toward the mid- 
dle of the room. In company the ladies are 
expected to occupy the sofa and the gentlemen 
the chairs. 

The town-residences in the old city always 
seemed to me gloomy beyond description. But 
the same cannot be said of the new houses, and 
of the lovely suburban villas, with their sur- 
roundings of embowering foliage, profusion of 
flowers, and overhanging fruits. Some portions 
of the Santa Theresa, Larangeiras, Botafogo, 
Catumby, Engenho Velho, Praia Grande, and 
San Domingo, cannot be surpassed for their 
beautiful and picturesque houses in the Brazil- 
ian style. 

There are various classes of society in Brazil 
as well as elsewhere, and the description of one 
would not hold good for another; but, having 
sketched the house, I shall next endeavor to 
trace the inmates from infancy to adult life. 

The Brazilian mother almost invariably gives 
her infant to a black to be nursed. As soon as 
the children become too troublesome for the 
comfort of the senhora, they are dispatched to 
school; and woe betide the poor teachers who 
have to break in those vivacious specimens of 
humanity! Accustomed to control their black 
nurses, and to unlimited indulgence from their 
parents, they set their minds to work to contrive 
every method of baffling the efforts made to re- 
duce them to order. This does not arise from 
malice, but from want of parental discipline. 
They are affectionate and placable, though 
impatient and passionate—full of intelligence, 
though extremely idle and incapable of pro- 
longed attention. They readily catch a smat- 
tering of knowledge: French and Italian are 





easy to them, as cognate tongues with their 
own. Music, singing, and dancing suit their 
volatile temperaments ; and I have rarely heard 
better amateur Italian singing than in Rio de 
Janeiro and Bahia. Pianos abound in every 
street, and both sexes become adept performers. 
The opera is maintained by the government, as 
it is in Europe, and the first musicians go to 
Brazil. Thalberg triumphed at Rio de Janeiro 
before he came to New York. The manners 
and address of Brazilian ladies are good, and 
their carriage is graceful. It is true that they 
have no fund of varied knowledge to make a 
conversation agreeable and instructive; but 
they chatter nothings in a pleasant way, always 
excepting a rather high tone of voice, which I 
suppose comes from frequent commands given 
to Congo or Mozambique. Their literary stores 
consist mostly of the novels of Balzac, Eugene 
Sue, Dumas pire et fils, George Sand, the gos- 
siping pacotilhas and the folhetim of the news- 
papers. Thus they fit themselves to become 
wives and mothers. 

Dr. P. da S——, a gentleman who takes a 
deep interest in all matters of education, and 
whose ideas are practically and successfully 
applied to his own children, who possess solid 
acquirements as well as graceful accomplish- 
ments, once said to me: ‘I desire with all my 
heart to see the day when our schools for girls 
will be of such a character that a Brazilian 
daughter can be prepared, by her moral and 
intellectual training, to become a worthy mo- 
ther, capable of teaching her own children the 
elements of education and the duties which 
they owe to God and man: to this end, sir, I 
am toiling.’ Such schools are increasing, and 
some are very excellent; but, in eight cases out 
of ten, the Brazilian father thinks that he has 
done his duty when he has sent his daughter 
for a few years to a fashionable school kept by 
some foreigner: at thirteen or fourteen he with- 
draws her, believing that her education is fin- 
ished. If wealthy, she is already arranged for 
life, and in a little time the father presents to 
his daughter some friend of his own, with tho 
soothing remark, ‘Minha jilha, this is your fu- 
ture husband.’ A view of diamonds, laces, and 
carriages dazzles her mental vision, she stifles 
the small portion of heart tnat may be left her, 
and quietly acquiesces in her father’s arrange- 
ment, probably consoling herself with the re- 
flection that it will not be requisite to give her 
undivided affections to the affianced companion 
—that near resemblance of her grandfather. 
Now the parents are atease. The care of watch- 
ing that ambitious young lady devolves on her 
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husband, and thenceforth he alone is responsi- 
ble. He, poor man, having a just sense of his 
own unfitness for such a task, places some an- 
tique relative as a duenna to the young bride, 
and then goes to his counting-house in happy 
security. At night he returns and takes her to 
the opera, there to exhibit the prize that his 
contos* have gained, and to receive the congra- 
tulations of his friends on the lovely young wife 
that he has bought. ‘’Tis an old tale;’ and 
Brazil has not a monopoly of such marriages. 
Then the same round of errors recommences ; 
her children feel the effects of the very system 
that has rendered the mother a frivolous and 
outward being. She sallies forth on Sundays 
and festas, arm-in-arm with her husband or 
brother, the children preceding, according to 
their age, all dressed in black silk, with neck 
and arms generally bare, or at most a light 
scarf or cape thrown over them, their luxuriant 
hair beautifully arranged and ornamented, and 





sometimes covered with a black lace veil: pray- 
er-book in hand, they thus proceed to church. 
Mass being duly gone through and a contribu- 
tion dropped into the poor-box, they return 
home in the same order as before. 

It is often matter of surprise to northerners 
how the Brazilian ladies can support the rays 
of that unclouded sun. Europeans glide along 
under the shade of bonnets and umbrellas; but 
these church-going groups pass on without ap- 
pearing to suffer, seldom using even a small 
parasol. 





* A conto of reia is one thousand milreis—equal to five 
hundred dollars, The Brazilian never reckons a man’s 
wealth by saying, ‘He is worth so many thousand mil- 
reig ;’ but, ‘He has so many contos.’ 








You remark, in these black-robed, small- 
waisted young ladies, a contrast to the ample 
dame who follows them. A Brazilian matron 
generally waxes wondrously broad in a few 
years—probably owing to the absence of out- 
door exercise, of which the national habits de- 
prive her. It cannot be attributed to any want 
of temperance; for we must always remember 
that Brazilian ladies rarely take wine or any 
stimulant. On ‘state occasions,’ when healths 
are drunk, they only touch it for form’s sake. 
During many years of residence, I cannot recall 
a single instance of a lady being even suspected 
of such a vice, which, in their eyes, is the most 
horrible reproach that can be cast upon the 
character. Esté bebido (He is drunk)—pro- 
nounced in the high and almost scolding pitch 
of a Brazilian woman—is one of the severest 
and most withering reproaches. In some parts 
of the country the expression for a dram is 
um baieta Inglez (an English overcoat); and 
the term for an intox- 
icated fellow, in the 
northern provinces, is 
Elle esté bem Inglez (He 
is very English). The 
contrast between the 
general sobriety of all 
classes gf Brazilians, 
and the steady drink- 
ing of some foreigners, 
and the regular ‘blow- 
out’ of others, is pain- 
ful in the extreme. 

Wives in Brazil do 
not suffer from drunk- 
en husbands; but many 
of the old Moorish pre- 
judices make them the 
objects of much jea- 
lousy. There is, how- 
ever, an advance in this respect; and, far more 
frequently than formerly, women are seen out 
of the church, the ballroom, and the theatre. 

Nevertheless—owing tothe prevailing opinion 
that ladies ought not to appear in the streets 
unless under the protection of a male relative— 
the lives of the Brazilian women are dull and 
monotonous to a degree that would render me- 
lancholy a European or an American lady. 

At early dawn all the household is astir, and 
the principal work is performed before nine 
o’clock. Then the ladies betake themselves to 
the balconies for a few hours, to ‘loll about 
generally,’ to gossip with their neighbors, and 
to look out for the milkman and for the guitan- 
deiras. The former brings the milk in a cart 
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of novel construction to the foreigner—or at 
least he has never seen such a vehicle used for 
this purpose before going to Brazil. The cow 
is the milk-cart! Before the sun has looked 
over the mountains, the vacca, accompanied by 
her calf, is led from door to door by a Portu- 
guese peasant. A little tinkling bell announces 
her presence. A slave descends with a bottle 
and receives an allotted portion of the refresh 
ing fluid, for which he pays about sixpence 
English. One would suppose that all adultera- 
tion is thus avoided. The inimitable Punch 
says, if in the human world the ‘child is father 
to the man,’ in the London world the pump is 
father to the cow—judging from the results 
(i. e. the milk sold in that vast metropolis). 
Alas! mankind is the same in Brazil that it is in 
London. Milk may be obtained pure from the 
cow if you stand in the balcony and watch the 
operation ; otherwise your bottle is filled from 
the tin can carried by the Oportoense, and which 
can has oftentimes a due proportion of the water 
that started from the top of Corcovado and has 
gurgled down the aqueduct and through the 
fountain at the corner of the street. 








THE QUITANDEIRA. 


The quitandeiras are the venders of vegetables, 
oranges, guavas, maracujas (fruits of the ‘pas- 
sion-flower’), mangoes, doces, sugar-cane, toys, 
&c. They shout out their stock in a lusty voice, 
and the different cries that attract attention 





remind one of those of Dublin or Edinburgh. 
The same nasal tone and high key may be no- 
ticed in all. Children are charmed when their 
favorite old black tramps down the street with 
toys or doces. Here she comes, with her little 
African tied to her back and her tray on her 
head. She sings— 

‘Cry meninas, cry meninos, 

Papa has money in plenty, 

Come buy, ninha, ninba, come buy !’— 
and, complying with the invitation, down run 
the little meninos and meninas to buy doces 
doubly sugared, to the evident destruction of 
their gastric juices andteeth. Be it remarked, 
en passant, that no profession has more patron- 
age in Rio than that of dentistry. 

At length there appears at the head of the 
street that charm of a Brazilian lady’s day, the 
peddler of silks and muslins. He announces 
his approach by the click of his covado (mea- 





THE BRAZILIAN LADY'S DELIGHT. 


suring-stick), and is followed by one or more 
blacks bearing tin cases on their heads. Ho 
walks up-stairs sure of a welcome; for, if they 
need nothing of his wares, the ladies have need 
of the amusement of looking them over. The 
negroes deposit the boxes on the floor and re- 
tire. Then the skilful Italian or Portuguese 
displays one thing after another; and he man- 
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ages very badly if he cannot prevail on the 
economical lady to become the possessor of at 
least one cheap bargain. As to payment, there 
is no need of haste: he will call again next 
week, or take it by instalments—just as the 
senhora finds best; only he should like senhora 
to have that dress—it suits her complexion so 
well; he thought of the senhora as soon as he 
saw it; and the price—a mere nada. Then, too, 
he has a box of lace, some just made—a new 
pattern for the ends of towels—insertion for 
pillow-cases, and trimmings for under-garments. 

Some families have negresses who are taught 
to manufacture this lace—the thread for which 
is brought from Portugal—and their fair owners 
make considerable profit by exchanging the 
products of their lace-cushions for articles of 
clothing. One kind of needle-work in which 
they excel is called crivo. It is made by draw- 
ing out the threads of fine linen and darning in 
a pattern. The towels that are presented to 
guests after dinner are of the most elaborate 
workmanship, consisting of a broad band of crivo 
finished by a trimming of wide Brazilian thread- 
lace. 

These Italian and Portuguese peddlers sell 
the most expensive and beautiful articles. A 
Brazilian lady’s wardrobe is almost wholly pur- 
chased at home. Even if she do not buy from 
the moscato, she dispatches a black to the Rua 
do Ouvidor or Rua da Quitanda, and orders an 
assortment to be sent up, from which she selects 
what is needed. The more modern ladies begin 
to wear bonnets, but these are always removed 
in church. Almost every lady makes her own 
dresses, or, at least, cuts them out and arranges 
them for the slaves to sew, with the last pat- 
terns from Paris near her. She sits in the midst 
of a circle of negresses, for she well knows that 
‘as the eye of the master maketh the horse fat,’ 
so the eye of the mistress maketh the needle 
to move. She answers to the description of the 
good woman in the last chapter of Proverbs: 
‘She riseth up while it is yet night, and giveth 
a portion to her maidens; she maketh fine linen 
[crivo and lace] and selleth it;’ and, though 
her hands do not exactly lay hold on the spin- 
dle and distaff, yet ‘she looketh well to the 
ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness,’ always excepting that taken on 
the balcony. 

We may infer that the habits of servants 
were the same in Solomon’s time as in Brazil 
at the present day, judging by the amount of 
trouble they have always given their mistresses. 
A lady of high rank in Brazil declared that she 
had entirely lost her health in the interesting 
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occupation of scolding negresses, of whom she 
possessed some scores, and knew not what oc- 
cupation to give them in order to keep them out 
of mischief. A lady of noble family one day 
asked a friend of mine if she knew any one who 
desired to give out washing, as she (the sen- 
hora) had nine lazy servants at home for whom 
there was no employment. 

One of the trials of a Brazilian lady’s life is 
the surveillance of the slaves who are sent into 
the streets for the purpose of marketing and 
carrying water. 

The markets in Rio are abundantly supplied 
with all kinds of fish and vegetables. Of the 
former there are many delicate species unknown 
in the north. Large prices are given for the 
finer kinds. One called the garopa is much 
sought for as a piéce de résistance for the supper 
table on a ball night. Fifty milreis (about 
twenty-five cents) are given on such occasions. 
A fish is always the sign of a casa de pasto, or 
common restaurant, at Rio. 

The market near the Palace Square is a plea- 
sant sight in the cool of the morning. Fresh 
bouquets shed a fragrance around, and the green 
vegetables and bright fruits contrast well with 
the dark faces of the stately Mina negresses who 
sell them. ‘What is the price of this?’ ‘What 
will the senhor give?’ is the common reply; 
and woe betide the first efforts of a poor inno- 
cent ship’s steward in his early attempts at 
negotiation with these queenly damsels, whose 
air seems to indicate that with them to sell or 
not to sell is equally indifferent and beneath 
their notice. 

The indigenous fruits of the country are ex- 
ceedingly rich and various. Besides oranges, 
limes, cocoanuts, and pineapples, which are 
well known among us, there are mangoes, ba- 
nanas, fruitas da conda, maracuja, pomegra- 
nates, mammoons, goyabas, jambos, aracas, 
cambocas, cajus, cajas, mangabas, and many 
other species whose names are Hebrew to north- 
ern ears, but which quickly convey to a Brazil- 
ian the idea of rich, refreshing, and delicate 
fruits, each of which has a peculiar and a deli- 
cious flavor. 

With such a variety to supply whatever is to 
be desired, in view of either the necessaries or 
luxuries of life, none need complain. These 
articles are found in profusion in the markets, 
and also hawked about through the town and 
suburbs by slaves and free negroes, who gene- 
rally carry them in baskets upon the head. 
Persons who wish to purchase have only to call 
them by a suppressed whistle (something like 
pronouncing imperfectly the word tissue), which 
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THE EDIBLE PALM. 


they universally understand as an invitation to 
walk in and display their stock. 

In an outer circle of the market mentioned 
you find small shops filled with birds and ani- 
mals. Here gay macaws and screaming parrots 
keep up a perpetual concert with chattering apes 
and diminutive monkeys. At a little distance 
outside are huge piles of oranges, panniers of 
other fruits ready to be sold to the retailer and 
the quitandeiras, wicker-baskets filled with chick- 
ens and bundles of palmito for cooking. It 
makes one sad to think that the procuring of 
these palmito-sticks has destroyed a graceful 
palm (Euterpe edulis); but what is there that 
we are not ready to sacrifice to that Maelstrom, 
the stomach? One of those beautiful trees I 
sketched at Constancia, fifty miles from Rio. 
It was not straight, as we usually find it, but 
gracefully curved; and, as it lifted its slender 
form and tufted summit above the tropic forest, 
it presented a picture of such uncommon love- 
liness, that day after day I visited the spot to 
drink my fill of beauty. 

Here comes the black cook, José, or Cesar, 
basket on arm, counting with his fingers, and 
bent on beating down to the lowest price the 
white-teethed Ethiopian who presides, in order 
that he may have a few vintems, filched from 
his master, to spend, as he returns home, in the 
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A BARGAIN. 
purchase of a little cachaca, ‘para matar o bixo’ 
(to kill the beast). What this much-feared 
animal is has never been ascertained; but cer- 
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tainly, judging from the protracted effort that 
is required to kill him, he must be possessed 
of remarkable tenacity of life—a sort of phoenix 
among animals! The fish, vegetables, fruit, 
and indispensable chickens being purchased to 
his satisfaction, he next goes to the street ap- 
propriated to the butchers. Here he buys some 
beef, lean but not ill-flavored, an apology for 
mutton easily mistaken for patriarchal goat, or 
a soft, pulpy substance, considered a great deli- 
cacy (appropriately termed, by the Emerald 
Islanders, ‘staggering Bob’)—the flesh of an 
unfortunate calf that had scarcely time to look 
at the blue sky ere it was consigned to the 
butcher’s knife. Then he proceeds to the venda 
to purchase the little dose for his bixe, and 
wends home, in high good-humor, to prepare 
breakfast. 

In many families a cup of strong coffee is 
taken at sunrise, and then a substantial meal 
later inthe morning. Dinner is usually served 
about one or two o’clock—at least where the 
hours of foreigners have not been adopted. 
Soup is generally presented, and afterwards 
meat, fish, and pastry at the same time. Ex- 
cept at dinners of ceremony, an excellent dish, 
much relished by foreigners, always finds a place 
on a Brazilian table. It is compounded of the 
feijao, or black beans of the country, mingled 
with some carne secca (jerked beef) and fat 
pork. Farinha, or mandioca-flour, is sprinkled 
over it, and it is worked into a stiff paste. This 
farinha is the bread for the million, and is the 
principal food of the blacks throughout the 
country, who would consider it much deterio- 
rated by being eaten in any other manner than 
with the fingers. It is an excellent and nutri- 
tious diet, and with it they can endure the hard- 
est labor. Coffee or maté is often taken after 
dinner, and the use of tea is becoming more 
common. The ‘cha nacional’ bids fair to rival 
that of China; but the maté, though not gene- 
rally used in the middle and northern provinces, 
is considered more wholesome than tea, being 
less exciting to the nerves. Some families have 
supper frequently of fish; but in others nothing 
substantial is taken after dinner, and they retire 
very early to rest. Rio is as quiet at ten o’clock 
P. M. as European cities at two in the morning. 
Even the theatre-goers make but little noise, as 
they are generally on foot—at least if they re- 
side in the city. So much do the places of pub- 
lic amusement depend on the pedestrians, that 
if the evening is decidedly rainy it is usual to 
postpone the performance until another night. 
It must be remembered that half an hour’s rain 
transforms the streets of Rio into rushing ca- 





nals, all the drainage being on the surface. On 
a drenching day, the pretos de ganho, or porters, 
who lounge at the corner of every street, make 
a good harvest by carrying people on their backs 
across these impromptu streams. Sales are 
often announced with this condition: ‘The wea- 
ther permitting.’ 

One of the greatest delights for the black 
population of Rio is the necessity of carrying 
water from the chafariz or public fountain, or 
from the water-pipe which is at the corner of 
almost every street. Blackey lazily lounges out 
with his barril under his arm, and happy is 
Congo if he espies a long queue of his compatri- 
ots awaiting their turn at the stopcock. Here 
the news of their little world is told amid bursts 
of Ethiopian laughter; or a small flirtation is 
carried on with Rosa or Joaquinha from the 
next street ; or perhaps there is an upbraiding 
lecture administered by some jetty damsel! from 
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Wry. Try me 


THE ANGOLIAN'S REPROACH. 


Angola, whose voice, to his consternation, is by 
no means pianissimo. There is another out-door 
affair much more congenial: i. e. many a sly 
attempt to kill the bixo is made at the adjoining 
venda while the water pours into the barrils of 
the earlier comers. 

Some mistresses, however, who find that their 
cooks have always to wait for the water, make 
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arrangements with the water-carriers, who per- 
ambulate the streets with an immense hogshead 
mounted on wheels and drawn bya mule. This 
vehicle, during a fire (not a frequent occur- 
rence), is required to supply the fire-engines. 
These men are generally natives of Portugal or 
the Azores, and seem eminently qualified by 
nature to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. They carry the water up-stairs and pour 
it into large earthen jars, which bring to mind 
the waterpots at the marriage of Cana in Gali- 
lee. The huge earthen vases are arranged on 
stands in places where there is a current of air, 








and the liquid element in them thus acquires a 
coolness which, though not equal to the iced 
water of the United States, possesses a delight- 
ful frigidity. Ice is in Brazil an expensive lux- 
ury, brought solely from North America, and 
not in general use even in Rio, and, of course, 
unknown in the country. Boston apples and 
ice are both in the highest esteem; but the lat- 
ter was rejected, as altogether unwholesome, 
upon its introduction in 1833, and the first car- 
go was a total loss to the adventurers. At the 
present time both command a good price; and 
in the month of January the quitandeiras may 


THE ILREUV WATER-VENDER. 


be heard crying out lustily, ‘Macias Ameyica- | a Minister of the Empire, the Viscountess (his 


nas’ (American apples), which they sell for five 
or six vintems each. 

The Fluminensian lady has occasionally some 
respite from slave-watching and household 
cares, when the senhor takes her to Petropolis 
or Tijuca, or perhaps gives her a few weeks of 
fresh air at Constancia or Nova Fribourgo. Such 
visits are not, however, so frequent as one would 
wish, and the senhora must content herself with 
festas, the opera, and a ball, as a relief from 
her usual round of duties. An evening-party 
in Rio generally means a ball. Familiar inter- 
course with the higher families is difficult of 
attainment by foreigners ; but when the stranger 
is admitted he is received en famille, and all 
ceremony is laid aside. In such home-circles 
the evenings are often spent in music, dancing, 
and games of romps. Here men of highest po- 
sition are sometimes seen unbending their stiff 
exteriors, and joining heartily in innocent mirth. 
A game called ‘pilha tres’ is a favorite, and is 
quite as wild and noisy as ‘pussy wants a cor- 
ner.’ An American gentleman informed me 
that on one occasion he joined in this play with 





wife), two Senators, an ex-Minister-plenipoten- 
tiary, three foreign Chargés d’ Affaires, and the 
ladies and children of the family. No one feared 
any loss of dignity by thus laying aside, for the 
moment, his ordinary gravity, and all seemed 
to enjoy themselves in the highest degree. 

The Brazilians have large families, and it is 
not an uncommon thing to find ten, twelve, or 
fifteen children to a single mother. I saw a 
gentleman—a planter—in the province of Mi- 
nas-Geraes, who was one of twenty-four children 
by the same mother. I afterward was presented 
to this worthy matron at Rio de Janeiro. 

I am persuaded that there is much of the 
home-element among the Brazilians. Family 
féte-days and birthdays are celebrated with en- 
thusiasm. Though the standard of general 
morality is very much lower than that of the 
United States and England, I believe it to be 
above that of France, and there is a home-feeling 
diffused among all classes, which tends to ren- 
der the Brazilian a more order-loving man than 
the Gaul.” 








MAY ETHRIDGE, 


BY MES. B,. 


“May, dear, did I not hear your voice in the 
parlor just now? I think some gentleman’s, 
too. Who was it?’ 

Yes, mother, you did, and I’m engaged.” 

May Ethridge went waltzing around the room 
like an embodied sunbeam, holding out her 
dress on both sides, while her feet twinkled 
through every conceivable step, and which was 
quite enough to give any dancing-master con- 
vulsions to behold it. 

“Engaged? May Ethridge, what do you 
mean?’’ And the little inanimate bundle on 
the sofa actually raised her head off the pillow; 
but the sight of so much motion was decidedly 
more than her shattered nerves could endure, 
so she dropped back again, drawing two or 
three shawls over her face, 

**T mean this, my dear mother: I am engaged 
to that gentleman with whom I have just been 
talking, as a governess, music-teacher, young 
ladies’ companion, etc., for three hundred dol- 
lars a year and found.”’ 

Two or three little shrieks, two or three little 
groans, several sobs, a convulsive shudder, and 
the little bundle on the sofa lay quite still. 
May Ethridge came to her senses at this, and 
was soon kneeling on the floor by her mother’s 
side, chafing her thin white hands, bathing her 
pale face, and talking as fast as ever she could 
the whole time. 

** Now, mother, let me arrange these pillows, 
and make you a little more comfortable, and I 
will tell you all about it.” 

**Don’t speak to me; I don’t wish to hear. 
It is enough that you are disgraced forever. 
You, an Ethridge, a governess!’”? And up went 
the shawls again, in the very agony of despair. 

May Ethridge was not at all surprised. It 
was in just this explosive manner that she 
always dealt with her weak-minded, weak- 
bodied mother; and so, not the least bit dis- 
heartened, she drew away the shawls, raised 
her as lightly as she would an infant, smoothed 
her rumpled pillows, and laid her upon them, 
and folded the shawls over her as nicely as pos- 
sible, and then knelt down again, with her big 
black eyes as full of determination as ever eyes 
could be. 

**Mother, now, be sensible, or I will walk out 
of this room, and not enter it again in one week. 
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I want to talk to you, and I want you to hear 
every word Isay. Being an Ethridge, mother, 
will not earn me my daily bread nor prevent 
my being hungry. Uncle John is on the very 
verge of ruin, and I am determined to help 
myself. I knew you would oppose me, there- 
fore I have said nothing to you about it; and 
now it is too late, for I have accepted this situa- 
tion, and I am glad.”’ 

‘*Oh, May, you heartless child, to treat me 
in this manner!’’ And the cambric handker- 
chief, was nearly saturated with tears. 

It was the candid opinion of May Ethridge 
that her mother, in her day, had shed tears 
enough to float any common-sized boat, so she 
took this usual demonstration quite as a matter 
of course. 

**T have not thought it necessary,’’ May went 
on, ‘‘to tell you of Uncle John’s troubles, my 
dear mother; but for more than three weeks he 
has been just as near crazy as a poor man 
could be; and to-night, how Aunt Julia and the 
girls could dress and go to Mrs. Parkham’s soirée 
is more than I can imagine.”’ 

**O dear! my—poor—dead—Harry !—if—”’ 

‘Mother, it is of no use to call upon my poor 
dead father. It is far more to the purpose to 
exert ourselves, and not bring dear Uncle John 
to the grave by adding our weight to the 
load he already has. Now, mother, it is my 
firm belief’’—May was walking up and down 
the room, now, in a perfect fever of impatience, 
fanning herself violently with a book-cover— 
‘if you would only come out of this oppressive 
atmosphere into the life-giving air of heaven, 
and breathe once more, you would feel better 
than you have done for years. Why, it would 
kill me to stay here one week, and here you 
live for months and months.” 

**Go on, May; I can endure it; only give me 
a—a dry handkerchief.” 

May brought the required article, saying, ‘‘I 
don’t say these things, my darling mother, to 
make you miserable; I want to make you 
happier, and bring back the roses to your pale 
cheeks; and they will come back, mother, if 
you will only do as I say. Let me throw all 


these bottles and powders out of the window, 

and put this suffocating coal-fire out, and let in 

the balmy air of April, and you will feel better.” 
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Mrs. Ethridge lay sobbing in the depths of her 
clean handkerchief; and May smoothed back 
the damp hair from her face ; and said, ‘‘ Now, 
I'll go away, mother, and let you rest; only 
don’t fret over it, for it is all arranged; I shall 
go in two weeks. Kiss me, mother.”’ 

Mrs. Ethridge came out, just touching that 
rosy cheek with her cold lips; but May was 
satisfied, and went out, closing the door very 
gently, and went tripping down the stairs, 
through the long hall, humming in a low voice 
to herself, as she went on, and knocked very 
softly at the library door. No answer. May 
slowly opened the door, glided in, and folded 
her arms around her uncle’s neck, and laid her 
bright young face close to his. 

** May, child, is this you? Why, I thought 
you had gone with your aunt and cousins.” 

**No, Uncle John, I did not feel like it to- 
night ; and, besides, I had something I wanted 
to tell you’’—and the little hand strayed up 
over the careworn forehead, pushing back the 
iron-gray hair from his temples—‘‘something 
that I have set my heart upon, so don’t oppose 
me, Uncle John, will you?”’ 

It would have been hard to oppose any plan 
coming from those sweet lips, with their soft 
words falling like music upon the weary ears 
of that troubled, harassed man. 

**T don’t know about that, May; go on. I 
can tell better after you get through.”’ 

May Ethridge drew up one of the leather- 
covered chairs directly opposite her uncle, and 
sat down, and, in a very business-like manner, 
proceeded to tell him how she had seen an ad- 
vertisement in one of the daily papers of a 
gentleman wishing a governess having a good 
knowledge of music, and who was qualified to 
oversee the studies of two young ladies, aged 
thirteen and fifteen, besides teaching smaller 
children, and, in short, one who could advise 
and be a sort of elder sister, etc. 

‘Elder sister! advise!’? And the eyes of 
Uncle John measured that little girlish figure, 
sitting there, in the full glare of the gas chan- 
delier, so gravely, from head to foot. To be 
sure, she looked very dignified just then. 

** Now, wait, please, Uncle John, till I have 
done. And so I just wrote to ‘A. B., Box 1140,’ 
told him who I was, what I was, and how the 
best uncle in the world had given me as good 
an education as money could procure, and if 
he could just dispense with the elder-sister 
part of the business—I hinted that I could ad- 
vise with the best of them, but they weren’t 
obliged to take it—and come and see me, and 
if I suited him, I would come.” 





“You did?” ~ 

** Yes, I did, and he came here to-day, and 
liked me very much, or said he thought he 
should, and that I suited him, and he engaged 
me, and I go in two weeks.”’ 

‘*Weil, I call that doing things up in & hurry. 
Pray, what do you come to me now for? I 
don’t see that you need any agent ; quite capa- 
ble of taking care of yourself. Don’t ask the 
odds of Uncle John now, do you ?’’ 

‘Uncle, don’t make fun of me.’’ The arms 
were around his neck again now. ‘I did what 
I thought, under the circumstances, would be 
right. I have been a dead weight upon you 
long enough, and, as you have given me the 
power, I mean to take care of myself; not that 
I am not happy here—you know that I am— 
but I feel, lately, that I am one too many in so 
large a household, and then my dear mother, 
you know’’— 

** She objects to this project, eh, May ?”’ 

** Yes; but when I told her how things were, 
Uncle John, she only cried and’’— 

‘‘How what things were, May?’ And the 
troubled look grew darker on the kindly face, 
looking so anxiously at the little figure before 
him. 

‘* Why, that you were—you were rather dis- 
tressed in business just now,’’ hesitated May, 
fidgeting with some loose papers on the table. 

‘‘T understand you, May. Heaven bless you 
for your kindly sympathy!”’ And a misty look 
came into the usually cold gray eyes, as he 
grasped her hands in his. ‘‘ You are a true 
woman, little May; go, and my best wishes 
attend you. Leave me, now, child.” 

May Ethridge pressed a good-night kiss upon 
her uncle’s forehead, and went out; and he 
bowed his head upon the table. The strong 
man wept. 


About eighteen years before, May Ethridge’s 
mother, at the mature age of sixteen, ‘eloped 
from boarding-school with Harry Ethridge, who, 
though belonging to a wealthy and aristocratic 
family, had become, by his numerous wild 
pranks, reduced to his last dollar and the rather 
precarious employment of living by his wits. 
In this state of his affairs, he very unwisely 
linked the fate of the little timid Alice Brooks 
to his own, and thereby cut himself helplessly 
loose from the family ark, and drifted out into 
deep water alone. Many severe struggles pro- 
duced a decided change in the mind of the 
young wife, ia regard to the possibility of living 
in Harry’s society, without the vulgar accom- 
paniment of bread and meat; and the glowing 
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beauty of love in a cottage, where the soft 
zephyr always floated over roses, and one con- 
tinual summer precluded the necessity of ever 
ordering wood or coal, gradually faded out into 
the dim past. 

Harry was a kind and loving husband, and, 
though earning but a small salary as under- 
bookkeeper in a mercantile establishment, still 
patronized livery-stables largely, and was a 
member of a society of fast young men, where 
costly suppers and good things generally were 
the order of the day. Never a concert or opera 
but Harry Ethridge was there, sometimes with 
his little wife safely tucked under his arm, but 
oftener alone. Alice, the poor child wife, grew 
every day more and more fretful over her de- 
cided incapacity to become a good housekeeper, 
and the mysteries of the culinary department 
were one grand secret that she never could 
fathom, and Harry daily gulped down the most 
extraordinary bread and pies that ever fell to 
the lot of mortal man to swallow, assuring her, 
in his gay, bantering way, that she was pro- 
gressing famously. 

Thus time passed along; and one day Harry 
Ethridge, armed with his forty-dollar fishing- 
pole, one of his economical investments, bade 
his wife ‘‘Good-by,’’ and started, in company 
with a number of his friends, on a fishing ex- 
cursion. During the day, a storm came up 
suddenly, upsetting the boat, and it was with 
great difficulty they were rescued ; and Harry, 
owing to his inability to swim, was picked up 
entirely insensible, and from that day’s expo- 
sure he never recovered. A fever prostrated 
him for days and weeks, and then, when con- 
valescent, he must needs expose himself, a 
severe relapse followed, and in two years from 
his wedding-day he was buried, leaving his 
helpless wife and six-months-old baby in utter 
destitution. 

Mrs. Ethridge wrote to her only brother, 
stated her situation, and he came for her, sold 
her furniture, paid her numerous debts, and 
took her home. From that day, what little 
energy she ever possessed seemed gradually to 
desert her. She believed herself to be the victim 
of every disease in the known world, and the 
wild, romping baby, May, who inherited all her 
father’s animal spirits and a healthy constitu- 
tion, was a constant trial to the sensitive, nerv- 
ous mother. Mr. Brooks, whose great heart 


always held his sister Alice as its first idol, pitied 
her, and provided a nurse for her child until 
she was old enough to be sent away to school. 
From school, May Ethridge came home more 
a woman than her mother. By this time, Mrs. 





Ethridge rarely came out of her rooms, and 
the fashionable Mrs. Brooks and her daughters 
did not trouble themselves about her, as long 
as she did not interfere with their pleasures ; 
and so, by common consent all around, she 
grew to be considered a confirmed invalid by 
all but May. How many schemes she planned 
in hopes to induce her mother to rouse up, n 
one but herself knew; but they were always 
crushed by the tearful eyes and sobbing voice, 
‘No, May, don’t ask it; I shall never go out 
again; go, my dear child, and enjoy yourself 
if you can.’’ That was enough to take all 
the enjoyment of any party away from any 
one less buoyant than May Ethridge, but she 
had become so accustomed to the moaning, 
complaining tones of her mother, that she 
never gave it a thought. 

Thus things went on until May Ethridge stood 
on the threshold of her sixteenth birthday. For 
a long time she had known, by her uncle’s looks 
and occasionally things that he had said, that 
all was going wrong, and the sight of his trou- 
bled face, coming in and going out daily, and 
no word of comfort spoken by his wife or 
daughters, drove May almost to desperation. 
All those little acts of kindness which she ma- 
naged to perform for him were felt in his 
inmost heart, for well he knew whose hands 
had done it all—kind, loving, thoughtful May. 

It was just at this time that an advertisement 
caught her eye, and, impulsive as she always 
was, she answered it, and the result we know. 

After leaving the library, May Ethridge went 
carefully up to her mother’s room, and found 
her asleep as tranquilly as though no shadow 
had ever crossed her pale brow, and, shading 
the light from her face, May sat down to 
think. 

‘*May, child, are you here? Why are you 
not in bed, my dear? Ring for Lotty; I think 
I will retire now.” 

‘*No, mother, let me help you to-night; I 
will be so gentle ; just try me. Besides, I wart 
to say something to you. I am sorry that 1 
was so abrupt, and I wish to atone in some 
way; can I, mother?’’ And May took the 
dainty little foot on her lap, and proceeded to 
unlace the gaiter. Mrs. Ethridge was no slip- 
pered invalid. Every day was her toilet made 
in the most elaborate manner, her hair dressed 
and covered with the airiest little caps, and the 
robe de chambre always fitted to a nicety, only 
to be enveloped in a great shawl, and lie down 
upon the softest of couches. 

‘*So you only said that about being a gover- 
ness to be provoking, May ?”’ 
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**No, mother, not that; I am going; but I 
am ashamed that I spoke about it as I did.’’ 

**You need not mind it, child; I shall get 
used to it, I suppose; only it is so dreadful to 
think of your being a governess, and going into 
the country, too, where people are so vulgar.” 

** Not necessarily vulgar, dear mother. Mr. 
Seymore looked and acted as perfect a gentle- 
man as I ever saw.” 

‘“‘What would your father say, if he had 
lived to see this day?” And Mrs. Ethridge 
groaned, 

**He would have approved my going, dear 
mother, rather than burden my kind uncle. I 
know he would, and, conscious of doing my 
duty, I feel secure.’’ 

Mrs. Ethridge was hard to be convinced, and 
May bade her good-night, and left her deluged 
in tears. 

The next morning, at breakfast, May an- 
nounced her pet project, and was immediately 
overwhelmed with all manner of questions, 
and not a few sneers. 

‘*What absurdity! That is just like May, 
always bursting out in the most unheard-of 
manner; | am not at all surprised.’’ And Miss 
Anna Brooks looked benignly indignant, over 
her coffee-cup, at the offending May, who bowed 
in acknowledgment of the compliment, so pro- 
vokingly. 

‘*T suppose you will imagine yourself some 
damsel in distress, May, and wind up by get- 
ting a lover, and all that romance,’’ said Miss 
Brooks, who was beginning to look upon May 
quite jealously, as she grew older and began to 
be inquired after by their numerous gentlemen 
callers. She felt decidedly glad to get rid of 
her at any price, even if it should get out that 
her cousin was a governess. 

‘*A lover! and thereby surpass you, Miss 
Lu. You had better turn governess yourself, 
and see if you can get one then; you don’t 
seem to have any great luck in that line now, 
eh?” And John, Jr., was in disgrace the rest 
of the day for that home-thrust. 

‘*Never mind, girls,’’ Mrs. Brooks put in; 
**do let May make a fool of herself, and then 
she will be satisfied, I hope.” 

‘That will do!’’ And the commanding voice 
of Mr. Br6oks was not one to be disobeyed, 
when he spoke in that manner. ‘‘I approve of 
May’s doings, and it will be well, young ladies, 
if you are not obliged to follow her example.” 

This allusion made to their financial affairs 
produced the desired effect. 


‘What is she like, father? tall or short? 





light or dark? pretty or homely? Do describe 
her!’? And Dell Seymore divested her father 
of his overcoat, Nelly brought his slippers, and 
little Charley and Kitty, in their great anxiety 
to do something in the general stir, tried to 
draw up the heavy arm-chair, which fell over 
and upset the tea-pot, which was sitting upon 
the broad brick hearth, all in readiness for 
supper. 

‘*There! that’s the climax, I take it,’’ said 
the big brother, Fred, coming in at that moment. 
** Now, you won’t have any supper.’’ Where- 
upon, Charley and Kitty, more scared than hurt, 
commenced to cry. Order was soon restored, 
and during supper Mr. Seymore described the 
new governess over and over again, and that 
night May Ethridge figured in more dreams 
than one. 

Mr. Seymore was a widower, and wealthy— 
so all his friends said; still, he was content to 
live in the old-fashioned, low-roofed homestead 
where he was born, where his parents had died, 
where he had brought his young bride, where 
she had died, and left him alone with five help- 
less children to rear; and it was no wonder that 
the place seemed dear to him. It was old and 
rambling, half buried in vines and shrubbery, 
with trees matted together over the low, sloping 
roof; still, it was large and airy, almost every 
room having an outside door, opening upon an 
old-fashioned stoop, where the hop-vines, roses, 
and ivy flourished together. 

This was May Ethridge’s new home. Stand- 
ing there in the fresh morning breeze, on that 
brightest of spring mornings, with the dew 
sparkling on every tree and shrub, no wonder 
that she was charmed, for May Ethridge was 
city-born and bred, and never before had she 
seen Nature as she saw it then. 

‘*Why, she’s nothing but a baby; a great 
teacher for these romping girls, I should think!” 
And Mr. Seymore’s maiden sister, that had been 
his housekeeper since his wife died, made up 
her mind, on the very spot, that her wise brother 
had missed a figure decidedly in bringing that 
young thing to teach his children. ‘‘She needs 
some one to teach her, if Iam not mistaken.”’ 
And Aunt Lucy looked defiantly at the slight, 
girlish May, standing there in the morning sun- 
shine. She gained, however, before the day 
was over, in the good graces of Aunt Lucy. 

May Ethridge was determined to be faithful, 
and so, as soon as breakfast was over, she 
headed the troop in the search after all the 
school-books, and made the first grand begin- 
ning. 

‘She seems to understand it,’’ soliloquized 
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Aunt Lucy, as she managed to keep an eye in 
the school-room as well as in the kitchen; and 
when the day was over, and the long shadows 
crept over the green yard, and May opened the 
really fine piano that had been purchased only 
the week before, and sung and played all the 
old ballads and quadrilles that Miss Seymore 
had known since she was a girl, her heart went 
over to the enemy, and May Ethridge had an- 
other sincere friend. 

How happily passed all those bright, beauti- 
fuldays! Studying out under the shadows of 
the old trees, or in the low, pleasant school- 
room, or down by the brookside, where Fred 
constructed seats under the willows, it was all 
delightful, and never days passed so swiftly. 
Mr. Seymore was often in the city, and carried 
and brought messages to May. She never had 
received any letters from her mother, and she 
had not expected it, for Mrs. Ethridge never 
could stand the weariness of writing, so May 
was content with these verbal communications, 
and was happy. 


** Don’t you think she’s pretty, Fred?”? And 
little Charley looked over his shoulder at May 
and his sisters, who had thrown themselves 
down on the piles of newly mown hay. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and all books had 
been laid away, and the girls had accepted a 
challenge to rake hay with Fred, for there were 
signs of rain, and it must all be in before dark. 

‘* Not very; do you, Charley?” And Fred 
took the bright tin pail of water that Charley 
had just trudged away up to the well to get. 

**Yes, I do; she’s a beauty, and I love her.” 

Fred looked over the edge of the tin pail at 
the little group resting themselves on the fra- 
grant hay. 

‘* She is beautiful,’ thought Fred, and straight- 
way fell to work, never looking that way again, 
and only stopping to push back his heavy clus- 
tering hair from his hot face, and fan himself 
ovcasionally with his broad-brimmed hat. 

The last load was up, drawing slowly toward 
the barn, before the big drops commenced fall- 
ing, and the girls and Charley were mounted 
securely on the very top, while Mr. Seymore, 
Fred, and the men walked after, bringing the 
rakes, and putting up the bars as they passed 
along. 

That night, the rain poured in torrents. Mr. 
Seymore made numerous columns of figures in 
a ledger-looking book ; Aunt Lucy rocked slowly 
back and forth in her low chair, knitting; while 
Fred lay upon the lounge, pretending to sleep, 
but watching May’s little white fingers flying so 
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swiftly over the keys, making most exquisite 
music, that floated through his brain all the 
long night, and sounded far above the wild roar- 
ing of the storm or the crashing of the thunder. 

Mr. Seymore had just returned from town, 
bringing a parcel for May, and she was trying 
to undo it, but, in her great impatience, it 
seemed likely never to be opened. At last it 
was done, and out came her riding-dress and 
hat and a note—actually a note from her lady 
mother. May was beside herself decidedly, 
dancing around like one possessed. She had 
attended riding-school with her cousins, and 
was a famous rider, and needed no second hint 
to put into practice her favorite recreation ; and 
so began the most delightful rides. Mr. Sey- 
more ordered hats and dresses for Dell and 
Nelly, and, in the early morning and at the 
cool evening hours, with Fred mounted on one 
of the farm horses for body-guard, they scoured 
the country for miles around. 

‘We challenge you for a race, Fred,’’ said 
the gay, laughing Dell, one night, as they stood 
ready, waiting for the horses to be brought 
around. 

**T can beat you all, little boaster,’’ said Fred, 
bringing up May’s pony and his own ungainly 
steed, while the other two followed. They 
mounted, May and Nelly leading the way. 

How beautifully all the lengthening shadows 
fell over the soft turf! The summer air was 
full of fragrance, and the setting sun bathed 
all those ragged clouds in the far west with 
golden splendor, broken up into purple ridges 
and ruby tints, that gradually deepened into 
one crimson glow, and faded out into the dim 
twilight gray that sets the seal of night. May 
Ethridge’s heart was full of this grand beauty, 
riding slowly along, with a loosened rein, un- 
mindful of the gay sallies of Nelly, riding at 
her side, until the quick clatter of horses’ feet 
and a slight touch of Dell’s riding-whip upon 
the flank of her spirited horse roused her from 
her dreaming. Swifter than the wind they 
rushed past, Nelly joining in the chase, and 
she vainly endeavoring to obtain the reins, 
which had fallen down as her horse sprang 
forward. On he flew, while May, seeing the 
utter impossibility of obtaining anything like 
control over him, used all her strength to keep 
her seat. 

‘‘Where is May, Fred?’ asked Nelly, look- 
ing back in the gathering darkness and seeing 
nothing. 

“Go on, and overtake Dell, while I go back 
and see.”? And, quicker than thought, Fred 
turned, just as the riderless horse rushed past. 
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‘*Great Heaven, she’s dead!’’ was his first 
thought. 

‘*May, dear, darling May, are you hurt? 
Oh, speak tome!”? And Fred Seymore knelt 
down upon the damp grass and raised the in- 
sensible May in his arms. Her hat had fallen 
off, and her hair was all tangled over her face, 
while a little stream of blood trickled down 
over her white neck. ‘‘She moves, thank God, 
my darling one!’’ And the strong arms folded 
over her rather tighter than was at all neces- 
sary for her speedy recovery, and May awoke 
with her head resting upon the broad breast of 
Fred Seymore. 

It was well that the night shadows made it 
impossible to see distinctly, or the girls, coming 
up just then, would have thought the height- 
ened color deepening May’s cheek was rather 
more rosy than the case called for; but they 
only saw the drooping form leaning languidly 
upon Fred, who was saying, in rather a flus- 
tered way, that “‘it wasn’t much; she had 
only fainted, and the little cut on her temple 
would be well by to-morrow.”’ Fred placed 
her on his horse, and as they were at least five 
miles from home, he mounted also, holding her 
before him, with her head resting on his breast, 
and his heart beating so loud that he was sure 
it must disturb her. In that way they rode 
home, slowly, carefully, while Dell and Nelly 
talked softly together of how she might have 
been killed, and May, with her eyes closed, was 
vainly trying to recall what she had dreamed 
there by the roadside alone. 

The next day, May lay upon the lounge from 
morning till night, with a violent headache. 
Fred had asked at the door several times how 
she was, but not until evening had he ventured 
in. She lay with one hand over her eyes and 
the other under her cheek, thinking that she 
was alone, when “‘ May, good-night,’’ was whis- 
pered in her ear, and, looking up in the dim 
twilight, she saw Fred bending over her. She 
held out her hand; he took it between both of 
his, and knelt down so that his hair touched 
her forehead, kissed it, and placed it over her 
eyes again, holding it there with his, while his 
lips touched hers once, twice, so very softly, and 
then was gone. Tears trickled down through 
the white fingers upon the pillow where the 
bright head lay, but they were not tears of 
sorrow. 

Swiftly glided away the long, beautiful sum- 
mer. Autumn, with her golden harvests, had 
come, scattering plenteously her rich gifts over 
all the land. 

**You won’t stay but a week, will you, May?” 














And Dell Seymore wound her arm affectionately 
around May, as they all sat together on the old 
vine-covered stoop. 

‘*No, I guess not,’’ said May; ‘‘ but I have 
not been home once since I cama here, you 
know ; perhaps mother won’t accept so short a 
visit.” 

** Tell her that our studies depend upon your 
immediate return,’’ suggested Nelly. 

‘*T should -like ‘to see your mother, May,”’ 
said Dell, musingly. ‘‘Is she like you ?”’ 

‘* Not exactly,’’ laughed May, while a bright 
blush deepened on her cheek, wondering of 
what Dell could be thinking. 

It grew late ; the stars twinkled down through 
the vine-leaves into the old stoop. Dell and 
Nelly had gone in to write a list of articles for 
May to take the responsibility of purchasing, 
and she sat there in the soft moonlight, looking 
out upon the night. 

‘*May, come and walk with me.”’ 

There was a warm shawl folded around her, 
and a strong arm kept it in place, while May 
Ethridge and Fred Seymore walked down to the 
seat by the brook under the willows. 

‘*May, I have something to ask you; can 
you guess what it is ?’’ 

May did not try, for there was something in 
her throat that prevented her speaking, so she 
was silent. 

‘* You know what it is, little May, don’t you?”’ 
And he drew her closer to him, and the shawl 
required both arms to keep it securely. 

The moon had nearly gone over the western 
hills when May Ethridge and her lover stepped 
again under the vine-clad porch. The lights 
were all extinguished in the house save one 
which had burned low down into the socket 
and flared feebly in the night wind that came 
through the door. 

May’s head had scarcely touched the pillow 
when two pairs of arms were around her; and 
‘We're so glad, darling May!’’ was whispered 
so lovingly down in her ear by Dell and Nelly, 
that May could do nothing better than hide her 
blushing face for very joy. 

Mrs. Ethridge was in a perfect fever of ex- 
pectation. Arrayed in her most becoming style, 
with not a shawl to be seen, she was pacing up 
and down her rooms, through the open windows 
of which the mellow autumn sunshine streamed, 
waiting, yet dreading, to meet May. 

‘*Mother!’? And the daughter’s arms were 
clasped around her neck, disarranging the lace 
collar, and ruining all those delicate fuchsias 
that drooped so gracefully down from her dainty 
little cap. 
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‘*Why, May!’’ And Mrs, Ethridge, entirely 
overcome, sank down, gazing at the radiant 
creature before her. 

‘*Not used to such violent demonstrations, 
are you, dear mother? But where is Uncle 
John?” asked May, dropping her: bonnet in one 
place, her veil in another, and her gloves, 
basket, and handkerchief, and shaw! in various 
other places. ‘‘ Don’t say, mother, that Uncle 
John is not at home.” 8 

But it had to be said; and, in the course of 
an hour or two, May came down to something 
like talking and listening in a rational manner. 
Then followed such descriptions, all about the 
beautiful home*of the Seymores, the kind- 
hearted girls, and the good old aunty, but 
never a word about Fred. In the midst of it 
all, May heard her uncle’s footsteps, and a 
moment after he caught her in his arms, and 
his genuine welcome was all that she could 
desire. 

That night, May Ethridge said: ‘‘ But, now, 
mother, do tell me what great remedy has 
wrought such a change? Why, you are abso- 
lutely beautiful.”’ 

**Yes, May, I am better. I go out some now, 
and I think it agrees with me. Mr. Seymore 
often took me out to make purchases for you 
and his daughters. At first it was very tedious; 
but I could not refuse to do it, you know, when 
he was so kind to you.”’ 

** Certainly not, mother; it would have been 
dreadful. And you are fully recovered, are 
you? Why, I can scarcely credit it, when you 
have been sick so long.”’ 

Mrs. Ethridge fidgeted with the tassels of her 
dressing-gown, and seemed laboring under some 
mental distress, while May rocked back and 
forth as calmly as though she did not know 
that her mother was enduring torture for her 
sake. 

‘*May, my dear, can you bear some great 
news—something that will surprise you very 
much, May ?”’ 

‘*No, I think not, mother. It isn’t anything 
awful, is it? If it is, don’t tell me.”’ 

** But, May, it is best you should know.” 

“Oh, not yet, mother! I am so nervous !”’ 
And May sank back in her chair, covering her 
face with her handkerchief. 

**Don’t be foolish, my dear.’’ Mrs. Ethridge 
had certainly ruined that silken tassel, and 
didn’t seem to be aware of it in the least. ‘I 


should have written to you about it, but I 
thought you would understand me better if I 
waited until you came home. 
be pleased, May, if I’— 


How would you 





‘Oh, wait!’? sobbed May, in the greatest 
distress. ‘‘I can’t; not yet; wait a minute.”’ 

Mrs. Ethridge was nearly crying herself now, 
but, determined to have it over with, she made 
a desperate effort. 

‘* May, I am going to be married to Mr. Sey- 
more.’’ 

‘*Be merciful !’’ gasped May, threatening to 
go off into violent hysterics. ‘‘To him, a 
farmer, and—and so vulgar, and live in—in 
the country! Oh, I shall die!’’ 

This was more than human nature could en- 
dure, and Mrs. Ethridge could not brook this 
of all things. 

‘It is no such thing, May Ethridge, you un- 
grateful child!’’ And a perfect paroxysm of 
tears followed. 

‘*Mother, forgive me!’? And May Ethridge 
came out of her handkerchief convulsed with 
laughter. Kneeling at her feet, she wound her 
arms around her, saying, ‘‘ Mother, dear mother, 
do forgive me! I never was so happy in all my 
life before—believe me—never.”’ 

The next week, there was a quiet bridal in 
Uncle John’s parlors, and the bride, though no 
longer young, looked very beautiful in her dark 
travelling-dress, and the groom was all that 
was noble, yet very unlike the lost Harry that 
had stood by her side long years before. 

After the wedding, May, Dell, Nelly, and 
Fred went back to their home to make ready 
for the new mother. Aunt Lucy was not in 
the best humor all this while, considering the 
bringing of a stranger there to set up in her 
place as an invasion of her rights that she 
should object to at the point of the sword, if 
necessary. After many long confidential con- 
versations, in which Dell, Nelly, and Fred did 
the most of the talking, she seemed to waver, 
and finally, on one fine, hazy autumn day, when 
the new mistress came home, no one gave her 
a warmer welcome than dear old Aunt Lucy. 

The next spring, on a beautiful site on the 
Seymore farm, there was erected a modern 
villa, which the neighbors all united in con- 
sidering the most ungainly combination of 
architecture that they had ever beheld; yet 
it was fashionable, and the Seymores moved 
into it with all the éclat imaginable. 

Then came workmen down upon the old 
homestead, working wonders in its appearance, 
tearing down and building up, surrounding the 
whole with a light latticed piazza, over which 
all the old tangled vines were carefully trained ; 
and, when spring came back again, another 
bride came there, in all her young loveliness— 
bright, loving, beautiful May. 
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The Brookses are by this time living in rather 
a retired way, still, however, maintaining all 
their old arrogant pride, and, at the first breath 
of summer, they all come, bag and baggage, 
down upon the Seymores, and stay until the 
early frosts frighten them back to town. 

There has been some talk in the neighbor- 
hood, of late, occasioned by the frequent visits 
of John Brooks, Jr., and saucy Dell Seymore’s 
eyes seem to have a new light in them, as she 
stands there, on that bright summer afternoon, 
in her riding-dress, while John arranges the 
stirrups preparatory to starting. 





‘Don’t fall off, Dell, and meet with an ad- 
venture, as May did once,’ calls Fred, from 
the piazza, where they all stand watching the 
mounting. 

‘*Now, Fred.’’ And May, in her haste to 
put her hand over Fred’s mouth, drops all the 
roses she has gathered. 

“If Ido, I shall not pay for being picked up, 
as May did,” retorts Dell, looking back mis- 
chievously over her shoulder, as she gallops 
away over the smooth turf, down the same road 
where, long ago, May Ethridge dreamed her 
first love-dream. 





HOW TO ECONOMIZE AND CONDUCT A HOME. 


Ir is impossible to give unvarying rules for 
the management of a household, for, of neces- 
sity, circumstances must form the conduct to 
he adopted ; but in those cases where a young 
married woman, upon whom devolves the man- 
agement of the home, finds herself at a loss 
how to accomplish it, she should not be alarm- 
ed; it requires but good-will, right principle, 
activity, and self-dependence to enable her to 
become a prudent, economical, and excellent 
manager. 

The experience of a day or week will be pa- 
rallel to that of a year; upon rising in the mor- 
ning, the young housewife will, after her early 
breakfast, give her orders for the dinner, or 
personally attend to its arrangements; she will 
study economy in its production; the food left 
from the preceding day she will skilfully con- 
vert into dishes for that day’s consumption, with 
some slight addition; she will see that the 
housemaid and cook, or the one servant, have 
performed the duties pertaining to them before 
breakfast, and will then see that the work to 
be done befor. dinner is in progress, assisting, 
perhaps, herself. Out of her store closet she 
will give what may be required for the day’s 
use, ascertaining whatever may be likely to be 
wanted, and, as far as possible, keeping her 
housekeeping-book made up. The kitchen 
should be visited, and all the day’s proceedings 
in the culinary department, as far as possible, 
planned out, observing that nothing is left want- 
ing. A stock-pot is essential in the kitchen, 
for in it the remains of all meats—save salted— 
may be thrown, and a supply of soup or stock, 
the foundation of all soups, gravies, etc., is at 
hand when wanted. She will then dress for 
dinner in such style as becomes her position ; 
after dinner she will take up her needle-work, 





or read or play, as occasion and inclination may 
direct, until tea is served. The evening may 
be similarly devoted until supper arrives. The 
business occupations of many men prevent them 
returning to an early dinner; but the preceding 
observations will equally apply to the last case: 
and the evening closes to usher in another and 
a similar day. 

She must not forget the very important re- 
sponsibilities which rest upon her shoulders. 
On her depends her own and her husband’s 
happiness; she should, therefore, with right 
good-will, set herself earnestly to work to make 
her home a little Paradise. Extensive means 
are not required for this purpose; the know- 
ledge of the extent of her income should and 
must bring with it the best appliances. An 
intelligent and earnest mind, actuated by good 
motives, will soon learn the lesson of frugality, 
and a desire to make much out of little will 
cause the formation of an elegant taste. This 
taste will enable her to furnish her table with 
dishes inexpensive in themselves, but charming 
in their variety and healthful in their nature. 
It will teach her to purchase the useful in 
preference to the ornamental, and to sacrifice 
to comfort all those additions which are vain 
luxuries. It will counsel her to think of and 
make her own home a home in its true sense, 
without vainly sighing for splendor she cannot 
rival, or falling into expenditures she cannot 
maintain without, in the attempt to do so, utter 
destruction to her husband and to her own 
happiness. She must pay her way, and she must 
at the same time display in her management 
the possession of ordinary comforts. She will 
find, by constant efforts of a wise frugality, 
without penuriousness, a little balance in cask 
every month ; and this she can apply by add 
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ing to her household goods, or to those addi- 
tions to her wardrobe which may come under 
the head of display; but this, regulated by 
taste, will never appear out of place, and she 
will be entitled to it. She will find in her 
household everything essential for use, and 
nothing superfluous. She will make each de- 
partment perfect in itself, for she will direct its 
arrangement; and her constant efforts will be, 
that, let her husband turn his footsteps where 
he may, he will, undazzled by splendor, un- 
moved by profusion, untouched by the style in 
which some of his friends and acquaintances 
live, ever bend his thoughts homeward, re- 
membering its neatness, its orderly arrange- 
ment, its excellent management, and unalloyed 





comforts raising it, in his eyes, far beyond any of 
the dwellings or temptations circumstances may 
draw him into. With this must naturally arise 
his reflections upon the cause. The pleasures 
of his home, dear as they are to his heart, will 
be yet more deeply concentrated in the spirit 
diffusing this quiet happiness; and, if other 
places have no charm to rival his affections in 
his home, other faces will never rise superior 
in his estimation to the beloved one of his wife, 
the household deity who is the angel on earth, 
casting sunshine through his clouds of care, and 
creating for him, perhaps, out of scanty mate- 
rials, so much of Paradise as mortals may be 
permitted to know on earth. This will be her 
reward. 





MRS. DAFFODIL’S SECOND EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF 
MRS. SMITH. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 





Tne next morning, Mrs. Daffodil, George, and 
I started once more to try to find her cousin, 
Lizzie Brown, among the many Mrs. Smiths of 
Philadelphia. 

‘*There’s a power of Smiths lives in Phila- 
delphy, ain’t there?’ said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘I 
kinder hates them kind of names that there’s 
sich a sight on; you_nevercan be sure of folks. 
S’posin’ Lizzie had a’ married Jim Squithers— 
he was a dyin’ about her—then we could a’ 
found her easy enough; though, to be sure, I 
don’t s’pose Squithers would a’ got the money 
somebody ’s left to Smith, and then she wouldn’t 
never a’ come here; I hope we’ll find her. 
Smith’s sister Lizy Jane was a great friend of 
Lizzie’s, and we allers thought Squithers would 
a’ made up to her when Lizzie wouldn’t have 
him ; and he did kinder go arter her, but she 
up and told him she didn’t want nobody’s 
leavin’s, and so he never said no more to her. 
Here ’s a Smith, George.”’ 

** Yes, I see ; that is not your Mr. Smith; he 
is an old friend of mine. Annie, do you remem- 
ber Xavier Smith who got his name changed 
from John to Xavier because there were so 
many J. Smiths that he never got his own let- 
ters, and was constantly getting other people’s.’’ 

**T remember him; a tall, red-haired man.” 

** Auburn, auburn, Annie ; he prides himself 
as much upon his auburn curls, as upon his 
peculiar Christian name.”’ 

‘Weill, here’s another Smith,” said the 
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old lady ; ‘‘what a powerful big door-plate. 
Smith!” 

‘*We can try here. I will inquire, ladies, 
and you can walk slowly forward. If it is the 
place, you can return; if not, I will join you,”’ 
said George. 

‘*Lors !”’ cried Mrs. Daffodil, ‘‘ if there ain’t 
Lizzie now. 1’d know that bonnet of hern 
anywhere.” 

The next moment she had overtaken a lady 
in front of us, and was dismayed to find it was 
not Lizzie. 

‘* Beg pardon, mum, I’m sure,”’ she said, ‘‘ I 
took you for a cousin of mine. I never did see 
sich a likeness as there is in your bonnets. 
Where on airth did you get that bonnet? It’s 
the very moral of my cousin’s.”’ 

** You will excuse me for hurrying forward,’’ 
said the stranger, gently releasing her mantilla 
from Mrs. Daffodil’s grasp; ‘‘I am in some 
haste, and on urgent business. Good morn- 
ing !”’ 

‘Land! but that bonnet’s like Lizzie’s,’ 
cried Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘ Well, George, was that 
Lizzie’s house ?”’ 

‘*No. Whom were you talking to?” 

‘* A lady I thought was Lizzie. I do wonder 
if we ll ever find her ?”’ 

‘* Of course we will.”’ 

‘Come to think "bout it, it was three or four 
years ago that Lizzie had that bonnet,” said 
Mrs. Daffodil; ‘‘ and it had pink ribbon instead 
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of pink roses; and the cape was pink, too, 
‘stead of white; but it was a plain straw, I 
know, though there wasn’t any open work 
round the face like this one. It was ’mazin’ 
like, though.”’ 

‘* Smith I’ cried George, pointing to this sin- 


7? 


gular name on a door-plate. ‘‘ Come! 


**Is Mrs. Smith at home ?”’ 
** Yes, sir!’ 

‘*Is her name Lizzie? and has she recently 
moved here ?”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said a very sweet voice in the entry. 
** Walk in!” 

We did so, and found our hostess a very 
pretty little lady, neatly dressed in a white 
muslin wrapper, with long curls falling in pro- 
fusion round a young girlish face. I recognized 
her instantly as a lady with whom I had been 
acquainted at Newport, we having boarded in 
the same hotel. 

‘* Why, Annie,’’ said she, ‘‘have you hunted 
This is really kind! I am very glad 
to see you. How do you do, Mrs. Daffodil?’’ 
she continued, acknowledging my introduction ; 
‘‘happy to meet you.’”’ And with a bow to 
George, she led us into her pretty parlors. 

I explained the object of our walk, and she 


me out? 


raised her hands in mock commiseration of our 
formidable prospects. 

**Oh, you do not know what a task you have 
she said, 


” 


undertaken. Do you know, Annie, 
laughing, ‘“‘I was half afraid to marry Harry, 
for I thought I should lose all personal identity 
if I joined the ‘small, select’ family of Smiths.’’ 

** It was dangerous,’’ I said. 

‘When we first moved here,*’ said Mrs. 
Smith, ‘‘ there were no less than four Smiths 
in the same square. Such confusion as ensued! 
[ was constantly being dunned for other people’s 
bills. I had the greatest number of bundles 
belonging to my neighbors, left at the door. I 
had countless visits from housekeepers inquir- 
ing the character of servants who had lived 
fourteen or fifteen years with the other Mrs. 
Smiths; and even now, we often receive a mar- 
ket basket containing provisions enough for a 
garrison, while our opposite neighbors, with 
their thirteen children, receive our ‘dinner for 
two. 

‘* Puts me in mind of the time Daffodii giv a 
party to his cousins, the day one of them was 


,%? 


married, and thought he’d have something 
extry for dinner,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘ You 
see, Sary Ann Jenks married Ezra Daffodil, my 
Well, Ezra’s father 
he lived a piece from our house, in a farm be- 
Well, all Ezra’s folks 


husband’s brother’s son. 


1onging to my husband. 








was invited to come to our house to dinner, 
and Daffodil, he went to town, and ordered a 
lot of things for dinner; and he didn’t make no 
fuss "bout things at home, ’cause he depended, 
you see, ‘on his town things. Well, all the folks 
come, and there war’n’t no sign of dinner. I 
was at my wits’ ends, and at last I jest sot down 
my foot, and began to get ’em a rale good sub- 
stantial farm dinner, without no town fixin’s at 
all. It was orful late, nigh on to three o’clock, 
afore we got it on the table ; but, as I told Daf- 
fodil, ’twas just as well, for the folks was so 
starving hungry they war’n’t pertickler about 
the feedin’. Well, if you’d believe it, when 
Daffodil’s brother went home, there sot the 
basket with all our things in it, right on his 
door step. Lors! how Daffodil did laugh, and 
he jest took it and sent it the next morning in 
to Ezra to begin housekeepin’ on. It’s a pow- 
erful hot day, ain’t it, Miss Smith ?” 

** Yes; have you walked far ?’’ 

** Well, a pretty good piece.” 

** Annie,’’ said Lizzie, ‘‘ you must both come 
to my room and take off your bonnets ; I am 
going to keep you to luncheon. No, I will not 
take a refusal. You will need refreshment be- 
fore you finish your Herculean task. If I were 
in your place, I should divide the party, and 
each one take a ward in the city. You will 
excuse us for a moment, Mr. 8.”’ 

Finding she really wished us tostay, Ithought 
it best to accept her invitation to lunch with 
her, and we went up iuto her room. 

‘* Lors !’’ said Mrs. Daffodil, ‘‘if I had sich a 
bother as you with so many Smiths nigh you, 
I’d move into some other street to get rid of 
them.”’ 

‘*My dear madam,” said Lizzie, gayly, ‘‘I 
do not think there is a square in the city that 
has not two or three Smiths living on it !’’ 

‘* Well, I declare to gracious! You don’t say 
so! What a sight on’em there must be, to be 
sure !”’ 

‘* Yes, there ’s as many as a dozen.”’ 

When we went into the parlor again, our 
lively little hostess, bent upon entertaining 
Mrs. Daffodil, drew out from behind a table a 
large portfolio of engravings, and began to point 
out their beauties. 

‘*What a pretty girl!’ said the old lady, 
taking upa female head. ‘‘Z-a-r-a—Zara. Well, 
I had a cousin once named Sarah, but she spelt 
her name with an S. ‘Scene in a Dutch kitch- 
en.’ I had a Dutch oven once, but lors! I’d 
never a thought a-havin’ it pictered. There 
war’n’t never anything seen in it but cookin’ 


greediunes. Olor! if here ain’t a picter of my 
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Ninny ; jest look, Miss Smith, here ’s the name 
as plain as day, Euphrosyne. My gracious! 
*taint much like her to be sure, and ’taint no- 
thing but jest a head; but thar’s the name, so 
it must be her.” 

Mrs. Smith, seeing the old lady’s great de- 
light, begged her to accept the pretty litho- 
graph, which, as the hair of the Euphrosyne 
was fair and the features delicate, the old lady 
really fancied did look like Ninny. 

‘Thank you, ma’am, thank you; I’m sure 
I’m very much obliged to you. My! jest think 
of my Ninny, though I can’t contrive how they 
ever saw her. Some of them picter folks met 
her in the street, perhaps.” And with great 
satisfaction she saw the picture laid aside for 
her. 

George, in the mean time, was chatting about 
pictures and music with Mrs. Smith, and evi- 
dently very much charmed with her intelli- 
gence, and gentle, girlish manners. 

‘*Do you remember a picture that was on 
exhibition here, Herring’s Old Homestead ?’’ 
said Mrs. Smith to George. 

**Herring!” said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘Lors! 
there ’s lots of old houses in Babbington they 
call homesteads, but I can’t for the life of me 
see what a herring wants of a house. Here’s 
a picter of Sir Walter Scott. My! I wonder if 
he’s any relation to Miss Jemima Scott, in Bab- 
bington, that writes for the newspapers, and 
calls herself Miss Florenshy Featherblossom, 
*cause she says two names alike is a litreca- 
tion, though what it’s got to do with a litter, I 
can’t see. Gracious knows, her father’s boys 
litter up the house enough, without her turn- 
ing to to help ’em.”’ 

** Ah, here comes Harry,” said Mrs. Smith, 
rising to meet a young gentleman who opened 
the door. ‘*Miss De Forrest, Mrs. Daffodil. 
Ah, you know Mr. 8.” 

George and Mr. Smith greeting each other 
most cordially called forth the latter exclama- 
tion. Again the object of our expedition was 
explained, and Mr. Smith joined his lady in 
exclamations at the interminable task before 
us. ‘*Why don’t you advertise her?’ he in- 
quired. 

‘*To have fifty applications a day from other 
people’s country cousins ?”’ said George. 

‘Oh, you can’t imagine, my dear fellow, 
the vast amount of botheration and fun that is 
occasioned by being named Smith. Why, last 
week, you remember, Lizzie, I had a long letter 
directed ‘Mr. H. Smith, St.,’ from a law- 





yer, in which he told me that if I did not pay 
my son’s college-bills within a fortnight, he 





should enter a suit against me. Think of being 
called upon, at my age, to pay the college-bills 
of your grown-up son.”’ 

‘*Why, my land, have you got a son in col- 
lege?’ cried Mrs. Daffodil. ‘* Well, you’re 
the youngest-looking man of your age ever I 
did see. My gracious! why how old are you?’’ 

‘Twenty-two, madam.” 

“Do tell! Why, how young you must a’ 
been when you was married !” 

A summons to luncheon interrupted the old 
lady’s wonder. After finishing our lunch, we 
took leave of our polite hostess, with a cordial 
invitation to repeat the call, and her good wishes 
for the success of our errand. Harry Smith, 
who was going down town, joined us. 

‘* Smith !”” said George, pointing to the name. 

“Yes, I see,” said Harry. ‘‘ You needn’t 
call there; that man is my lawyer. There is 
one about a square up this street; he is my 
tailor; the one just opposite to him is an old 
man, 4 bachelor; and the one down that street 
a square is my father; my uncle lives in the 
large brown house at the corner of this street 
and the one four squares from this. There! I 
have saved all those door-bells a pull; so, good- 
by. Give my compliments to Mrs. Smith when 
you do find her; I dare say she is a connection 
of mine.” 

Which way to turn was now the question. 
Mr. Smith did not seem to think Lizzie Brown 
was to be found in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. George settled the question by stopping 
an omnibus which was passing, declaring he 
meant to go to some distant part of the city in 
search of Mrs. Smith. After a long drive, 
during which Mrs. Daffodil screamed to me, at 
the utmost pitch of her lungs, an account of 
Lizzie’s sickness while she was teething, George 
pulled the check-string, and we stood once more 
in the street. George gravely walked into an 
apothecary store, and inquired if Mr. Smith 
lived in that neighborhood. 

‘Well, sir,’? said the man in the store, 
“‘there’s John Smith lives just above here, 
and James is just opposite, and there’s two 
Mr. Smiths round the corner, and then there ’s 
one lives in that brick house you see from the 
door—that one with a railing on the steps, sir.”’ 

‘“‘This gentleman has only been living here 
about three months,” said George. 

‘“‘Oh, that must be the one two doors above 
this, just ’round the corner. He’s only been 
there about three months; he moved there 
from the country; had some money left to 
him, they say.” 

‘‘That ’s him, I guess,’’ said Mrs. Daffudil. 
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‘*Lors, my bonnet’s all askew with that jig- 
gling stage. Come, George.”’ 

The usual questions were asked. The ser- 
vant girl did not know Mrs. Smith’s first name 
or her maiden name, but went up stairs to in- 
quire about them. 

**Well, I do hope that’s Lizzie,”’ said the old 
lady, as a heavy step was heard in the entry. 

The door opened, and a large, immensely fat 
woman, in a faded calico wrapper very much 
soiled, her hair in curl-papers, and a broom in 
her hand, came in. ‘‘ Well!’’ she said, stop- 
ping at the door, and surveying the party. 

George explained our errand, apologizing for 
the intrusion. 

** Don’t live here,”’ she said, laconically. 

‘*Pray, do you know if any such person lives 
in this street ?’’ said George. 

** Dare say.’’ 

**Can you tell us where ?”’ 

** Don’t know.”’ 

‘**] wonder if Mr. Smith would know,”’ George 
said, actuated, he afterwards confessed, by a 
desire to see if more than three words could be 
spoken at once by Mrs. Smith. 

** Don’t know.”’ 

**Is he at home ?”’ 

ee No.’ 

** Well,’’ I said, “‘ we will not detain you any 
longer. Good-morning.”’ 

** Good-day.”’ 

‘*My, she was short, wasn’t she ?’’ said Mrs. 
Daffodil. ‘‘She talked for all the world like 
one of Pete’s pop-guns. ‘No!’ ‘Don’t know!’ 
Well, she didn’t tell us no news, any how, did 
she? ‘Spose we go into this street,” she con- 
tinued, turning a corner. 

It would be tedious to tell all the calls we 
made in search of Lizzie Brown Smith. Late 
in the afternoon, we returned home, tired and 
discouraged. Mrs. 5. met us in the entry. 
‘‘Mrs. Daffodil,” she said, ‘“‘there is a lady 
waiting for you in the parlor. A specimen,”’ 
she said to me, as Mrs. Daffodil went in, “‘of a 
‘country cousin,’ of the most verdant kind.”’ 

An exclamation of ‘‘Sakes alive! if it ain’t 
Lizzie Brown!’ drew me into the parlor. I 
was closely followed by George. A young wo- 
man was seated on the sofa, this warm summer 
day, dressed in a blue lawn dress, a bright 
yellow shawl, and a white silk bonnet, trimmed 
profusely with red flowers. ‘‘ How do, Cousin 
Dolly ?” she said. ‘‘ How do, ma’am ?’’ to me. 
** How do, sir ?’’ to George. 

‘*Why, Lizzie Brown, we’ve been two ’tarnal 
days a-gaddin’ about town a-lookin’ for you,” 
said Mrs. Daffodil, ‘‘ and we might jest as well 





a sot here and waited for you tocome. How’s 
all the folks ?”’ 

‘*Well, pretty tol’able when I left. How’s 
yourself, Cousin Dolly ?’’ 

**T’m middlin’, thank ye. How’s Smith ?’”’ 

** Well, Smith’s had the neuramsy pretty 
bad, thank you, but he’s better. He allers 
was a poor, missable critter, any how, ever- 
lastin’ly ailin’ some way ’nother. Ninny and 
Pete ’s lookin’ well, Cousin ?’’ 

Leaving the cousins to discuss the news from 
home together, I wended my way up stairs, in- 
wardly congratulating myself upon Mrs. Daffo- 
dil’s having found Mrs. Smith. 





THE LIPS. 


Beavtirvt lips are regarded by all persons 
as indispensable requisites to prettiness in a 
lady. Nothing but excellent general health will 
impart to them that charming ruby tint which 
so delights the observer. It has been said, by 
the most reliable medical authorities, that a red 
under lip is one of the surest indications of 
good health; and it may be well added, that it 
is one of the most irresistible fascinations of 
which a young lady can be possessed. The 
weather affects the lips of some persons to such 
an extent as to disfigure their beauty, as well as 
to cause much pain from soreness. A strong 
wind, united with a cold atmosphere, will fre- 
quently cause so great an irritation of the deli- 
cate skin of the lips that weeks will sometimes 
elapse before the effects will be entirely effaced. 
Ladies should therefore be quite scrupulous in 
guarding their faces from cold and wind, espe- 
cially in riding. In warm weather, cold water 
may be used in washing the face and lips with- 
out fear of their becoming chapped; but in cold 
weather both cold or hot water, as also soap, 
should be avoided. Pure tepid rain water will 
be found to be the least irritating to a delicate 
complexion, and a preventive against chapped 
lips. Much may be done to restore the lips to 
their natural state, when they become in- 
flamed. An elegant lip-salve may be made in 
the following simple manner: Put half a pound 
of fresh lard into a pan, with an ounce and a 
half of white wax ; set it on a slow fire till it is 
melted ; then take a small tin dish, fill it with 
water, and add a few chips of alkanet root ; let 
the water boil till it becomes of a beautiful red 
color; strain some of it, and mix it with the 
other ingredients according as may be desired ; 
scent it with some agreeable and favorite ex- 
tract, and then pour it into small white jars or 


boxes. 

















LOST ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


To look upon the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, when summer’s green mantle of 
verdure is flung around their peaks, awakens 
admiration and awe in the breast of the gazer ; 
but to appreciate fully their great and terrible 
sublimity, to stand, as it were, face to face with 
the God who created them, one needs to behold 
the lofty Mount Washington, king-like among 
the lesser giants, clad in the coat of ice which 
winter binds massively around him. The 
plumed firs and spreading hemlocks droop like 
sombre weepers, their branches heavy with 
the white snow, and glittering with the crystal 
icicles which the cold breath of the northern 
blast has frozen there. The stern old rocks 
are frosted with innumerable pearls, and the 
surface of the ice-chained river shines like a 
field of molten silver. For the soul of him 
who ‘looks through Nature up to Nature’s 
God,”’ the sight of the White Mountains in 
winter is both a sermon upon the Creator’s 
goodness and a psalm of praise to His power. 

A great many years ago, before the foot of 
civilization had pierced the impenetrable forest 
north of the White Mountains, and while the 
red Indian roamed unmolested the hunting- 
ground of his fathers, William Reade emigrated 
from Portsmouth to a sparse settlement high 
up on what is now known as the Saco River. 
Reade was a poor man, but an ambitious one, 
and the wonderful stories which had reached 
Lim of the facilities for hunting and fishing 
afforded by the wild region round about the 
mountains had fired his brain with the desire 
of participation. Through thick forests, and 
across unbridged rivers, through many dangers 
and much privation, he brought his tenderly- 
nurtured wife and his little daughter Leila to a 
rude log-cabin in the wilderness. It was very 
lonely and desolate there to the mother and 
her child. The neighbors were all too far off 
to be company, and the monotony of a settler’s 
life was only broken, now and then, by visits 
from the different tribes of Indians in the vicin- 
ity, most of which were upon terms of friend- 
ship with the whites. 

Among the Pequawkets was a lad of about 
fifteen, who had been stolen, when a mere 
child, from a settlement on Massachusetts Bay. 





This boy was called by his captors Wild Deer, 
on account of his extraordinary agility, but his 
English name was Marcus Wellman. Marcus 
was uncommonly strong and daring for one of 
his years ; his wild life had developed his form 
and painted health upon his cheek; he was, 
withal, generous, frank, and handsome, and a 
great favorite with the tribe which held him in 
bondage. 

Marcus went often to the hut of Mr. Reade, 
because there was something congenial to the 
boy’s innate sensibilities in the neat and orderly 
way in which that humble household was man- 
aged. Moreover, Marcus loved to listen to the 
childish prattle of the guileless Leila, and to 
witness the expression of wonder which crept 
into her blue eyes when he poured out, for her 
amusement, some tale of strange prowess and 
intrepid daring. The boy brought his girl friend 
many presents of rare feathers, rich skins, and 
gay wampum, and she prized these things very 
highly. 

One day, when the Peqauwkets had been on 
a trading excursion for many weeks, Marcus 
Wellman suddenly appeared at the house ot 
the settler, bearing in his arms a little snow- 
white lamb, a present for Leila, which he had 
bought with the fur of otters, of a settler far 
down on the coast of the big lake. The little 
girl was delighted, and promised Marcus that 
the lamb, which was to be called Snowflake, 
should never be killed or sold as long as she 
lived. 

Time passed on, and autumn misplaced the 
green feet of summer, and emptied her golden 
glories upon the mountain maples. Then there 
came down cold winds from the highland, and 
by and by the earth was wrapped in a cover- 
ing of snow. Winter, sad and solemn, settled 
down upon the home of the hunter, and Leila, 
with her lamb, no longer wandered over the 
fragrant pastures upon the hill-slope. But, 
after a while, there came g great rain, warm 
from the heavy clouds, and the snow melted 
somewhat from the cliffs, and left here and there 
patches of blighted herbage and crisp grass. 

One day, Snowflake, the pet lamb, managed 
to elude the vigilance of his mistress, and, 
frisking out of the hut, he made his way to 
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the meadows, where he had been wont to go 
with Leila. Finding no grass there, he climbed 
up the mountains, and nibbled the dried leaves 
and blades of grass which the rain had bared. 

It was not long before Leila discovered the 
absence of her pet, and, throwing on her hood 
and crimson blanket, she ran out upon the hill 
near by to seek him. Snowflake was not to 
be seen, however, and Leila, half frantic, ran 
up the hill, calling ‘‘ Snowflake! Snowflake !”’ 
But only the mocking echoes of the mountains 
replied. The little girl forgot all about the 
terror which her mother would feel at her ab- 
sence, in sorrow for the loss of her lamb. She 
fiew nimbly on, until, in the hard snow, she 
saw the tiny marks of her pet’s feet, cut deeply 
into the bare ground about the great rocks. 
So, searching for the lamb, Leila went ca until 
the sun began to decline in the wintry sky, and 
she stood upon a vast elevation of land far 
above the lonesome settlement. 

** Snowflake | Snowflake! why don't you find 
me, Snowflake ?’’ cried the little girl, wearily, 
and then she sat down upon the edge of a great 
precipice to rest and wait for the coming of her 
lamb. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Reade, thoroughly alarmed 
at the non-appearance of her child, made the 
forests to resound with her vain cries. Marcus 
Wellman, returning, near sunset, from a hunt- 
ing tour, heard the agonized voice of the mother, 
and, knowing that all was not right, he threw 
down his game, and sought, with all speed, the 
home of the settler. 

**My child! my child! oh, Marcus, bring 
me back my Leila!’ cried the half distracted 
woman, as she caught sight of the tall, lithe 
form of the young captive. 

A few moments sufficed to reveal the truth 
to the boy’s comprehension, and the heart of 
the mother leaped up in hope at his words. 

**Madam, the Wild Deer eomes not back to 
the lodge of the Pequawkets until he brings 
the White Dove to the wigwam of her father.” 

He made a wild but graceful obeisance, and 
was lost to view ir the wilderness. 

The night fell down, cold and piercing. There 
was a breath of frost in the thick air, and afar 
off, toward the northern horizon, the brave boy 
could just discern the faint belt of cold, sickly 
blue, which is a sure harbinger of a coming 
storm. But, dauntless and unfearing, Marcus 
pressed on. Leila, his pet and child playmate, 
was exposed somewhere upon the mountains ; 
should he fear? 

All night long, the lad wandered upon the 
cliffs, shouting far and wide the name of Leila. 





Morning, gray and obscured by the snow strug- 
gling slowly from the clouds, dawned upon him, 
and found him still unsuccessful. Still, not de- 
spairing, by the grateful light, he flew from 
crag to crag, until, at last, he stood upon the 
highest peak of Mount Webster. In frenzied 
haste he sought around the limits of the moun- 
tain, and then, with terrible forebodings in his 
heart, he descended into the valley. There 
was no alternative. The girl must have es- 
sayed the passage of the Notch! Horror al- 
most overcame the soul of Marcus at the bare 
possibility ; but the waning light warned him 
that there was no time for hesitation. For 
the first time since setting forth, he drew from 
his pocket a flask of whortleberry wine, which 
he kept always filled, and, placing it to his 
lips, he took a hearty draught. The stimu- 
lant gave him new life and courage, and, just 
as the last ray of daylight faded away, he found 
himself within a mile of the Gate of the Notch. 
He stooped carefully, as he entered the narrow- 
ing passage, and felt over the surface of the 
snow and ice which covered the ground. A 
wild glad cry escaped his lips as he sprang up. 
The lamb had assuredly passed that way, for 
there were the marks left by his sharp hoofs in 
the snow, and it might be possible, the boy 
thought, that Leila and her pet were together ; 
but how, Marcus dared not think! He rushed 
on a few rods, and called the girl’s name. 
There was no reply. Yet further, until the 
roar of the waters of the Silver Cascade fell 
upon his ear; he called again. He thought he 
heard a faint sound, but the wind echo voices 
which live in the mountains might have de- 
ceived him. Again he shouted, loud and clear, 
‘Leila!’ Yes, he was not mistaken now; it 
was the far-off bleat of Snowflake which an- 
swered him. On and on he went, until he 
reached the foot of the cascade; he could go 
no further, for the eternal wall of rock pre- 
cluded all idea of advancement in that direc- 
tion. He stopped, and called the name of 
Snowflake ; the lamb’s answering bleat was 
almost at his side. Marcus drew out a tinder- 
box and a few sticks of pitch-wood—articles 
which no hunter, red or white, carries not 
about his person—and, in a moment, by the 
aid of the light thus procured, his eye drank 
in the scene. 

Upon a narrow shelf of rock, apparently life- 
less, lay the form of the little Leila, her hands 
crossed upon her breast, and a tear frozen upon 
either cheek. Close by her side crouched the 
lamb, his head laid upon her face, as if he knew 
that on the retention of warmth her life de- 
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pended. Marcus took her up in his arms, and 
chafed her cold hands, and breathed into her 
silent lips. There was no sign of life except a 
faint pulsation about the heart, and the brave 
boy almost despaired of ever seeing the light 
of those blue eyes again. Suddenly, he be- 
thought himself of the flask of wine, and, draw- 
ing it forth, he forced some of the stimulant 
between her lips. After awhile, she opened 
her eyes dreamily, and murmured to herself— 

‘Poor little Snowflake! why don’t he come 
back ?”’ 

‘* Snowflake is here, Leila; and don’t you 
know me, Marcus Wellman ?’’ 

*O yes! Is it you, Marcus? I’m glad, for 
I am so sleepy.” 

Marcus knew that the drowsiness which steals 
over the freezing was coming to the worn-out 
child, and he exerted himself to keep her 
awake, as he sped up the mountain, carrying 
her in his arms, the lamb following nimbly 
behind. 

It was nearly midnight of the following day- 





night when Marcus, wearied and foot-sore, laid 
the little Leila in the lap of her overjoyed 
mother. That was a time of joy long to be 
remembered in the hut of William Reade—a 
time of thanksgiving and praise to the Great 
Father of all good. 


Well, reader, a good many years afterwards, 
Marcus Wellman, having made his escape from 
the Pequawkets, grew to be a rich man, a law- 
yer in a promising Eastern city; and when 
people had begun to speak of him as great 
and good, what do you think he did? He 
went far back to the foot of the White Moun- 
tains, and brought away Leila Reade and her 
parents to the beautiful home he had provided 
for them ; and by and by, when the world had 
done wondering, he made Leila his wife, and 
they were a very happy family. 

Marcus Wellman lived long, and, if a life of 
usefulness and active charity can avail, then he 
will claim much happiness in the Great Here- 
after. 





ABOUT SISTERS-IN-LAW 


BY A SISTER-IN-LAW. 


In a recent periodical, the question is mooted 
why the sister-in-law is made to carry so heavy 
a burden of blame and censure. It is further 
suggested that some person might do service 
by considering the question. In accordance 
with this hint, I have sketched a few crude 
thoughts; yet they are the result of long and 
not always agreeable experience. 

Although not teeming with responsibilities 
so vast, so onerous, so important, indeed, as 
many other relationships, yet there is, per- 
haps, no one relation which, in its tendencies, 
combines more elements of the disagreeable, 
the painful, the annoying, than that of the 
sister-in-law. With the single exception of the 
step-mother, perhaps no class has come in for 
so large a share of abuse and censure as the 
sisterhood-in-law. Doubtless, there are in- 
stances of unkindness and wrong doing to be 
found in this fraternity, as there certainly are 
among the nearest relatives, and the tendencies 
of man’s “heart are evil, and that continually ;”’ 
but that the simple fact of such relationship 
should transform characters previously respect- 
able into fiends, whose mission it is to torment 
their beloved brothers’ wives, is a subject that 





should be investigated in the spirit of candor 
and by the light of truth. 

While all marital rights are conceded to the 
wife, be she what she may, it should not be 
forgotten that a spinster, sustaining, without 
any agency on her part, the relation of sister 
to a husband, who sees no cause why he should 
cease to love his childhood’s playmate, the 
solacer of many an anxiety, the ready assistant 
in many an exigency, when her ready affection 
extended the hand at the moment and in the 
manner necessary for the rescue ;—that she also 
has rights and sensibilities too should be re- 
membered. He cannot suspect that the very 
common occurrence of his having taken a wife 
should oblige him to ignore that sister’s rights, 
and place her beyond those limits where she 
might claim ‘the benefit of clergy.” 

In its various phases, the subject may be 
considered Lunarian. We may suppose almost 
anything, and not fall very far short of the 
actual experience of some misguided, unfortu- 
nate wife, who had been so reckless as to marry 
a man who had a sister, and was also so stub- 
born, or perverse, or self-willed, or something 
else, that he cannot at once see the necessity 
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of ceasing to love his only sister, who had 
never given him a moment’s pain in her life. 
He remembers how often she had been a minis- 
tering angel to him in his seasons of sickness, 
his hours of depression, his months of unpro 
ductive labor, followed closely by disappoint- 
ments, which almost trod in the steps of an 
achieved good. Her voice has soothed his irri- 
tation, has encouraged him to perseverance, 
and in various ways aided his steps while he 
scales the rugged mountain which is crowned 
with the object of his quest. He sees not why 
he should cease to love and confide in that 
sister. He loves his wife too; finds ample 
room in his heart for both, for all. 

The sister’s mission is to cheer and soothe 
the sterner nature of her brother. When he 
is writhing beneath inflictions which strew the 
pathway of every man in his business connec- 
tions, who but the sister sympathizes in his 
anxieties, shares his sorrows, and encourages 
him ‘‘to go ahead?’’ There is a propriety in 
this. Their childhood’s joys and sorrows were 
mutually shared. The instincts of childhood 
mature with added years, until they form a 
principle of life whose genial influence has 
always shown itself in a ready sympathy. The 
brother knows no tenderer tie, no kinder affec- 
tion than that which glows to his sister; nor has 
he the remotest idea that this must close his 
heart against other loves, other relationships. 
It cannot be asserted that this is a rule without 
exceptions. Sisters there are whose cold selfish- 
ness makes them indifferent to their brothers’ 
interests and pursuits, and thus estranges them 
until they think not of the relationship but as 
a conventionality ; and there are brothers, tgo, 
whose heartlessness wrings with agony the sensi- 
bilities of their sisters’ hearts, until they are al- 
most exiles from their affections. Not quite. 
Woman is true to her early instincts; child- 
hood’s loves can never be entirely obliterated. 
These may be considered excrescences upon the 
family relationships—exceptions which prove 
the correctness of the general rule. 

A widowed mother, anxious mainly for the 
well-doing of her children, devotes her small 
means and the untiring energies of a mother’s 
nature to their preparation for some position in 
life, by which they can establish themselves 
respectably and reciprocate her efforts. She 
doubts not they will comfort her declining years, 
and minister to the necessities which may re- 
sult from an entire abnegation of self-interest, 
in surrendering to them her little all, sufficient, 
it might have been, for her own needs, but she 
yields it cheerfully, that her dear boys may 





have all the encouragement she can give them 
in the start on life’s journey. Small as it may 
be in counting, to her the sacrifice is great, for 
itis her all. ‘‘ Angels could no more.’’ The 
sister, too, emulating her mother’s zeal, and 
nothing behind her in affectionate ardor, lends 
the whole force of her talents to the one great 
object, the acme of her wishes. Prospectively 
she sees her brothers respectably established 
in business, while she, resting from her varied 
struggles, shares with them the prosperity to 
which she is conscious of having largely con- 
tributed. 

The mother’s health is broken. For the fewer 
consolations of her waning years she is mainly 
dependent upon the society and filial tender- 
ness of her only daughter. She resolves to de- 
vote her life to the re-energizing her mother’s 
failing comforts, to renovate her social enjoy- 
ments by the recuperative influence of friends 
gathered around their hearth, or epistolary con- 
verse with those of former days, now far away. 
The son finds himself in circumstances which 
justify his taking a wife. The mother and sister 
declare that they are ready to receive and love 
any one who can make him happy. He cannot 
think of separating from his tried friends; sees 
no necessity for it; will not listen to the sug- 
gestions of prudence and a well-grounded fear 
that it is injudicious to combine the two fami- 
lies into one. He would never have thought 
of marrying, if such a change must be the re- 
sult. Having so long accustomed themselves 
to consider his wishes paramount to all other 
considerations, they at length yield, though 
not without misgivings and fears for the result. 
The young wife is brought to them an entire 
stranger, and not much more to her husband ; 
their acquaintance has been short, and every- 
body knows that there is a bright halo thrown 
over and around ‘‘courting days” which is 
never entirely free from illusion. 

In assuming his new relationship, the hus- 
band is honest in his intentions, and sincere 
in his vow to love, cherish, and protect her 
who has taken his name, and forsaken her 
own home for his. Nor has he the most remote 
idea that his new ties can in any way weaken 
or interfere with those which, from the first 
moment that he can remember, have been 
closely interwoven with every fibre of his heart. 
What his mother and sister have always been 
to him, they continue to be. Perhaps, fearing 
that they may feel themselves supplanted, he 
is particularly demonstrative to assure them 
that he is unchanged. To them he is more 
dear, more interesting than ever, because he is 
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just opening a new act in life's panoramic 
drama. 

Glowing with all a young lover’s ardor, it 
does not occur to him that she, whom he has 
distinguished by making her his life’s com- 
panion, can imagine herself wronged, because 
the loves ‘‘o’ lang syne”’ still retain their seat 
in his heart. Often has he, in his first acquaint- 
ance with her, enlarged upon his obligations to 
these dear, faithful ones. He felt that, as ob- 
jects of interest increased, his capacity for loving 
was also largely increased. His filial and fra- 
ternal affections do not in the least jostle with 
his conjugal admiration and preference. Each 
has spacious and commodious departments in 
his loving nature, and, happy in his own honest 
consciousness, he dreams not of discontent. 
By and by the wife wears a clouded brow; 
after urgent questioning, she complains that 
she is not in her station as the head of his 
He hears with surprise, and resolves 
to observe for himself. After a long and close 
scrutiny, nothing is detected. It is more than 
hinted that his vision is obscured by partiality, 
and many things are asserted, which he might 
see. Finally, he resorts to his early, well-tried 
friend, and very gently intimates the com- 
plaints which have for a long time made him 
uncomfortable. She assures him that she wishes 
not for precedency in the house; he is aware 
that their mother’s failing health disables her ; 
it is only for the acknowledged head to come 
forward and take her place. For herself, she 
only does what seems to be left for her to do. 

Suspicion and jealousy thus aroused, soon 
are rampant. The wife, feeling herself dis- 
trusted, seeks her confidants among the neigh- 
bors ; and as neighbors are apt to do, they give 
a wide circulation to the facts, as they received 
them; but in passing from hand to hand, the 
stamp and signature are so nearly obliterated 
that even the aggrieved one scarcely recognizes 
them as herown. This is an intolerable griev- 
ance to a quiet, minding-their-own-business 
family ; and by the time it reaches them, its 
form is such as to excite their strong indignation. 
Knowing that all their efforts have had reference 
to the advantage of the new dynasty; feeling 
that they have not only been unappreciated, but 
misrepresented by an injudicious young wo- 
man, who was obtruded upon them; with no 
very amicable spirit, she is spoken to upon the 
subject. Believing that her privileges have 
been wantonly trespassed upon, and yielding to 
the influence of the green-eyed spirit, she pours 
forth her sense of the injury in no measured 
terms. The fleod-gates are now torn away by 
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the rushing torrent; and who shall estimate the 
damage? By this time, blame has undoubtedly 
been incurred on both sides. If the wife be a 
shrewd, intelligent, attractive, and not over 
scrupulous woman, she falls into her husband’s 
arms; pleads with tears her abnegation of 
friends and pleasant home for him, whom she 
still worships with her whole heart; but if he 
allows others to stand between them, and by 
artful insinuations to obscure his perception of 
her wrongs and rights, her happiness is de- 
stroyed; this is no home for her, and she cares 
not where she goes. 

The influence thus exerted has a telling effect 
upon the husband. He is first suspicious, then 
dissatisfied, and finally is half convinced that 
the shade which hovers upon the brow of mother 
and sister is an expression of dislike to his wife 
and unkindness to himself. Conscious that he 
has always studied their comfort, he sees not 
why this marked discontent ‘‘all round; and 
finally adopts the fine old saw that ‘‘ women 
cannot live together peaceably; they are al- 
ways unreasonable.’’ The wife seizes the most 
favorable moments for making an impression ; 
calls his attention to matters trivial in them- 
selves, yet, to her jaundiced eye, are ‘‘ confir- 
mation strong ;”’ and finally brings his eye to 
the same range. He first fears, and is slow in 
receiving the conviction that her complaints 
are notcauseless. Feeling himself the respon- 
sible protector of his wife, in a moment of irri- 
tation words are spoken to the friends of his 
whole life such as they never heard before 
from him, and which inflict a deep, a gaping 
wound that even timecannot heal. The barbed 
arrow will forever rankle ; death alone can ex- 
tract it. 

Thus the sacred ties of home relationship, 
made holy by the sanction of God, are rudely 
sundered, never again to be perfectly reunited. 
Ingratitude from those dearly, and earnestly, 
and long loved and trusted implicitly, plants a 
thorn in the heart’s core, which corrodes and 
embitters all else that life can bring. It is that 
‘*one fatal remembrance, for which joy hath no 
balm, and affliction no sting.’’ Deep, bitter, in- 
expressible regret takes the place of the strong- 
est love of a mother’s heart, of a sister’s yearn- 
ing attachment. If such revulsion takes place 
where the tenderest heart sympathies had 
been concentrated, what must be the feeling to- 
ward the stranger who wrought all this sorrow, 
this mischief, this heart-rending estrangement ? 
Naturally enough, strong dislike, and a disposi- 
tion to censure severely, would be the mutual 


sentiment. But this would be unjust; all are 
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wrong, because they do not fairly represent their 
own position. Unconsciously, the mother and 
sister have been placed ina false position; with- 
out any ill purpose on their part, were found in 
the way of their new connection, who treated 
them as if they had thrust themselves there to 
contravene her rights. The other party, know- 
ing themselves acquitted of any intention to 
interfere, feel themselves insulted on their own 
ground, and believe that, if they pass it unno- 
ticed, they compromise their own self-respect. 
A cool, deliberate examination of the subject 
would trace the wrong, through many consecu- 
tive links, to the prime cause of all the trouble. 
A mistaken affection had attempted to amalga- 
mate elements that could not combine. As 
well might the fruiterer engraft an apple upon 
the peach-tree. All who know anything of this 
method of improving fruit know that this is an 
impossibility. Certain similarities must exist, 
to give success to the experiment. 

We will just suppose the young wife to be 
one of your inane characters; wanting in all 
the attributes of common sense; married be- 
cause women were made for that relation, not 
considering the duties and responsibilities which 
it involves, regardless of all but her own free 
indulgence, which she hoped to secure by an 
escape from the too rigid restraints of home 
rule. Finding impediments in the way, she 
attempts to remove them by complaints ; being 
destitute of skill for stratagem, instead of bland- 
ishments, she resorts to temper, avery inefficient 
weapon in skilless hands; the result is, she de- 
feats herself with her own weapons, wielded by 
her own hands. The husband’s vision, unob- 
scured by dalliance, and rectified by truth to 
the proper angle of observation, views the same 
attributed blame in an entirely different light. 
Loth as he may be to admit the fact, he is 
constrained to it by a conviction that she to 
whom he has vowed protection has, by misre- 
presentation, forfeited her claim to being even 
vindicated on just and honorable grounds. Of 
course, he will not encourage vituperation 
against those dearly loved ones to whom he 
owes so much. Availing himself of the right 
conferred by his relationship, he speaks, in 
gentle, decided tone, in plain, unmistakable 
language, his sense of her misguided conduct, 
and insists that it must be changed. Those 
whom she thus censures he has known to be 
always upright, and he will defend them against 
injustice. Then ‘‘comes the tug of war.’’ The 
whole neighborhood, having been made cogni- 
zant of the unhappy wife’s cruel wrongs, is ar- 
rayed against the ogre mother and the contempt- 





ible ‘‘old maid.’’ The son is then entreated 
to let them go, they care not where, so they 
escape this disgraceful mélée. He says they 
shall not be driven from their own home under 
circumstances so unjust; he will assert their 
rights; they shall remain under his protection, 
and his wife must be taught her duty to her 
husband, and to respect his family obligations. 
This may be perfectly just, but is a very erro- 
neous view of the case. The results are in- 
creased and perpetuated disgust, terminating, 
perhaps, in a domestic rupture which may 
never be healed. Cold reserve invades the 
hearth which was before glowing with home 
affections. The neighborhood, as neighbor- 
hoods are supposed to do sometimes, without 
much examination, makes cause with the com- 
plainer, and thus broils and discomfort embitter 
the lives of several who really would be puzzled 
to tell how and when the difficulty commenced. 

Then the little offshoots from the family tree 
enlist the warmest love and interest of the house- 
hold. Whilst they are young and troublesome, 
anybody that is willing to take the charge ot 
them may, without interference. Everybody 
knows about grandma’s love, and aunty’s is 
not awhit behind. The little wants of infancy 
are tenderly watched; the tottering step is 
guided ; the eye pleased with little exhibitions 
that have all the charm of novelty; the atten- 
tion riveted by melodies from ‘‘ Mother Goose”’ 
and the fairy tale; and the ear delighted with 
the gleeful song. When wearied or grieved, 
they are nestled in the gentle arms, and 
soothed by affection’s voice; when sleepy, 
they are robed for bed, and the little prayer 
poured forth at aunty’s knee; and she lays 
them on their pillow, softly kissing good-night, 
while her heart overflows with a gushing love 
little less than maternal. No one, not even 
herself, is conscious of the silent influence she 
is thus gaining, of the strong love she is thus 
concentrating upon herself. As long as the 
mother is relieved of the troubles and vexa- 
tious cares inseparable from young children, 
she gives herself little or no anxiety; but 
when they begin to manifest a fond preference, 
when the little characteristics are constantly 
revealing the results of aunty’s careful train- 
ing—grandma, if alive, is laid by, and is less 
obnoxious, because less active—the fiend jeal- 
ousy is again aroused, especially if papa is 
pleased to have it so. It is now discovered 
that the mother’s province is invaded; there 
is danger that her influence will be impaired, 
if not destroyed, and counteracting measures 
must be adopted. Those resorted to are not 
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always such as the moralist would approve, 
but the case requires stringent treatment. It 
is not easy to neutralize aunty’s influence, 
without a suspension of labor on her part, or 
increased responsibilities on that of the mother. 
This is a somewhat difficult réle. The children 
love aunty dearly, for she has been the getter- 
up and companion of all their little festivities, 
remembers anniversaries, and signalizes them 
with gifts, and is always promoting their happi- 
ness and lavishing affection upon them. Aunty 
is so good, they must love her. Why should 
mamma try to infuse a tincture of gall into 
their pure young affections? Jealousy has not 
yet finished her fiendish work, but has in- 
creased in strgngth with advancing years. By 
the time they might be agreeable companions, 
and in a measure repay the kindness that has 
been lavished upon them without stint, and 
anticipation approaches to realization, the in- 
sidious poison is working cruel disappointment 
to the hopes so long, so fondly cherished ; and 
aunty feels that, so far as her own happiness is 
concerned, the best years of her life have been 
frittered away in a rewardless labor. Take 
courage, disappointed sister. These children 
of your yearning heart will yet do justice to 
your care for them. To life’s remotest verge, 
and when you have passed its bourne, they 
will cherish your memory, and tell to their 
own children all that you did for themselves. 
Perchance, they will have learned a lesson of 
importance, to guide them when they shall 
sustain new and possibly trying relationships. 
So your labor will not have been in vain in 
the Lord; you may have suffered much and 
undeservedly, but eternity alone can unroll 
the scroll, showing the results of this same 
labor and sorrow. 

The case of a widowed mother and sister has 
been supposed because it is believed that, with- 
out some strong tie binding her to the place, 
no sister, with spirit enough to be useful any- 
where, would stay in a place where she found 
herself obnoxious ; she must have much stronger 
reasons than usually exist. Innumerable cases 
might be supposed, all tending to the same re- 
sults; but perhaps too much time has already 
been given to a subject not very interesting to 
the many, and yet it is fraught with important 
teachings to every woman who may stand in 
the relation of sister-in-law. 

It may be noticed that such jealousies rarely 
arise on the part of the husband. The relatives 
of his wife, of whatever name, are always wel- 
To be sure, he would not 


comed for her sake. 
submit to dictation from any relation-in-law, 





but his house is open to them, and his good- 
will is manifested on all occasions. Why is it, 
then, that so much trouble arises from the re- 
lationship of sister-in-law on the other side? Is 
there an intuitive antagonism in this relation ? 
Is it an axiom that this connection places the 
parties concerned in a belligerent attitude? 
Probably not. The mischief has a deep root 
in the native depravity of the heart; jealousy 
is its main spring, and selfishness its constant 
stimulator. The young wife has no idea of 
relinquishing her home loves, to say nothing 
of juvenile friendships with both sexes. She 
will not deny herself the gay party, the inde- 
cent style of dress, not even the disgusting 
waltz and polka with those she knows to be 
offensive to her husband. If he remonstrates, 
he is ‘‘fussy,’’ ‘‘old fogyish,’’ wants to deprive 
her at once of all her youthful friends and en- 
joyments. She will not submit to it—not she. 
He may understand that when she vowed, at 
God’s altar, to love, honor, and obey her hus- 
band, the casting away of everything that 
could make life endurable was not reckoned in 
the category of marital duties. But let him 
bring a dependent sister to his home, and in- 
sist that she shall be distinguished as a near 
relative, to whom he owes much; perhaps his 
present prosperous conditidn is the fruit of her 
self-abnegation. Her brother, in the plenitude 
of his love and gratitude, feels that all he can 
do is inadequate to express his sense of her 
merit and his obligation to her. Let him do 
this, and the tables are turned. With tears, 
he is informed that she has left all for him, 
and that now her comfort is poisoned by the 
introduction of a disagreeable malignant, to 
whom she must succumb and play the agree- 
able; she won’t do it. The sister, loving her 
brother dearly, is sure that he is not happy in 
his home, allows resentful sentiments to take 
an undue place in her mind, is first suspicious, 
then dislikes, and finally hates. This being 
confirmed by indulgence, the hearts of two are 
embittered, and a lifelong estrangement results 
from their being brought into a false juxtaposi- 
tion. That this antagonism exists has passed 
into an axiom. The consequences are painful 
—always a disturbance of domestic harmony ; 
and frequently the fiend hatred enthrones him- 
self in hearts which might not otherwise have 
been polluted with his baneful presence. 
Husbands, if you love your wives, and wish 
to preserve harmony and unity intact around 
your hearthstone, obtrude no unwelcome guest 
into the circle which should be sacred to peace. 
No matter what the relation may be, if you 
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wish to sustain it, bring it not into closer con- 
tact. This may be a bitter, nauseous bolus, 
but it is Eden compared with those broils 
which exile peace from your domicile. You 
love your sister, are under unspeakable obliga- 
tions to her; she needs assistance and protec- 
tion, and it is a joyful moment when you can 
give them. Let your kindness and bounty be 
commensurate with your ability; but, as you 
value her happiness and your own, bring her 
not into your house, assign her not a place at 
your board and ingle. Hard as this seems in 
the abstract, it is the greatest boon you can 
give her. 

Sister-in-law, remember that your brother 
has formed new alliances, which require him, 
in a certain degree, to abjure other relations 
and ‘‘cleave to his wife.”” He has entered a 
new arena, the business of which is to be 
shared with one who has forgotten her father’s 
house that she may be an element in the 
united head of another more dear, more inte- 
resting, more engrossing home. This is an in- 
disputable fact, and however dear brother may 
be to you, however strong may be your interest 
in all that relates to him, there is a separation 
between him and you that must be held sacred. 
Love him and his as you will, do all you can 
for them in your isolated capacity, but remem- 
ber that any approach to familiarity with his 
domesticities may be misapprehended, and com- 





promise the comfort of both him and your- 
self. 

It is a law of nature or something else, that, 
generally, a young wife is intolerant to her 
husband’s relatives. Make the best of it, its 
origin is in her little selfish heart. All of it 
that she does not retain for herself is given to 
him, and she will not share Ais with another. 

In thus brushing away the cobwebs for the 
wife, she may thank us for accomplishing her 
wish; but we cannot congratulate her upon 
being left to a clear field. Many an opportu- 
nity of planting herself in the hearts of her 
husband’s beloved ones does she lose; many a 
sunny smile, beaming pleasantly upon his joy- 
ous face, having its source in the grateful con- 
sciousness that his wife wishes to please him, 
does she miss; many an hour of confidential, 
social comfort, which closes with the thought, 
‘Well, when Jacques married, I thought he 
was lost to me, but, instead, I have gained a 
sweet, affectionate, darling sister; my good 
brother’s happiness is in safe keeping,’’ never 
are hers. These delights are not for them who 
bar their hearts against those who are and 
must forever be closely associated with all that 
is dear, all that is tenderly connected with 
every husband’s remembrances of his child- 
hood’s home. . The first years of marriage fur- 
nish the opportunity; this lost, can never be 
recalled. 





HOME AND THE HOMELESS. 


BY ANNIE FRAUST. 


(See plate.) 


In the steerage room of the great ship ‘‘ Drag- 
on,”’ that was ploughing its way through the 
waves of the ocean, between Ireland and 
America, sat one sad group, Bridget Sullivan 
and her three children, who, an hour before, 
had seen the body of Larry, the husband and 
father, lowered into the sea. The poor woman 
gathered her little ones close to her, sobbing 
and moaning with true Irish vehemence; she 
had a dreary prospect. Each moment took her 
farther from the home she had left for her hus- 
band’s sake, and nearer a new country, where 
she would not meet one familiar face, or hear 
one voice she knew. Her passage paid, she 
had but about four dollars in money, and a 
small stock in clothing. Truly, for a widow 
with three children, the prospect was dreary 
Maggie, the eldest, leaned sadly 


enough. 





against her mother, crying bitterly, while Larry 
and Norah stood quietly near, half sympathiz- 
ing, half wondering at their mother’s grief. 
Larry had a cousin in America, but where, he 
had not known; his name was Sullivan, too, 
Mark Sullivan, but that was all the guide the 
widow had, and to search for Mark Sullivan 
through all America was dreary work to under- 
take. So, desponding, weary, and poor, Mrs. 
Sullivan landed in New York. She did not 
linger there. They landed in the morning, and 
before night she was trudging out of the city. 
The noise confused her, and she had a preju- 
dice against city folks, and longed for the kindly 
sympathy she hoped to meet on farms or in 
villages. 

We cannot follow the four in their wander- 
ings ; when we find them again, it is resting at 
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noon, on a cold, damp fall day in a neat, pretty 
cottage some fifty miles from the city of New 
York. Dinner is going on the table, and the 
farmer, with Norah on his knee, is coaxing her 
to talk, with an apple for a bribe, while Larry 
looks wistfully on, and -Mrs. Sullivan, with 
Maggie asleep on her knee, sadly looks forward 
to the afternoon’s tramp. Pennyless, and un- 
able to procure work, there seems no prospect 
for her but begging. : 

‘*So,”’ said the farmer to the little one on his 
knee, ‘‘ your name is Norah. That was my 
grandmother’s name. Bessie,’ he continued, 
speaking to his daughter, who with her brother 
was ylaying with the farm dog, ‘‘ Bessie, help 
your mother spread the table, and we’ll see if 
Norah likes soup better than apples.” 

‘*T like apples,”’ said Larry, eagerly. 

**Do you, my man ?’’ said the farmer, toss- 
ing him one. ‘‘ What’s your name?” 

** Larry, sir; Larry Sullivan.”’ 

** Sure it was his father’s name before him,”’ 
said Bridget. 

‘* His father’s dead, then ?”’ 

** Yes, died comin’ over. It was comin’ to 
Ameriky he was, sir, to better himself, and he 
was hopin’ a cousin he had here, that had lived 
forninst him in the ould country, and was like 
a brother to him, would be tellin’ him about 
the work, sure.”’ 

‘* What was his cousin’s name?’’ 

** Mark Sullivan.” 

‘Why, that’s me! Larry, like my own 
brother. Arrah, that he was. And he’s dead.”’ 
And a hot tear rolled down the sunburned 
cheeks, as he bent over the widow and the 
sleeping Maggie. ‘‘ Take off your cloak, girl. 
It ain’t Larry’s woman that shall ramble about 
the world while Mark Sullivan has a roof to 
cover him.”’ 

Days passed, and still Biddy and her children 
were inmates of the farm. Hannah, Mark’s 
wife, found the active, willing Irishwoman a 
great help in the house. Maggie had already 
found out how to make herself useful, and the 
increased family were becoming firmly united 
in love. And having shown how the homeless 
wanderers found a home, I must turn again to 
my heroine, Norah. 

It was one warm, sunny day in early spring, 
when Mrs. Maywood came to the village of 
Hazeldell to pass a few months. Mrs. May- 
wood was a young, wealthy widow, who in two 
short years had been a bride and mother, 
widowed and childless. Her husband and child 
had died within a week of each other, and un- 
nerved, weakened by the double shock, she had 

4i* 





left her New York home to spend a few quiet 
months in Hazeldell and try to recruit her 
health and spirits. Biddy Sullivan’s story was 
told to Mrs. Maywood by her landlady, and 
being young and herself in trouble, it had 
strongly interested her. With quick, impul- 
sive generosity, she had sent for Biddy, made 
her a present of some money, and asked to see 
the children. Maggie, delicate and frail, espe- 
cially interested her, and she promised to see 
about putting her to schovl ; but the tottling 
Norah, with her bright, black eyes, and frank, 
winning face, had sprung right into the sorrow- 
ing widow’s heart. During the months she was 
at Hazledell, she rarely permitted a day to pass, 
without sending for the child. Maggie she 
placed in a school, and she found an abundant 
supply of sewing among her friends for Biddy ; 
but Norah had become dear to her almost as 
the child she had buried in its infancy. She 
was going home, and she made a proposition to 
the mother. She would adopt Norah, give her 
every advantage of position and education, but 
the mother must entirely resign her. Mrs. 
Maywood could not endure the idea of taking 
the child as her own, if a low, ignorant Irish- 
woman was to be really its mother. After a 
long struggle, the _nselfish wish for the child’s 
good prevailed in ..e mother’s heart, and Mrs. 
Maywood formally adopted Norah, and took her 
with her to her city home. 

Mrs. Maywood’s gradual winning of the child 
proved a wise course. Accustomed to the face, 
and low, kind voice of her new mother, she 
easily forgot her own parent, and became happy 
and contented in her new home. 

It was a dark winter’s night in New York 
city. The snow lay piled in heavy masses on 
the pavements, and the wind howled and whis- 
tled mournfully ; but in the parlor of Mrs. May- 
wood’s house there was one couple who cared 
nothing for the storm without— Miss Maywood, 
the belle of the season, and young Grantley 
Harrison, who, now seated beside her, held one 
not unwilling hand in his, and whispered tender 
words to listening ears. 

‘*And I may tell your mother our love is 
mutual ?’”’ said the young man in a low tone. 

“Yes, Grantley.”” And the bright head 
drooped, while from the downcast eyes there 
poured forth looks of love and perfect happi- 
ness. 

Norah Maywood, now in her eighteenth year, 
fulfilled all the promise of beauty her childhood 
gave. Tall, with a full, proud figure, and a 
stately carriage, every movement was easy, 
graceful, and dignified. Her face was in the 
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true type of her country’s beauty. A fresh, 
clear complexion, handsome well-defined fea- 
tures, a beautiful mouth and teeth, large hazel 
eyes full of intelligence, and soft, dark brown 
hair, curling in large, full ringlets, elastic and 
springing with her every movement. And with 
her Irish beauty, there were all the impulsive, 
warm-hearted, generous feelings of her race. 
Loving her adopted mother with a fervor and 
passion many a true mother might have coveted, 
she had yet given Grantley Harrison the pure 
undivided love a young heart can give to its first 
love. Norah was very happy on that stormy 
night. 

‘*Shall I tell him?’ said Mrs. Maywood, 
softly, as she paced up and down in her own 
room with an open letter in her hand. ‘Shall 
I tell him? The Harrisons are proud, very 
proud, and I may destroy her happiness for 
life. She would grace a court, my queenly 
Norah ; but I may bring misery upon her if 
it is concealed now, to be revealed hereafter.”’ 
And after a long communion, and a struggle in 
her own heart, Mrs. Maywood went down to 
tell Grantley that Norah was the child of poor 
Irish parents, and not the daughter of the New 
York merchant, Godfrey Maywood. 

He had left the house, vowing unalterable 
love and constancy, and Norah had again sought 
her mother. Mrs. Maywood was lying upon the 
sofa with a pale face, and trembling violently, 
suffering from an attack of pain caused by an 
organic disease of the heart. Any agitation 
was apt to produce these attacks, and without 
any misgivings the young girl administered the 
usual remedies. But they did not have the ex- 
pected effect ; the pain increased, a doctor was 
summoned, and the next morning Nora wept 
over the corpse of her she had always called, 
and believed to be, her mother. 

The funeral was over, and Norah was stand- 
ing alone in her mother’s room. In her hand 
was a letter, found among Mrs. Maywood’s 
papers, directed to herself, which told her her 
low origin, and of her own parents. 

Norah stood stunned, bewildered by the letter, 
and then went a-yearning for Grantley, who 
had vowed always to love her. She had not 
seen him since Mrs. Maywood’s death. Ah, he 
knew! he had left her. What right had she 
to be the wife of a man like him? With bitter, 
impulsive scorn she asked herself the question, 
and drew up her queenly figure as if in con- 
tempt at its own low birth. Misfortunes never 
eome single, and another blow fell upon Norah. 


Mrs. Maywood had left nowill; the propertywas | crushed heart longing for him. 





claimed bya near relative ; and Norah must earn 
her own bread, and leave her home. She was 
occupied in collecting and arranging her ward- 
robe, determined to start for Hazeldell and find 
her family, when a card was handed to her, 
bearing the name ‘‘Grantley Harrison, Senior.’’ 
Grantley’s father! With an erect, proud car- 
riage and firm step, Norah went to meet him. 
He rose as she entered, and involuntarily bowed 
low before her queenly beauty, heightened by 
her deep mourning dress. 

‘*T regret to disturb you,’’ he said, courte- 
ously, ‘‘when your grief is so recent, but I 
called upon my son’s errand,”’ 

Norah’s heart bounded. 

‘* He sailed for Europe this morning on—”’ 

Mr. Harrison stopped ; that pallid face, reel- 
ing figure, and outstretched hand warned him 
that he had been too abrupt. For a moment, 
Norah could not speak; then by a violent 
effort she forced her face to look composed, and 
sat down, with a wretched attempt at her 
wonted dignity. 

**Go on, sir,’’ she said. 

‘*He begged me to call and assure you of his 
undying interest and affection.” 

** Insulting !’? muttered Norah. 

‘*He was obliged to leave on important busi- 
ness, and I urged his departure. I thought, 
my dear, it was better for you to be separated 
for a short time. You are both young, and 
these little trials come to every one.”’ 

Ah, Norah, pride sustains you. ‘‘I thank you, 
sir,’’ she said, coldly, rising, ‘‘for I understand 
you now. The millionaire’s son is right to leave 
the place where the sight of the woman he has 
deserted would reproach him. He need not have 
feared. Tell him, sir, that Norah Sullivan’s 
heart was given to a man whom she believed 
good and true, not to the mere fortune-hunter, 
who gave his love to Mrs. Maywood’s expected 
heiress, and in her sore grief deserted the 
young Irish girl who unconsciously deceived 
him. I have the honor, sir, to bid you good- 
morning.”’ And, with a graceful bow and steady 
step, she left him, to gain her own room, and 
weep in bitter agony for hours. Mr. Harrison 
waited till her footsteps died away, and then, 
taking a letter from his pocket directed to her, 
he deliberately opened it, tossed the envelop 
into the fire, and began to read the contents. 
It was from his son, telling Norah the necessity 
for his departure, vowing constancy, beseeching 
her to write, and was such a letter as would 
have brought comfort and strength to the poor 
Mr. Harrison 
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had promised to deliver it, but Norah’s scornful 
speech neitled him, and, muttering ‘“‘ Better 
80,”’ he tossed it also into the fire. 

Norah’s first burst of bitter, indignant grief 
over, she began again her preparations for an 
early start to Hazeldell. She had in her own 
possession about six hundred dollars, and she 
determined to make her own way when that 
was gone. There seemed to her a hard, cold 
crust about her heart after Grantley’s father 
left her, but she worked on bravely till all her 
preparations were completed. 


**Ts the pain better, Maggie ?’’ said a kind, 
gentle-looking woman, bending over a sofa in 
a pleasant farm-kitchen. 

“Yes, Auntie, I am stronger to-day.”” And 
the occupant of the sofa smiled sweetly. She 
was a woman about twenty-three or four, evi- 
dently in consumption. At her feet sat a young 
man, two or three years younger, reading aloud 
to the invalid. These were Norah’s sister and 
brother. Mark Sullivan, still hale and hearty, 
is at his work. Bessie is married to a neigh- 
boring farmer, her brother is at sea, and the 
widow’s children are the children of the house- 
hold. Mrs. Maywood had made arrangements 
for their receiving a liberal education, and 
Larry teaches the village school. Maggie had 
assisted him until the cold winter weather 
aggravated her disease, and she was forced to 
remain in the house. 

** Auntie,’ said Larry, ‘‘I must go to New 
York agafn next week. Do you think Mrs. 
Maywood would be very angry if I visited my 
sister ?”’ 

‘It wou'd be breaking the word your mother 
passed,’’ said Hannah. 

‘‘It is so hard to see her every time I am 
there, and not speak to her,” said the young 
man. ‘‘Oh, Maggie, she is so beautiful, so 
queenly! I saw her once when she sat in the 
opera-box, in a cloud of white lace, with bright 
jewels gleaming on her neck and arms. She 
is beautiful as an angel.”’ 

‘*T should like to see her,” said Maggie, her 
own sweet pale face brightening with a glow of 
sisterly pride. 

There was a knock at the door. 
opened it. 

“Ts this Mr. Sullivan’s?’’ said a low, sweet 
voice. 

‘*My sister!” cried Larry, springing up, ‘‘my 
sister Norah !” 

Norah stood still, looking in on the low room, 
and then held out her hand to Larry. “Yes, 
Will you,” she said to Hannah, 


Hannah 


your sister. 





‘*will you give Norah a home, as you did her 
mother long years ago !”’ 

‘*Come in,’ said Hannah. ‘ You are in black. 
Is Mrs. Maywood—”’ 

“Dead,” said Norah. ‘‘I have no home, now, 
but this. Three days ago I believed myself her 
child, but her letter, read after her death, told 
me all about my family till now. I have lost 
my own mother, I know, but she mentioned a 
sister—’”’ 

** Here !’’ said Maggie, opening her arms. 

Norah sprang forward, and the two siste:s 
clasped each other in a close embrace. 

Norah took Maggie’s place in the school; in 
the house, she nursed her sister and tauglit 
her sister’s scholars, but Hannah and Mark 
would not allow her to put her hand to any 
menial labor. Somehow, these warm-hearted 
Irish people seemed to feel that Mrs. Maywood’s 
adopted child had done them an honor in choos- 
ing their farm for her home, and Larry fairly 
worshipped his beautiful sister. 

Early spring came, and when the snowdrops 
began to peep above the grass, Maggie Sullivan 
went to her last resting-place. Larry and Norah 
stood above the grave, their hands fast clasped 
together, each filled with sorrow, each inwardly 
vowing to love the other more dearly, if possible, 
than before. There was a quick step on the walk 
behind them. Norah turned to face Grantley 
Harrison. The sight of the face whose memory 
had haunted her for months gave Norah a quick, 
impulsive movement forward, then she stopped. 

‘*Forgive me,’’ said the young man, proudly. 
‘*T came to seek Miss Maywood. I find,’’ he 
added, glancing fiercely at Larry, ‘‘I am in- 
truding.’’ 

‘‘Miss Maywood,” said Norah, proudly as 
himself, ‘‘is no more. Miss Sullivan is indeed 
in Hazeldell, though she believed herself for- 
gotten by Miss Maywood’s friends. Larry, this 
is Mr. Harrison, one of my New York acquaint- 
ances; Mr. Harrison, my brother Lawrence.”’ 

‘Your brother!’’ cried Grantley. ‘‘ Forgive 
me. I thought—” And he tried to take her 
hand. There was something in his voice, in 
his manner, that made Norah tremble with 
happiness, but she said— 

‘“‘Mr. Harrison long ago ceased to interest 
himself in Miss Sullivan’s family affairs.’’ 

Grantley stared. ‘‘Did you not expect me?’’ 
he said. ‘‘My letter—I surely wrote that I 
would return in May.’’ 

‘* What letter ?”’ 

‘“‘The one my father gave you.”’ 

Well, reader, I will not weary you with the 
long explanations these lovers gave one another. 
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Two weeks later, there was a quiet wedding 
at the old farm-house. Grantley and Norah 
returned to New York; and Larry was the only 
one left with the old folks in the homestead. 
Years later, his wife came there too, and his 


children made the old walls musical with young 
voices, while in the summer Bessie and Norah 
visited the house which, in the widow’s dis- 
tress, was made a ‘‘ Home for the Homeless.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDING. 


Unrout that bundle, Dora, and see what I 
bought you this morning, when I was a-buying 
for myself. Ten yards of real Swiss, lace for 
the sleeves, and a whole piece of blue lute- 
string ribbon for the sash and tucks. Do you 
know what for? Well, that dress has got to 
be made and fitted by to-morrow night, and 
you’ve got to wear it and stand for my brides- 
maid! Iknew you'd be surprised. It’s rather 
sudden, but you know I always was a believer 
in *‘ love at first sight ;’? and when two persons 
of contiguous sentiments meet, and feel that 
each has met the pardner of their destination, 
that they are unanimous in every respect, 
what ’s the use of putting it off? As my sweet 
Adonis—that’s his synonomous name, Dora— 
says, ‘‘there ’s no use; let us not tremble on 
the verge of bliss, but plunge instantaneously 
into the thrilling fountain of happiness! Let 
us no longer remain apart—we who have been 
too long strangers upon the same globe, yearn- 
ing for each other, yet dissatisfied, we knew 
not why—knew not until we met, and then the 
mystery was revealed. Let us become one in 
the eyes of the tonsorious world, even as in spirit 
Those were his very words, Dora. 
How could I persist 


we are!”’ 
Are they not beautiful ? 





against such winning persuasions? I could 
not! I named the day, and to-morrow is the 
day! To-morrow, at eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning, Alvira Slimmens will be submerged in a 
new capacity. 

I’ve had but a short time to mature my 
plans; but I think I shall leave you m the care 
of the shop at present, and all the profits of the 
work to be yours; and if that uncle that you 
spoke of, that might help you to buy out the 
stock, comes forward with two hundred cash 
down, I’ll let you have the shop, with good 
time for your payments. Come! measure off 
that skirt, and run up the breadths; there’s 
no spare time; yet the time seems endless to 
me, when I reflect that I shall not see him 
again until an hour before the ceremony is to 
be performed. He’s gone back to Boston to 
perfect his arrangements. Oh, Dora, if you 
could see him! He’s as handsome as a picture, 
with the sweetest black eyes, and such a lovely 
searf and clothes, and a ring on his finger, and 
his hands as small and white as a woman’s, and 
do you know I fancy he resembles Byron, or, at 
least, Byron’s Corsair! I never expected to be 
so superelatively happy! Wasn't it fortunate 
I trimmed up them caps and things just before 
Clara Browne run away? They’re all ready 
for an emergency, and I’ve nothing to do but 
get this dress made and pack my trunks. See! 
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how do you like it? I’d a’ sent to Lowell, 
but I hadn’t time; and this is next to what I 
wanted. I wanted a white more-antic, but there 
wasn’t a yard in Pennyville, and I considered 
myself fortunate in finding this silver brocade. 
I paid three dollars a yard for it, at Curtis’s; 
but a person don’t get married every day, ’spe- 
cially to a beautiful young student, that writes 
poetry and talks the dead languages as fluidly 
as his mother’s tongue. Hand me them scis- 
sors, Dora. Dear me, I’m so flurried, I’m 
afraid I shall spoil the set of it. Won’t you 
pull my corset-laces a little tighter, till I fit on 
the lining ? 

Make your frock as pretty as you can, for the 
ceremony is going to be in church! I’m deter- 
mined all Pennyville shall have a chance of see- 
ing that Alvira Slimmens hasn’t gone through 
the woods to put up with a crooked stick at 
last—not she! Mehitable Green will burst with 
envy, to say nothing of them twin peas, Phi- 
lista and Philistina Podd. I’ve heard of their 
remarks. I guess somebody hasn’t been any 
worse off for a chance to get married than they 
have; and if they don’t feel spiteful when they 
see the bridegroom, then I miss my gvess. 
There ’s nobody in Pennyville that will begin 
to compare with him. Clara Browne-that-was’s 
husband couldn’t hold a candle to my Adonis. 

Snip that down a little lower in front. There! 
how does that set? You see, it all come of my 
reading the advertisements. He advertised in 
that Boston paper, all about the kind of a wife 
he wanted, and we’ve been holding an episcu- 
latory correspondence ever since. He’s been 
to see me twice, and we were mutually fasci- 
nated. The only fault I can find with him is, 
he’s almost too pressing. He was determined 
I should set the very earliest day I could, and 
overcome all my scruples with the persuading- 
est eloquence, which I could not possibly resist. 

When you come to Boston to buy your millinary 
goods, Dora, you must come and see us. We 
are going to live in the subbubs, in the sweet- 
est spot; he’s described it all to me—a little 
rustaceous abode—a nest, he called it, a nest 
for his dove!—half cot, half villain, in the 
Gothic style of archetype, standing in the midst 
of a lawn, empowdered in trees, a fountain 
gambling in the mist, a portcullis running round 
three sides, the road to Boston just visible, here 
and there, through the intricacies of the foliage, 
roses twisted round the pillows, and such a cun- 
ning little China padoga in the back garden! 
He’s gone to purchase it now. That’s the 


business which keeps him from my side; other- 
wise, he assures me, he would not forsake me 





for an hour—that is, so but that he still haunted 
the vacinity of my abode—till we were one! 
He’s placed the most touching confidence in 
me, as regarding all his peculiary affairs. I 
know just what his expectations from his stern 
old father are, who keeps him on short allow- 
ance till he shall settle down into a prudent, 
stiddy married man. He’s going to pay down 
five hundred on the cottage, and lay out two 
hundred more on the furniture, which is to be 
in readiness, with a cook in the kitchen, and 
the tea-table set on our arrival at our home, 
when we have completed our bridal tower. 
Isn’t it romantic? I was so pleased’ with the 
picture he drew, just like a novel, of our arriv- 
ing at home at the twilight hour, with the lamp 
lighted in the parlor, and the servant opening 
the door to the new master and mistress, that 
I drew him a check for seven hundred dollars, 
to get everything ready beforehand, though I 
hadn’t calculated at first on laying out so much 
until everything was sure. What’sthat? You 
should have thought I would have been afraid 
to trust a stranger? Me and Adonis strangers! 
What a ludicrious idea, Dora. It’s plain you 
don’t appreciate our spirituous relations ; no- 
body but a kindred spirit could. We’ve been 
acquainted millions of ages, in some other 
spear, Adonis says, and I believe him. To be 
sure, I can’t exactly recollect, but when he 
asked me if I had not some dim foreboding of 
the shadowy past, if I had not always felt a 
want never before satisfied, if I had not seen 
his features in my dreams, I answered, yes; 
and when he pressed me closer, and wanted to 
know if that had not been the undefinable 
reason why I had rejected all my previous 
suitors, I told him that it had. Oh, Dora, if 
you’d seen how delighted he looked when I 
gave him that assurance, you wouldn’t wonder 
at my bliss. His face beamed with a soft smile, 


** Like a light within an alabaster vase,” 


as Tom Moore says, and he folded up the check 
for seven hundred dollars on the Lowell Bank 
as carelessly as a piece of newspaper, and put 
it in his pocket-book 

“With a gesture full of grace,” 


and squeezed my hands and looked into my 
eyes. Oh, Dora! He placed this ring on my 
finger, as an outward testimony of our engage- 
ment. It’s a real diamond, of the first water. 
Every time it sparkles it puts me in mind of 
what’s coming; not that I ever forget it for 
an instant, but it seems more bone fido. I was 
afraid he would be displeased when he learned 
I had accumulated my money in the millinary 
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business ; but it didn’t seem to make a bit of 
difference with him; he laughed, and said so 
nicely that a ‘‘ bottle of frangiponi would re- 
move all the odor of Boquet de Brimstone from 
these precious fingers ;’’ and then he put the 
ring on the engagement finger, and kissed it, 
and I felt in the seventh heaven of rapturous 
sensation. 

See if you can hook up this lining. I’ll hold 
my breath—now! Ono, it’s not a bit too tight. 
It’s going to make up sweetly, isn’t it? I 
stopped at Mother Brush’s on my way along, 


” 


and engaged her to bake me two nice loaves 
of cake, ‘one of them to be the wedding-loaf. 
I’m going to have cake, and wine, and confee- 
tionary, and after the ceremony such of my 
acquaintances as J invite are to stop in and 
congratulate us. The notes are to be sent out 
in the morning. Won’t there be a flutter in 
Pennyville ’—he! he! I think I see Mehitable 
Green reading hers. I’ve asked her and Miss 
Sharp on purpose to see how dumbfounded and 
enviable they will be. Won't I be polite and 
dreadfully civil when Miss Green comes up to 
wish me joy! 

Eight o’clock, a-ready! One day more! 
twenty-four hours of ‘‘maiden meditation, fancy 
free,’’ and Alvira Slimmens will be no more. I 
don’t know where the time has flew to. My 
dress is hardly two-thirds done ; and to-morrow 
I shall have all my packing, and my dressing, 
and a thousand little things todo. We won’t 
get to bed before midnight, Dora. Your frock 
is going to be charming. Blue is very becoming 
to your fair complexion. I must stop sewing 
long enough to put my hair in papers. I don’t 
know but it’s fortunate that my Adonis is going 
to be absent all day to-morrow; ’cause I can 
leave my hair rolled up till the last thing, and 
needn’t be bothered with rigging up, till I dress 
for the ceremony. 

Nine o’clock! I’m glad there’s an hour less. 
Dora, hand me that trimming for the sleeves. 

Ten o’clock! Twenty-two long hours still 


left ! 

*Leveno’clock! Heigh-ho! I wonder if he’s 
asleep. 

Twelve! The wedding-dress is done! Come, 


Dora, go to bed. 
One o'clock! for the last time ! 


Two! I wish I could compose myself to 
slumber. 
Three! I hope the stage won’t be delayed, 


or tip over! 
Four o'clock ! 
Five! 

r-li-h-r-e ! 


Will morning never get here ? 
I hope he doesn’t sn-o-r-r-r-e | r-r-r-e! 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WAY IT TURNED OUT. 


Srx o’clock, and he’s to be here at seven! 
Oh, Dora! I shall never get dressed in the world, 
I’m so successfully flustrated. Hurry on your 
own things, and be ready to help me when I 
get my hair out of papers. Is that cake sliced, 
and the wine on the server, and the plates and 
glasses and everything in order? I leave it all 
to you; for if I should be looking right straight 
at ’em, I couldn’t tell whether they was there 
or not. 

These curls are beautiful; they never looked 
better. If they’d been fruzzy now, or the 
weather had been wet, and straightened ’em 
out! I guess Pennyville has been in a stew 
to-day, if it never was before. Dear! dear! 
there ’s only one thing lacking .to my peace of 
mind, and that’s the capability of looking into 
the houses, and seeing the effects of those little 
notes with doves on them, that went fluttering 
around this morning, like feathers, and lodging 
in people’s dominces. I’ll warrant this has 
been as long a day to some others I might men- 
tion as it has to the bride-intended ; some others 
whose curiosity always was their leading trait, 
and who’re dying this blessed minit for eight 
o’clock to see how the bride is dressed, and 
what for a looking person, Adonis de Mountfort, 
Esq., the bridegroom, is. 

Do see how the men are gathering about the 
door of the tavern, down the street there, where 
the stage is expected to stop! Dark as it is, I 
can count more ’n twenty. They ’re there to 
see him get out of the stage when he arrives. 
Lordy | but wouldn’t Miss Sharp like to go over 
there and look on, too, if she durst to? 

Yes, you ’re all right! looking sweetly. Did 
you tell your beau to be over to the tavern to 
escort Mr. de Mountfort here, and to be all ready 
to transact his part as groomsman? How’s my 
cheeks? I want ’em just a little red, you 
know, but rather pale. Brides are always 
rather pale, you know; ‘specially when they ’re 
young and sensitive. Oh, Dora, if you should 
ever be in my situation, you ’ll know what my 
feelings are! Don’t let me forget anything, 
particularly my handkerchief, for I shall proba- 
bly shed a few tears, and want something to 
hold to my eyes. I expect to be very much 
affected; but I don’t intend to faint, if I can 
help it, as I might be liable to disarrange my 
bridal tounare. 

Mercy ! how the time does keep running on! 
hand me my dress. I must say this is the most 
opprobious dress for a wedding that was ever 
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got up in Pennyville, if I do say it, that made 
it myseif. 

Can you see the sextant going over to the 
meeting-house yet? O yes! he’s lighting up 
a’ready. My, I must set down a minute! it 
gives me such a realizing sense of what is about 
to take place, I am completely overcome. Light- 
ing the bridal lamps for Alyira Slimmens at last! 
thank goodness ! 

There! I guess I shall survive in a short 
time. You may hook me up. Ugh! that was 
something of a squeeze, wasn’t it! Now for 
the orange wreath and bridal veil ! 

They ’re on, and I am ready! Do you see 
the stage yet? 

Seven o’clock. The hour for his arrival has 
arrived! I wish it wasn’t so dark out, we might 
see if the stage has drove up yet. I thought I 
heard wheels several minutes ago. Now that 
I’m all ready and waiting, I feel terribly. I shall 
be all in a trimble after a few more moments of 
suspension. I don’t know what to do to calm 
myself, unless I read over his last sweet letter. 
Dora, child, be sure you don’t make any blun- 
ders to spoil the effect. I want the ceremony 
to produce the greatest sensation of anything 
that has ever transferred in Pennyville. I hope 
Mr. Ellis has studied Ais part thoroughly. If 
they get here in season, we must practice a little 
before we start to church. 

A quarter to eight, and no signs of his arrival! 
O Adonis! I hope, I trust no accident has oc- 
curred. I feel that I could not bear it, after 
being wrought up to such a state of expectancy. 

Only five minutes to the time! Every body 
in the church, and waiting—I can see them 
in my mind’s eye—and no bridegroom yet. The 
stage must be upset, or some terrible accident. 
Pour me out a glass of that wine, Dora, and 
then throw your shawl around and go and in- 
quire if there’s any news of the coach. You 
must! I shall expire if this suspension con- 
tinues much longer. My curls, too, are begin- 
ning to come out, and it’s blowing up, as if it 
was going torain. What will the folks think 
to be kept waiting in this style! I’ve a pre- 
sentiment of some awful occurrence. There! 
thank goodness! that’s the gate! they’re 
coming! Open the door, child, while I com- 
pose myself. 

Oh, Mr. Ellis, is that you? Where is he? 
where ’s Mr. de Mountfort? has the stage ar- 
rived? is he coming? What keeps him? Per- 
haps it’s to change his clothes, and the coach 
was laterthan usual. Oh, Lord ’a-mercy! What 
do you say, John? ‘‘ The stage came in an 
hour ago, and he wasn't in it!’’ Wasn't in it! 





Don’t tell me so, don’t! He’s sick—he’s 
dead—he’s false! No! no! he isn’t false— 
never! I will not say it; I will not think it; 
he’s dead! I know he is. O dear me! oh-h! 

Take away the camphire! I don’t want it; 
he may come yet, by private conveyance. Do 
you think I’m going into church to be married 
smelling of camphire? How late has it got to 
be? Half past eight! O dear! what will the 
congregation think? Mehitable Green is be- 
ginning to turn up her nose, I know she is! I 
can’t bear it; I can’t bear it, I say! anything 
but that—oh-h |! 

Oh, Mr. Ellis, won’t you go to the telegraph 
office and see if there isn’t a message for me? I 
shall expire long before morning, if I don’t hear 
from him to-night. There ’s a knock! 

Only the post-boy! but he’s got a letter; let 
me see it. ‘ Boston!’’ 

John Ellis, go to the meeting-house and tell 
the minister and the people that the marriage 
is postponed—that Mr. de Mountfort is very 
sick, and couldn’t get here to keep his appoint- 
ment. Tell them to disperse ; and mind, don’t 
you come back here to-night to see Dora, nor 
for no other reason. I’m sick myself! and I 
sha’n’t see any human being except Dora this 
night, not even the minister. He needn’t come! 
nobody needn’t come ; the door ’1l be locked. 

Now, we’re alone, I'll read the letter to you, 
Dora, seeing you’ve known all about the rest 
of the matter, and I must tell somebody, or burst. 
Listen, and learn what confidence to repose in 
man :— 


Dear Otp Girt: Don’t fret yourself looking 
for me, as I’m seriously afraid I shall not ar- 
rive; in fact, I’m prevented by positive en- 
gagements. I drew the seven hundred dollars 
—all right! much obliged. After paying up 
my college scrapes and settling matters around 
here, I find I’ve a cool four hundred left, with 
which to take a pleasure-trip to the South. In 
short, I’m about starting, and shall be ont of 
hearing distance before you receive this. Don’t 
tell anybody what a fool you’ve been; they 
might laugh at you. You were old enough to 
know better; but I won’t reproach you. 

Ever your admiring 
Aponis DE MountFrort. 

What do you think of that, Dora Adams? 
‘* A heartless villain!’’ Ha! ha! You think 
so, do you? Well, you needn’t cry, and you 
needn’t pity me. Mehitable Green will pity 
me, I suppose. That fellow has told the truth 
for once in his life; I was too old to make such 
a fool of myself. I don’t want pity. There! 
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do you see that bridal-veil? I’ve stamped on 
it, and I’ve twisted them orange-flowers into 
fire-kindlings. No, I ain’t going to cry, and I 
ain’t going to faint, and I ain’t going to hurt 
myself; I’m too awful mad! Seven hundred 
dollars of my hard-earned savings gone, and to 
such a wretch! I’ll kill him, if I have to fol- 
low him to the ends of the earth, I'll kill him! 
Seven hundred dollars, and to send me such a 
letter! ‘Dear old giri!’? Seven hundred in 
good, hard money gone forever; and that isn’t 
the worst of it—that isn’t the worst of it! I shall 
be a laughing-stock to the whole of Pennyville. 
I shall never dare to show my face again. 
That, Mehitable Green will be in her elements. 
Oh, how I hate her! how I hate the whole set! 
how I hate the whole world! I’ll follow him; 
I’ll track him to the other side of the earth! 
Seven hundred dollars, and all these wedding- 
clothes, and to be made a laughing-stock ! 
He! he! boo-hoo! I’ve got the hysterics, I 
know, but I won’t have ’em; I’m too mad. 

Unhook this dress! tear it off of me! I can’t 
bear the sight of it. Take it, and hang it up 
in the closet, and hang another one over it. 
And look here, Dora Adams, if ever you breathe 
a word about this affair, so that it gets out 
about my losing the money and all that, I’ll 
never forgive you. I sent John to tell ’em 
Mr. de Mountfort was sick, and I mean they 
shall believe it. I don’t know but I shall pur- 
tend he’s dead, and go into mourning. I’d 
rather lose the other three hundred, and be 
thrown back on my own resources and my shop 
and stock in trade, than have it get to Mehitable 
Green’s ears the way I was taken in. That’s 
the worst of all; I never could stand it. I’d 
rather pull up stakes, take down my sign, bar 
up my window, and go to some other town, 
and set up in business over again. 

Look out, Dora, and see if the church is all 
dark. Are the lights all out, and the people 
gone away? It’s well I’m as mad as I be, or 
I should go raving distracted; I should be in 
the lunatic asylum by to-morrow evening. It’s 
just spunk that keeps me fromit. There! I’ve 
kicked one of my white satin slippers into the 
fire. You needn’t pick it out; let it burn; it 
does me good to see it. If I had Adonis de 
Mountfort in the same place, with a red-hot 
poker to hold him down with, wouldn’t I laugh? 
** Dear old girl,’’ indeed! ‘‘Old enough to know 
better’”—ha! ha! Dora Adams, go to bed! 


{The sign still creaks with an ancient, and 
wheezy, and very doleful sound, in front of the 
window. We had hoped to be able to announce 





that the sweet face of the youthful Dora was 
the one which now beamed forth from that 
window upon the inhabitants of Pennyville ; 
but alas! hers is still in the background, and, 
we are afraid, somewhat depressed by scoldings 
more frequent and fault-findings more severe 
than ever. A certain nose has grown sharper, 
a certain chin more peaked, a certain pair of 
cheeks more bloomingly red than ever, and a 
certain pair of eyes keep more vigilant watch 
out of Miss Slimmens’s window. Poor woman! 
We have reason, from finding one of her stray 
poetic gems in a neglected corner, to believe 
that in the society of the muses she now finds 
her principal consolation—that, in short, she 
is given to 
“ Learn in suffering and to teach in song.’ 

The poem we refer to seems to us to beara 
faint resemblance to Hood’s ‘‘ Song of the Shirt ;’’ 
but as the fair authoress would doubtless resent 
the idea, we will not mention it to the public. 
It is called 


THE SONG OF THE HAT. 


BY ALVIRA B*######, 


With ringlets many and long, 
With cheeks like roses red, 
A milliner sat in her little shop 
Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
On Tuscan, Leghorn, and flat— f 
And still, with a voice of wonderful pitch, 
She sang the Sone or Tas Har. 


Work! work! work! 
Bleaching and trimming alone 
Work! work! work! 
For others, and not your own! 
It's oh, to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where part of a husband we all might have, 
If this be Christian work! 


Wish! wish! wish! 

Till the brain begins to swim— 
Wish! wish! wish! 

Yet never be asked by him! 
Ribbon, and silk, and lace, 

Lace, and ribbon, and silk— 
Yet still keep on a smiling face, 

And a look as meek as milk! 


O men, with children dear! 
O widowers without wives 
Forget the woman that's in her grave, 
And take the one that survives! 
Bleach ! bleach! bleach! 
While your darlings play in the dirt, 
When I ought to be making one a frock, 
And another one a shirt! 


But why do I talk of frocks, 
Or little ones playing alone? 

I've looked on them with such longing cyes 
They almost seem my owna— 
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They almost seem my own, 
Because I have not any— 

Good gracious! that husbands should be so few, 
And the women who want them, so many! 


Wish! wish! wish! 
And try as hard as I can! 
And whatdoI wish for? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread, and a man. 
I've a roof and a carpeted floor, 
Tables, and dishes, and chairs— 
But never a husband home to tea, 
Or a husband’s step on the stairs. 


Wish! wish! wish! 

Yet never to dare to speak— 
Wish! wish! wish! 

From weary week to week! 
Ribbon, and silk, and lace, 

Lace, and ribbon, and silk— 
Yet still to keep on a smilt-¢ face, 

And a look as meek as milk! 


Bleach! bleach! bleach! 
In the dull December light ; 
And bleach! bleach! bleach! 
When the weather is warm and bright 
When all around the yard 
The clucking chickens run, 
As if to show me their numerous brood, 
And twit me with having none! 








Oh, but to breathe the breath 
That comes through a soft mustache! 
To lean my head on a loving breast, 
Without being considered rash ! 
For only one short hour 
To feel as the woman feels 
Who bas not only a house of ber own, 
But a man to come to his meals! 


Oh, but for one short year 
To be some good man's wife, 
Even if I were left a widow 
All the rest of my life. 
A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Is fatal to “‘ carmine red.” 


With a heart that was tired to death 
Of being so old a maid, 
A milliner sat in her little shop, 
Following her dreary trade. 
Stitch! stiteh! stitch! 
On Tuscan, Leghorn, and flat, 
And still with a voice of wonderful pitch 
(Would that its tones might reach some rich 
Young man, it scarcely matters which), 
She sang the Sone or THE Har!) 





BROAD LINE DRAWING LESSONS. 


Tue next exercises consist of a wall of blocks 
(Fig. 27) drawn in perspective and in light and 
shadow; a gate (Fig. 28) in the same style ; 
and a shed (Fig. 29) also drawn in perspective 
and in light and shadow. 


The pupil will have occasion to observe, in 
these exercises, how completely the effect of 
light and shade is produced by simple broad 
lines, instead of a mass of color. The figures 
should be exactly copied in this manner 


Fig. 27. 
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THE STORY 


OF A CARPET. 


BY ALICE B. BAVERS. 


Every wife knows her husband's income, or ought to 
know it; that knowledge should be the guide of her con- 
duct. 

Home! is it a place of safety or temptation? The hus- 
bend comes within woman's province there: is it for good 
or evil? 

Not only the interests of time, but of eternity, are placed 
in her safe keeping.— Woman's Influence. 

Mrs. Lampert tied the strings of her new 
spring bonnet in a careful bow, and thought 
how very becoming it was. A plain straw, to 
be sure, trimmed with blue ribbons, but it was 
her color, blue, and the fresh blonde border, 
and the sprays of forget-me-not and lily of the 
valley which were half hidden away in it, 
shaded her face delicately, and betrayed at a 
glance the quiet good taste of the wearer. So 
did the well-preserved silk which she wore, 
with its fine lines of brown and white, and the 
shaw] that she folded so neatly and threw over 
it, turning half way around at her chamber 
glass several times, to be sure that the point 
fell exactly in the centre. It was only “a 
Stella’’—and we own that Stellas are ‘“ very 
common’’—but its folds were as soft and pure 
as if it had been a cashmere, and possibly it 
was considerably fresher, having had much less 
wear and fewer owners than most India shawls 
that come to our market! But the secret of 
Mrs. Lambert’s good looks, after all, was the 
pleasant errand on which she was bound. She 
looked in at the parlor clock as she came down 
stairs, to be sure of the time, for her husband 
was an exceedingly punctual man, as became 
a bookkeeper in Sturgis & Co.’s large establish- 
ment, where everything was conducted in the 
most exact routine, and he was to leave the 
office at four precisely, to meet her at the ferry. 
They lived in Brooklyn, because a salary of 
fourteen hundred a year would not admit of a 
house in town, unless they resigned themselves 
to extremely close quarters in an obscure or 
crowded street, while in Brooklyn, for the same 
rent, they had a neat cottage, with a garden 
plot, and not even the annoyance of a thin 
party wall, which, anywhere in the city, would 
give them the benefit of the children’s quarrels, 
or practice of the scales, or the domestic squab- 
bles of the elders, next door. 

Some of Mrs. Lambert’s New York friends 
groaned over the ferry, whenever they put 





themselves so far out of the way as to call on 
her; but as Mr. Lambert, who had a daily 
experience, did not mind it, his wife, whose 
home duties admitted of but one weekly jour- 
ney to Broadway, did not think it worth while 
to grieve over it; besides, in her heart, she 
did not think it a bit more disagreeable, even 
having to land in front of Fulton Market, than 
to ride two miles through Sixth Avenue or 
the Bowery every time she went down town, 
though of course no Gothamite believed her 
when she said so. 

‘* My dear child,’* Mrs. Stark was accustomed 
to say, in the patronizing manner she always 
used towards her young friend, ‘it’s very good 
and amiable in you to say that you don’t mind, 
and to put up with such a banishment, any way. 
You are a pattern little wife, and all your ac- 
quaintances give you the credit of it. Alfred 
Lambert wouldn’t find many women who would 
allow him to have his own way in everything, 
and nobody else would have given up the 
chances you had for such a humdrum life’— 
from which delicate little compliment any un- 
prejudiced stranger would naturally infer that 
Mrs. Lambert had thrown herself away, origi- 
nally, on aself-willed, exacting domestic tyrant, 
and perpetually repeated the sacrifice, as occa- 
sion required. 

They had been married four years now, three 
of them at housekeeping, and all through the 
winter Mrs. Lambert had been annoyed by the 
dulness that naturally creeps over a plainly- 
furnished room, when the first freshness is 
worn off, and the most careful dusting and 
rubbing will not restore it. If they could only 
have a new carpet, that would go a great way ; 
the one now in wear had been chosen originally 
more for its enduring quality than its beauty, 
and though there was not a thin place in it, 
time and wear had not improved its appear- 
ance. Mrs. Lambert began to plan, in her own 
mind, how she could fit it to the chambers with 
the least waste, before she drew her husband’s 
attention to the faded strip between the front 
windows, and pictured the improvement new 
paper and paint—if their landlord could be in- 
duced to apply them—and a carpet of more 
lively colors and graceful pattern would effect. 
Strange to say, Mr. Lambert came into the 
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measure immediately. He liked to have his 
surroundings bright and fresh quite as well as 
his wife, and always insisted that it had a great 
effect on a person’s disposition, whether they 
were so, or suffered to fall into dull dilapidation. 
He had secretly meditated the addition of a 
pretty book-case to their household plenishing ; 
volumes accumulated so fast that it was almost 
necessary ; but he could wait awhile, and Jenny 
should certainly have her carpet; moreover, he 
would use his best interest with the landlord, 
and thought it more than probable he would 
consent, for Mr. Green must know that it would 
benefit his property, and what such quiet, punc- 
tual tenants were worth. 

**Good-by, old carpet,’? Mrs. Lambert said, 
with an involuntary nod, as she closed the par- 
lor door. The next day, the work of re-deco- 
rating was to commence, and she was on her 
way to choose their part of it—the carpet. 

It is by no means an original consideration, 
or one altogether unfamiliar to our pen, that 
happiness is far more equally distributed than 
people generally imagine, The poor woman, 
who has toiled, and saved, and even stinted 
herself in food to purchase the stove that is to 
keep her children from the suffering of the past 
winter and facilitate her humble labors as a 
Jaundress, is far happier than the elegantly clad 
Jady who brushes past her in the street, as she 
hurries along on her cheerful errand, and who 
looks with a glance of pity on the threadbare 
shawl and faded hood, wondering “‘ what such 
people can find in life to help them to support 
it.’? Mrs. Lambert, simply dressed, the busy 
housewife of a home where only one servant 
could be afforded, and who had worked hard all 
the morning to take her holiday with an easy 
mind, carried with her a heart full of cheerful 
thankfulness for her lot in life, and a keen en- 
joyment of the expected purchase and posses- 
sion, that Mrs. Sturgis, the wife of her hus- 
band’s employer, removing for the season to a 
long coveted country-house, with an army of 
‘‘men servants and maid servants,’’ might 
have envied. How gayly she chatted, as she 
hung on her husband’s arm, going up Broad- 
way, knowing very well, from his admiring 
glances and an occasional affectionate pressure 
of his arm, that he thought the spring bonnet 
very becoming, too! An incessant little flow 
of household chat, and lively comments on 
passers-by, and possibly indiscreet references 
to her happiness—Mrs. Stark would have con- 
sidered them so—and a declaration now and 
then that she should have all that heart could 
wish, when she had seen the last of painters 





and paper-hangers, and they were once more 
settled again. 

‘You are not going in here, surely ?’’—and 
her bright eyes looked at her husband question- 
ingly as he stopped at a large establishment 
opposite the Park. 

‘* And why not ?’’ asked Mr. Lambert, whose 
ideas of economy, not less strict than his wife’s, 
had a different foundation. 

‘‘But it’s so fashionable; we can’t afford 
their prices. I heard Mrs. Stark say that they 
had the largest assortment in town.”’ 

‘‘We might as well have the benefit of it, 
then. If we go to some little place, with a small 
business, it holds to reason that they cannot 
afford as good an article at as reasonable a 
price. Besides, I know one of the salesmen 
here, a very friendly fellow. Hastings, our 
cashier, reminded me of it; he has been mak- 
ing some purchases of him lately.’ 

Mr. Lambert very prudently did not allow his 
wife so much as a glance at the gorgeous fabrics 
unrolled in the main saloon, and hurried her 
over velvets in which her feet sank as she 
crossed them, and past medallions as worthy of 
study for their exquisite coloring and design as 
any ‘‘ flower-piece’”’ on the Academy walls. 

Mr. Johnson, the friendly salesman, kindly 
left his usual post in the midst of these costly 
importations, and acknowledging the introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Lambert with a bow that did credit 
to his daily association with some of the most 
elegant women in the city who were numbered 
among the customers of the firm—prepared to 
unroll the ingrains for which they had inquired. 

** Not quite such a small pattern, though it’s 
very neat,”? suggested Mrs. Lambert, feeling 
that she was giving a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble. 

‘Your chambers are large, then,’’ said Mr. 
Johnson. 

** Oh, it’s not a chamber carpet we are look- 
ing for.’’ 

‘*T beg your pardon for taking up your time 
in showing you this set; it did not occur to me 
that ingrain was used for anything else. I’m 
afraid we have not a very good assortment of 
larger patterns, for that reason. Even fordining- 
rooms we generally sell three-plys ; this would 
do well for a dining-room, oak and green. Here, 
Titus, match this pattern. There, that has 
quite the air of a dining-room carpet at first 
glance.”’ 

‘*Then I guess we won’t take it, Johnson,”’ 
said Mr. Lambert, speaking out frankly. ‘‘We 


| are very plain people, and happen to want it for 


our parlor.” 
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Mrs. Lambert noticed and felt the slightest 
possible shrug of Mr. Johnson’s shoulders. He 
did not mean the least incivility; it was a habit 
he had when finding himself mistaken; but she 
interpreted it differently, and even looked at 
the porter to see if he used any less alacrity in 
waiting on people who used only ingrain on 
their parlors, but the man’s stolid indifference 
reassured her. 

‘Here is something new;’’ and Mr. John- 
son touched a roll of crimson and green. But 
the contrast was too glaring ; and the next, the 
stiff geometrical figure, was objectionable. As 
he acknowledged, there was not much choice in 
the larger patterns. 

‘‘If you really want a good article now, I 
should advise a three-ply.”’ And Mr. Johnson 
fell into an attitude, leaning one hand on an 
upright bale, and adjusting his hair lightly with 
theother. ‘They wear twice as long; and the 
styles this year are all copied from the Brus- 
sels; on the floor you would scarcely know one 
from the other.’’ 

‘*How high do they come?” inquired Mr. 
Lambert, prudently. 

** Will they turn ?’’ queried his wife. 

Mr. Johnson did not know as to their turning 
qualities ; he was not enough of a housekeeper, 
and he smiled to display at once his fine teeth, 
and his amiable heart. ‘‘A poor, unfortunate 
bachelor like himself had to be content with 
such crumbs of information as he could gather 
from the ladies. How high?’’—and here he 
jerked a roll to the floor—‘‘ from ninety cents 
to a dollar twelve and a half; here was a very 
good thing at a dollar.”’ 

It was just what they had expected to give; 
but if there was really a choice, Mr. Lambert 
rapidly made up his mind that five dollars or 
so should not stand in the way; that would be 
just the difference in the forty yards they re- 
quired for the long parlor, two rooms in one, 
with only an arch between. 

Mr. Johnson agreed with him that it was the 
most sensible way of viewing things—and he 
had remarked as much to Hastings, their mu- 
tual friend, a day or two before. 

‘* By the way, what a charming woman Mrs. 
Hastings is,’’ he added. ‘I must certainly ac- 
cept her very kind invitation, and call there 
when they get settled. Do you visit, Mrs. 
Lambert ?”” 

‘*No; but she knew Mrs. Hastings very well, 
that is, they had a mutual friend, Mrs. Stark, 
and she always felt acquainted through hearing 
so much of her. She is very stylish, is she 


not ?”’ 
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‘*Oh, immensely so! dresses in the most ele- 
gant manner. There are very few ladies in the 
city—and I believe some of the very best people 
do us the honor of selecting their carpets here— 
who can at all compare with her. Yes, there’s 
a beauty—that shade of crimson is so fashion- 
able this year; that’s the very piece Mrs. 
Hastings chose her own bed-room carpet from. 
She said it matched the window curtains ex- 
actly, I remember, and would look well with 
mahogany furniture.’’ 

Mrs. Lambert could not be induced to give 
the crimson a second look. The undefined an- 
noyance with which she always listened to Mrs. 
Stark’s praises of the lady came back stronger 
than ever. She was sure her parlors should 
never be carpeted with what was only suited to 
Mrs. Hastings’ bed-room! She did not think 
the crimson was in good taste, it was too glaring. 
Mr. Lambert Jooked up at the almost pettish 
tone in which this was said. The sky-lighted 
room was rapidly getting dark ; perhaps it was 
a shadow, and not a frown, that had settled on 
the face so bright with anticipation half an hour 
before. But it did not pass away; and, in the 
end, selecting the long-coveted carpet devolved 
chiefly on him. Mrs. Lambert grew more and 
more absent-minded. ‘‘ Green and black? oh, 
certainly, if he liked; anything.” 

‘* But I want you to be suited, Jenny.”’ 

‘* Yes, that’s the point, after all, to have the 
ladies suited.” 

Mr. Johnson’s stereotyped business compli- 
ment to the sex passed unheeded. 

‘‘Oh, there is the very thing for the paper 
we have selected, blue and fawn; there is blue 
and gold in the border, you know! Is that as 
good a quality as the other? and we might 
have the shades with a scroll of blue and gold. 
Oh, I forgot ; the new shades were to be a sur- 
prise !”’ 

The surprise, for she had really desired them, 
but thought she must wait another year, re- 
awakened Mrs. Lambert’s interest for the time. 
Mr. Johnson was delighted at the fortunate co- 
incidence incolor. ‘‘ If he were going to recom- 
mend one piece above another, for weight and 
quality, it would be the blue and fawn; a real 
Brussels pattern too.’’ And the air of earnest- 
ness and sincerity with which he said it—he 
had cultivated the expression to just the right 
point—was worth five hundred a year to him. 

Mr. Lambert’s face reflected the momentary 
brightness of his wife’s, and they came up stairs 
as cheerful a trio as ever felt individually satis- 
fied with a business transaction. 

As they passed through the second apart- 
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ment, Mrs. Lambert moved aside from a pile of 
carpets that had just come in from the work- 
room. Unfortunate encounter ! 

‘« Here are those carpets for Hastings now 
said Mr. Johnson, administering a friendly slap 
to the topmost—a rich velvet tapestry. He 
turned back one corner of it for their inspec- 
tion. 

‘* All done, Thomas?’ he inquired of the man, 
who was moving away with his truck. 

‘Yes, sir; drawing-room, dining, four cham- 


”? 


bers.’? 


**You’d better get them off directly, then. 
Where ’s Jones? Send him right up with them. 
] promised Mrs. Hastings they should be down 
to-night. 28 Huntingdon Square.”’ 

‘*Isn’t that the new row of English base- 
ments just out of Thirty-ninth Street ?’’ asked 
Mr. They 
must rent for six hundred at least.’ 


Lambert, with a little curiosity. 


‘* Six hundred and fifty, Hastings said. Here 
ix the dining-room, an excellent Brussels, Mrs. 
Lambert; Hastings chose that himself. He 
has taste ; and I shouldn’t wonder if he gave 
first ratedinners. There’s the crimson we spoke 
of, you see!” 

Mrs. Lambert had seen and heard quite enough 
on that subject. Just as she turned, however, 
a tall, middle-aged person, richly dressed, and 
using an eyeglass, came towards them, attended 
by a clerk. 

‘* A hundred yards of wide India matting”— 
she heard the lady say—‘‘for three rooms, en 
I will look at those rugs and that drug- 
get again.”’ 

‘*Ah, Mr. Lambert! good-evening! delight- 
ful weather!” and the eyeglass flashed for a 
moment in the direction of his wife. 

Mrs. Lambert felt the sharp, quick glance 
that seemed to measure her from head to foot. 
She, too, could have given a catalogue of the 
street dress worn by her husband’s unknown 
acquaintance, as she passed them and laid her 
land on the pile they had been examining. 

‘*Mr. Hastings’ purchases I heard you say, 
M:. Johnson! Brussels stair-carpet! What 
Nastings? J. B.? I thought so. Velvet tapes- 
try ; oh, very good taste, Mr. Johnson.’’ And 
the rich silk robe rustled away again, while the 


, 


suite. 


marabout plumes of the fine Leghorn bonnet 
nodded—Mrs. Lambert could not tell whether 
with approval or disapprobation. 

‘*Who is she, Albert?’ she asked, the mo- 
ment they were out of hearing. 

‘“*That’s Mrs. Sturgis; they are going to a 
new country-house on the North River. She 
took a good look at you, Jenny.’’ And the wife 











might have seen that her husband thought she 
would not lose by the closest scrutiny ; but she 
did not, and thought only of her plain, well 
economized dress, by the side of that simple but 
costly toilet, and wished she had purchased a 
new spring silk after all. She walked along 
silently by her husband; the glow of sunlight 
was gone from the sidewalk ; the exhilaration 
of spirit had subsided. Mrs. Hastings had seated 
herself a Mordecai in the gate. 

‘‘Didn’t you tell me Mr. Hastings’ salary was 
not much larger than yours ?’’ she began, pre- 
sently. 

‘* Sixteen hundred, two figures higher; but 
then he has more responsibility, if his work is 
not quite so hard.” 

‘*T don’t see how in the world he can afford 
to live in that style.”’ 

‘‘Nor I!’ said Mr. Lambert, incautiously. 
He had been revolving the matter in his own 
mind, and certain unformed doubts and sur- 
mises had sprung up with the knowledge he 
had just gained. Mr. Hastings was a universal 
favorite in the counting-room. Mr. Sturgis de- 
pended on him; and the very porters would 
leave their occupation to execute a commission 
for him with more alacrity than for the princi- 
pal himself. Gay, frank, the very essence of 
good fellowship, no wonder that, with the as- 
sistance of his stylish and ambitious wife, he 
had made acquaintances in circles where every 
individual income far exceeded his own. 

‘How very common a three-ply looks, after 
all!’ said Mrs. Lambert, presently ; yet, as she 
had occupied that very seat in the ferry boat 
two hours before, she had not aspired even to 
such grandeur. 

‘‘ Are you dissatisfied with it, Jenny? Why 
didn’t you tell me? I wanted you to be pleased, 
above allthings.’’ Mr. Lambert looked his dis- 
appointment. When aman has done his best 
to gratify his wife, given up his own fancy— 
here the book-case rose up before him—medi- 
tated a pleasant surprise—the window shades 
rolled down gently with their gold and blue 
border—gone beyond his mark to get the very 
best article—it is rather hard if he hasn’t suc- 
ceeded in his object! ‘‘ Don’t you like the 
carpet ?” 

‘* Yes, it’s well enough.” 

Cool thanks, certainly ; but Mr. Lambert was 
not pettish, and he saw that there was more to 
be said on the subject when they could take it 
quietly. 

How cheerful and tidy Mrs. Lambert’s own 
room had looked when she took her new bonnet 
from the bandbex, which still remained on the 
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bed! now, how poor and shabby, by contrast 
with the glowing picture of Mrs. Hastings’ 
apartment—mahogany and marble tops doubt- 
less, for this plain maple furniture ; a rich car- 
pet when they had never been able to afford 
anything but matting, and a strip on each side 
of the bed, rug fashion! Curtains too, reps or 
satin laine at the very least, for white cotton 
with ball fringe; and if Mrs. Hastings had these 
in her chambers, what must the d:awing-room 
draperies be! Why couldn’t they have things 
a little more like other people? 

** Let me see; it is six or seven weeks since 
we commenced talking about getting the car- 
pet, isn’t it?’ said Mr. Lambert, locking up 
from his book, when his wife had dispatched 
her evening duties and brought her work-basket 
to the parlor. She had just undressed the two 
children herself, and there was a goodly pile of 
little garments to be looked over and arranged 
for them. 

**You don’t feel well to-night, Jenny?’ Her 
husband watched the impatient way in which 
she gathered her sewing materials together, and 
commenced ripping out a tuck with an energy 
that threatened violence to the blue and white 
brilliante. 

‘I’m tired of slaving so, if you will ask 
I never have an evening to 
myself, never! And there’s house-cleaning 
begins to-morrow, and that carpet to fit and 
Other people can have them done and 


questions, Albert. 


make. 
put down, without so much as walking round 
them.”’ 

‘*Some people choose to help their husbands 
along, and say of their own accord that it is the 
greatest saving to make a new carpet; besides 
the shilling a yard which turns an ingrain into 
a three-ply, there is no waste in cutting charged 
to you. It seems to me I heard such an argu- 
ment last week.”’ 

Mrs. Lambert could not gainsay it. 
band only quoted her own words. 

‘But we might live a /ittle differently. If 
sixteen hundred a year will support an English 
basement, and furnish it that way—”’ 

** Mrs. Hastings has a rich father, recollect.” 
Mr. Lambert had remembefed this since his re- 
turn home; no doubt he had furnished for 
them, and when once settled that was the prin- 
cipal thing, where people had no children, and 
nothing in particular to save for. In fact, he 


Her hus- 


might have known, for it was quite a common 
saying with Hastings: ‘* Nothing like a rich 
father-in-law to fall back upon, old fellow !”’ 

It was a support which Mr. Lambert, in his 
sturdy independency, would not have made 











much use of; but different people had different 
ways of looking at things, and so he charitably 
dismissed all uncomfortable suggestions, and 
came to the conclusion that Hastings had an 
undoubted right to do as he pleased. 

**Don’t you have all you have ever been ac- 
customed to, Jenny ?’’ asked Mr. Lambert, pre- 
sently. 

He was too habitually kind to suspect him of 
irony; he knew that she had more comforts 
than her early life had been surrounded with. 

** Did I deceive you about my income, or my 
plans for the future? Didn’t we both agree to 
help each other all we could, and never touch 
the sum I had saved, and still hoped to add to, 
exvept in case of sickness or death? Poor Brett 
lost a child last month, and we made up the 
funeral expenses among us. You wouldn't 
like to come to that ?”’ 

“Ono! Did you? How pitiful!’? And Mrs. 
Lambert pictured the bereaved mother, rot 
knowing where to turn for help, and the hus- 
band reduced to such a sorrowful strait. 

‘* And there’s Lane’s wife, coming every now 
and then to the office ; Mr. Sturgis helps her in 
some way. He was not extravagant, either, 
as times go, but he lived quite up to his in- 
come; and when that long sickness came— 
there was eighteen months after he had that 
first attack—he had to get into debt, and debts 
were all he left to his family. She sews for 
Brooks, the gentlemen’s furnishing store. Mr. 
Sturgis recommended her, and a more grateful 
creature I never saw.”’ 

Mrs. Lambert remembered seeing Mrs. Lane 
several times when she was first engaged, and 
used often to be at concerts and lectures in the 
She was always well dressed, and 


What a 


evening. 
they seemed so fond of each other. 
hard fate ! 

“It may be selfish, Jenny—Mrs. Stark thinks 
so, I know’’—and Mr. Lambert saw with satis- 
faction an answering smile flit over his wife’s 
face as she looked up at the name—‘‘ to allow 
you to work so hard and live so plainly, so that, 
if I were going to leave you and the babies, I 
should have the comfort of knowing that you 
would not be thrown on charity. No, it’s not 
selfish ; you know it’s far better to do without 
luxuries and work steadily now, than to be 
obliged to lack comforts or necessaries and 
toil beyond your strength, with no love and 
no assistance ; for, though the company would 
pay you the five thousand, they can’t insure my 
not leaving you for good and all, you know.” 

Mrs. Lambert glanced around the room with 
a thrill of dark foreboding. What should she 
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eo without him, even in the most prosperous 
life? And he was satisfied that the darkest cloud 
which had ever threatened their domestic hori- 
zon had passed over, when she threw down her 
work, and, coming behind him, drew his head 
back, and, parting the hair from his forehead, 
kissed it lovingly. 

So the husband and wife still worked on to- 
gether, equally industrious and careful in their 
several departments of household economy. 
The painters and the paper-hangers, the new 
shades and the new carpet did less to brighten 
the home than the steady, cheerful spirit of 
activity which reigned there. The little sum 
in bank gradually accumulated, the interest of 
the life insurance was regularly paid, and withal 
eame the new book-case at Christmas, in which 
Mr. Lambert took as genuine pleasure as his wife 
did in the carpet that had at first threatened to 
be a fatal acquisition. How the whole family 
did enjoy the holidays! all the more because 
they were really such, and not robbed of their 
zest by too frequent leisure; but after they 
were passed, Mrs. Lambert noticed a change in 
her husband; he was either ill or harassed, 
she could not make out which. He came home 
later and later from the office, sometimes bring- 
ing long accounts, over which he studied, with 
a frown on his face, till far in the night. He 
said ‘Oh, nothing !’’ to her anxious inquiries; 
**that the year’s balances gave him more trou- 
ble than usual ;’’ but still she was not deceived, 
and an undefined dread made her almost as 
silent and absent-minded as himself, in the 
long winter evenings. 

It was February, the twelfth of Febrnary—she 
remembered looking at the date of the paper the 
carrier had just left—when the sad revelation 
broke upon her. Mrs. Lambert was too good a 
housewife to give half an hour to the morning 
paper; she enjoyed the news of the day all the 
more if she waited until her husband read out 
all that he thought would interest her, while 
she sewed beside him in the evening; but this 
day the paper was wet, for it was storming 
heavily, and as she held it by the fire to dry 
before laying it on her work-table, she was ar- 
rested by the large type of what seemed an 


important announcement. 


‘HEAVY DEFALCATION! 


Gayety! Extrravacance! Ror! 

One of the most respectable firms in the city, 
Sturgis & Co.’’—and from thence to the end of 
the paragraph she read breathlessly. 

Others mav remember the comments which 


followed in all the daily prints; but no one read 
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them with a more self-aceusing spirit or shed 
more bitter tears. 

‘*There had been suspicions for some time,’’ 
said the report, ‘‘that all was not right in the 
cash account of this well-known house, but the 
senior partner had of late entered into investi- 
gations, which resulted in proving beyond a 
doubt the guilt of his cashier, well known im 
certain circles as a man of elegant tastes and 
expensive habits. To meet these wants, Mr. 
Hastings, the unfortunate man, had taken dif- 
ferent sums from time to time, till, pressed for 
the payment of furniture, etc., which he had 
procured from various expensive establishments 
in the spring, he ventured on bolder operations, 
which resulted in detection, exposure, and dis- 
grace. He was now awaiting his examination 
in the Tombs; but it was evident that his trial, 
when it came, must turn against him.”’ 

How anxiously Mrs. Lambert watched for five 
o'clock that evening ; but her husband did not 
return. Nine, ten, midnight, before she gave 
him up; and with daylight came a hurried 
note, that he had been ‘‘oceupied with poor 
Hastings and his affairs, and should not be 
able to see her before the afternoon.’? When 
he did return, one might almost have taken 
him for the culprit, he was so worn and hag- 
gard, with every nerve completely overstrained. 
‘*Oh, it was so pitiful,” he said, ‘‘to go into that 
dreary house, and see the elegant decorations 
that had been purchased at such a fearful cost, 
and hear over head the shrieks and sobs of his 
wife, who had urged him on in his extravagance, 
and knew that for years they must be separated 
by a living death. Poor Hastings! not natu- 
rally wicked, only weak, and vain, and easily 
guided, and, from all he could discover, led on 
by the determination of his wife to keep up 
with her new acquaintances, and outshine them 
as far as possible.” 

‘‘Mr. Sturgis has been on the watch some 
time, it appears,’’ Mr. Lambert said, pushing 
away his plate, at tea, for he was still too much 
excited to eat, ‘‘ and knowing how he was situ- 
ated—Hastings, I mean—had raised his salary, 
in the fall, to eighteen hundred, thinking that 
might keep him from temptation, but it was 
hardly a drop in the bucket, it seems. Poor 
fellow! I know how it must have been, with 
his wife urging him on, and with his disposi- 
tion.’”? Mrs. Lambert felt very humble and 
very thankful.* Had her husband been less 
firm and upright, what guilt and shame she 
might have involved him in by this time, for 
she knew how insensibly one thing leads to 


another, in injudicious expenditure. ‘‘It was 
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Mzs. Sturgis that put her husband on his guard 
about those carpets, you remember.”’ 

**O yes, indeed, and how sharply she looked 
at me !”’ 

** She said so.”’ 

‘How? Have you seen her? What did she 
say ?”’ 

It was more than natural womanly curiosity. 
If Mrs. Sturgis was so sharp-sighted, she might 
have discovered her unlovely, unamiable mood 
that afternoon ; and Mrs. Lambert’s face flushed 
with the recollection. Her husband threw him- 
self wearily on the sofa beside her. 

‘*T did not think I was so worn out, but the 
excitement is going off. A great deal has hap- 
pened, Jenny, since I saw you, good fortune as 
well as bad; good to us, but, coming as it does 
through the shame and disgrace of another, I 





have scarcely stopped to think of it. Mr. Stur- 
gis offered me Hastings’s place and salary this 
morning, and said that, besides his confidence 
in me—it’s something to keep a man’s confi- 
dence, when it’s been so shaken in human 
nature, isn’t it, dear ?’’ 

‘* But ‘besides that,’ you were going to say, 
Albert.”’ 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Sturgis had told him that, judging 
by your appearance, I had help, instead of 
temptation, at home.’’ Mr. Lambert drew his 
wife’s hands from his forehead, and carried 
them to his lips. ‘‘That was worth hearing, 
Jenny; but as for the place and the salary, I 
would give it twice over to see poor Hastings 
back there again, the light-hearted, honest 
fellow he was six years ago.’’ 





A NEW 


Havine been, during the greater part of my 
life, addicted to the study of the abstruse, it 
will not appear ineredible that a single hour’s 
careful perusal of the page of the philosophic 
Bradshaw led me to the conclusion that it was 
possible to proceed from the Paddington Station 
of the Great Western Railway to that of Pwglrr- 
y-Gwllerwddloes, South Wales, within the com- 
pass of an autumn day. I rose early, and I did 
it. The distance actually traversed was lite- 
rally nothing—a poor hundred and seventy miles 
or so; but the immense number of branches and 
of lesser sprays resulting therefrom, combined 
with the elaborate and artistic non-correspond- 
ence of trains, spun out the journey to an affair 
of some thirteen hours. Why, in the name of 
common sense, the G train should be made to 
arrive punctually at fifty minutes past two, and 
the R and H depart from the same station five 
minutes earlier; or wherefore the latter should, 
with equal precision, reach its destination only 
to see the W V depart, shrieking, spitefully, 
‘*Too late! just too la-a-ate!’’ or, lastly, for 
what reason a certain railway I could easily 
oame—but I won’t—should consume two hours 
and forty-and-five minutes of man’s brief exist- 
ence im going twenty miles! These are ques- 


tions, perhaps, only to be resolved when some 
belated bishop or speculative solicitor shall de- 
mand the public ear. 

So stealthy had our pace become before reach- 
ing Pwglrr-y-Gwllerwddloes, that it ended in 
our being totally unconscious of standing still. 





BABY. 


We had arrived, and didn’t know it. It was, 
in truth, only by the guard dashing open the 
door and uttering something that sounded like 
a violent clearing of the throat, that we were 
apprised of the welcome fact. 

A walk of a mile, along a valley intersected 
by innumerable tramways, and lit up with 
mighty furnaces in full blast, brought me to 
my destination—the house of a friend who had 
medical charge of sixteen thousand stalwart 
bodies in temporal bondage to one of the great 
iron-masters of the district, receiving for his 
attentions three half-pence per month per body 
—total, twelve hundred pounds per annum, 
accidents extra. This, with the general prac- 
tice of two farm-houses, a beer-shop—whose 
customers availed themselves unhesitatingly 
of the legal permission to be as drunk as they 
pleased on the premises—and the toll-house, 
produced a very pretty little income. My friend 
was, moreover, allowed two horses, with forage ; 
and as for coal, he had full license to dig in any 
part of his garden he pleased. 

The name of my host was Properjohn—John 
Properjohn; and rarely has a suggestive patro- 
nymic been more happily applied. The orderly 
and exemplary character of my friend had won 
him to wife a youthful widow, whom, in virtue 
of a very distant connection and a very old 
friendship, I wag accustomed to call Cousin 
Cis. She was the freshest and fairest of little 
matrons; not even two marriages had been 
able to chase the smile from her lip, the healthy 
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pink from her smooth, round cheek, or that 
pretty dimple which seemed expressly made 
for a baby’s lips to fill. In all my life I never 
saw such milk-white teeth as Cousin Cis’s! 
Moreover, she was the idol of that rude dis- 
trict—the bit of gold in the centre of the iron 
world ; and, from the quiet, soothing influence 
she exercised over those uncouth tribes, had, 
in all probability, as much to do with keeping 
the furnaces in full roar as the great iron-master 
himself. I may as well mention that I was 
once in love with this Cousin Cis of mine; but 
I forgot to tell her so, and one morning she 
married John Properjohn. 

On arriving at the house, the door was opened 
to me by a man-servant, of grave and subdued 
demeanor. He spoke in a low, cautious key, 
and appeared to have a habit of glancing up the 
stairs, as if he were conscious of being watched 
over the banisters, or expected something would 
endeavor to make its escape from the house. 

‘*How d’ye do, Benjamin? Dinner over, I 
suppose ?”’ said I. 

Benjamin smiled compassionately. 

**Some time ago, sir.’’ 

** Indeed ! 


**No, sir; we always dined at one, 


Hours are changed, then ?”’ 
” replied 
the man, with some severity. 

I opened my eyes, for I had dined some scores 
ef times at my friend’s board, and never at an 
But I said no more on 
the trivial subject; and Benjamin, relaxing his 


earlier hour than six. 


dignity, respectfully inquired if I would pro- 
ceed at once to my apartment or visit the draw- 
ing-room. I chose the latter. 

My pleasant hostess was alone, and came for- 
ward in her cordial manner to welcome me. I 
was grieved to see that she moved across the 
soft carpet uneasily, as though she had received 
some injury in her feet. Nevertheless, she 
seemed to wish to anticipate my approach, and 
met me nearly at the door. 
ing she replied in a broken, smothered tone, 
which alarmed me still more. As I was about 
to inquire eagerly the cause of these sad ap- 


To my warm greet- 


pearances, she stopped me. ‘‘He—he has just 
this moment dropped off,” she murmured. 
** Dropped off! 
dear cousin ? 
‘**Hurt, you odd thing! 
I say he has but this very moment gone to 


God bless me! Off what, my 


Not seriously hurt? I—” 


What do you mean? 


seeps, or—”’ 

** Seeps, cousin ?’’ 

“Sleep, I mean—or I’d have had him here 
to say ga-ga.” 

““Thank you very much, my dear cousin; 
but, I beg your pardon, say what ?”’ 








‘*Ga-ga—ga-ga.”” 

** And what’s ga-ga? And whyshould Proper- 
john sayit? Andwhytome? Isitanew Welsh 
welcome ?”’ 

‘*Not Properjohn, you teaze! 
pops.” 

** Tiddlep—”’ 

“ Baby!” 

‘* Ah-ha! my little godson! Howis he? A 
young giant by this time, no doubt. Two years 
old, is he not ?”’ 

‘*Oh, cousin,”’ said Cis, reproachfully, ‘‘where 
is your memory! Tiddlepops won’t be two till 
the ninth of next month, and this is only the 
twenty-seventh! Won’t you like to wash your 
hands? And then, unless you would prefer 
waiting till you have seen him, we will give 
you some dinner.’’ 

I elected to dine while the young gentleman 
had his ‘‘ seeps’”’ out, and then inquired for her 
husband. 

Properjohn had ridden out to the neighboring 
village—about ten miles off—of Brynmawr, to 
purchase a coral for dear baby. 

** Please ’m,”’ said Benjamin, who was hover- 
ing about the door, ‘‘nurse says, if Mr. Burkem- 
young will take off them thick boots, and walk 
up stairs a tiptoe, and promise not to go no 
nearer than the landing, she thinks he can just 
see his nose.”’ 

Mr. Burkemyoung, however, declined this 
proposition, handsome as it was, and accepted 
the alternative of washing and dining. I was 
accordingly shown to a not very comfortable 
apartment on the ground floor; and, on re-en- 
tering the drawing-room, encountered my friend 
Properjohn. 

**Ha, Burkemyoung, old fellow,” said my 
jovial friend, ‘‘ what d’ye think of him ?”’ 

‘*My dear, he’s asleep,” said his wife. 

‘*True, my life. Bless me, I forgot!’’ replied 
Properjohn, with some confusion. ‘‘ Burkem- 
young couldn’t have seen him—how could he ? 
—unless, indeed— By the way, he might have, 
and, in fact, I thought he had—”’ 

** What, my dear?”’ 

“There ’s a ladder, dear, against the pear- 
tree, close by the nursery window, which is 
I thought perhaps he’d slipped up just 


It’s Tiddle- 


open. 
to see—’’ 

“Open, John? The window open?” And 
off flew Cousin Cis, like a flash of lightning. 

Instead of the pleasant social repast to which 
I had been looking forward, I was set down in 
solitary state to my dinner, while my excellent 
friend, who had dined with his baby at one, 
sat and gazed at me, a thing | hate. I was 
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dreadfully hungry, but I never ate so little, or 
that little at such imminent risk of choking. 

The meal dispatched, I suspected, from the 
increasing indifference to noise in the house, 
that the baby had awakened. Benjamin’s face, 
as he came and went in attendance on me, grew 
more and more important. At last, he re-entered 
the room with tenfold dignity, looked full at me, 
as if he said, ‘‘ Now, sir, collect yourself, pre- 
pare,’’ opened the door, and admitted the babine 
procession. First came nurse, walking back- 
wards, partly to watch over the safety of the 
interesting charge, partly to enjoy the effect of 
the pageant ; then mamma, who would not on 
this occasion delegate her right, bearing the 
baby itself, excessively got up, and looking like 
a heavy roll pudding, insufficiently boiled, and 
garnished with lace. It had a vicious little 
eye, like a weazel’s, and a goblin aspect that 
made me feel uncomfortable. The very ugliest 
babies are usually tolerated by adoring rela- 
tives, but this little contrivance was positively 
too bad. It did not fulfil the common conditions 
of humanity. One hand was stuck outside the 
lace in a theatrical manner, which convinced 
me it was not chance. Babies’ hands are said 
to be exquisitely beautiful; and, certainly, if 
to be pink, and bent, and wrinkly is sufficient 
to constitute loveliness, baby’s hands were all 
that could be desired. 

To return to the procession. The nursemaid, 
carrying a very unnecessary candle, followed 
mamma; and Benjamin, instead of quitting the 
room, closed up the train, his eyes still fastened 
en mine, watching the effect of the scene. 

I’m a good-natured man enough. I could 
not bear to disappoint so many people at once; 
so I nerved myself to the utmost, and I may 
say, without vanity, that the histrionic powers 
I evinced on this occasion would have startled 
a Macready and driven Mr. Charles Kean into 
obscurity and a knighthood. I nourished a 
fervent hope that baby was either too sleepy 
or too sulky to go through any tricks to-night. 
Alas, not so! The little vicious eyes winked 
and gleamed. The creature opened an orifice 
in its face where the mouth is usually situated, 
and aped a human yawn with frightful fidelity. 

‘*Isn’t that pretty?’ said my cousin, her 
kind eyes beaming with delight, as the little 
round orifice closed up again and a bubble ap- 
peared. 

I expressed my enthusiasm. 

** Now, dear, say ga-ga.”’ 

A savage squall was the sole reply. 

‘*There! there! he sha’n’t!’’ cried the terri- 








**But perhaps he'll walk. Oh, 
You must just 


fied mother. 
cousin, he walks so sweetly ! 
see.” 

Nurse demurred. It was enough, for one 
night, that the incomparable infant had dis- 
played his beauty in repose. To-morrow, Tid- 
dlepops would do anything he was asked, and 
surprise us all; wouldn't he? 

Squall went the horrible Tiddlepops, and was 
thereupon conveyed to bed. 

Now, at last, I hoped we should have a plea- 
sant hour. I had much to say and to hear, and 
was quite impatient for the door to close on the 
retreating baby; but it didn’t close. The door 
was left ajar. Nurse had gone down to her 
supper; and, although a trusty nursemaid kept 
guard over the infant treasure, it was clear that 
the attention of both parents was too much dis- 
tracted to admit of any rational conversation. 
At the slightest sound, mamma’s voice paused 
or sank to a listening pitch; and once, when a 
mouse squeaked behind the wainscot, she fairly 
started from her seat, as if prepared to rush 
up stairs. 

Nurse’s supper appearing to be a prolonged 
one, and I, being fairly tired out, withdrew to 
my chamber, really feeling that I was acting 
most considerately to my good friends in leav- 
ing them at liberty to repair on tiptoe to baby’s 
bedside, and to refresh themselves with one 
more look before retiring to their own well- 
deserved repose. 

My host, but not my hostess, appeared at 
the breakfast-table, in the morning. 

‘*Poor Cis has had a dreadful night,”’ said 
Properjohn, with a wearied sigh. 

I expressed both sorrow and surprise, for I 
had never seen her looking better. 

‘*Oh, she’s all right,’’ said Properjohn; ‘‘it’s 
only the bother. She was up nineteen times 
with him.”’ 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ 

‘Flushed, you know. 
You understand. 


Wakes and turns 
over. Keeps opening and 
shutting his little hand. I don’t know what 
to make of it. We gave him paregoric every 
thirty-five minutes. 
the child looked as if he was going—’”’ 

** Going ?”” 

“To cry. Cis is breakfasting in bed, regu- 
larly done; but she will be down in an hour 


Several times in the night 


or so.”’ 
Eventually she appeared, and baby, too. 
‘‘He has been talking so pretty all the morn. 
ing; hasn’t he, nurse ?’’ said my cousin, exult- 


ingly. 
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Nurse replied, in substance, that his remarks 
had indeed been both numerous and profound. 

It is possible he had taxed his intellectual 
and colloquial gifts too highly—for he looked 
both savage and sullen; but, of course, I as- 
sumed an air of interest, and endeavored, in my 
awkward way, to open an infantine conversa- 
The little wretch only sucked his apology 
for a finger, and glared at me. At length— 

‘*What has he been saying?’ I asked, in 
despair. 

‘*Whole sentences, my dear cousin,” said 


tion. 


** You never heard such chat. I 
What was it he said 
say it 


his mamma. 
couldn’t get in a word. 
coming down stairs, nurse? ‘Ga-ga,’ 
again, ma’s blessing, ‘ Ga-ga, toopid.’”’ 


prompted 


‘ , 
** Ga-ga, . 


toopid, Minny tipsy, 
nurse. 

***Toopid’ is his favorite word,’’ said Cis. 
** Everything ’s toopid ; isn’t it, my pet?” 

I began to think it was. 

Lest my readers should be of the same opin- 
ion, I shall not conduct them through every 
hour of this most tedious day. Whether the 
child had been over-dosed with paregoric, or 
what had been done to him by Art or Nature, 
I will not pretend to say; but he would neither 
speak nor walk, norin fact do anything but suck 
his finger. This state of things so alarmed the 
family, that domestic business of every kind 
was suspended, and the energies of all were 
devoted to the one great end of restoring his 
spirits to their natural querulous tone. 

After some anxious consultation, Properjohn 
mounted his horse, and rode off to visit a brother 
doctor at some distance ; with the view, as far 
as I could understand, of taking his opinion how 
far the prolonged suction of one’s forefinger is 
injurious to health; and, assuming that it be 
injurious, what is the gentlest method of remoy- 
ing the digit from the abnormal position. 

I hardly know how we passed the morning. 
I believe I looked a good deal out of the win- 
dow. It seemed unkind to walk out and leave 
my poor cousin alone with her anxieties, and 
Properjohn did not return for several hours. I 
might, however, as well have had my walk. Cis 
only looked in occasionally with a pale, anxious 
face; hoped I was amusing myself, and re- 
turned hastily to the nursery, where Tiddlepops 
was enjoying a placid slumber, his finger still 
in his mouth. There was, Cis informed me, a 
very curious appearance on his brow, about as 
big as that (making a mark on paper the size 
of a very small pin’s head), which caused her 
to be very impatient for her husband's return. 





I offered to ride out and seek him; but this 
she was too nervous to allow. We had some 
cold meat during the day, but no regular din- 
ner; and altogether I was truly delighted when 
evening and Properjohn arrived together; my 
friend a little ruffled in consequence of some 
unfeeling remarks made by the doctor about 
Tiddlepops’ ailments. 

** But,’ sighed Properjohn, with Macduff, 
**he has nochildren.”’ Inthe mean time, how- 
ever, the finger had quitted its position, and 
the spot as big as that, had become invisible to 
mortal mother’s eye. 

So ended the first day. The next opened 
better. It was known that he had passed a 
tranquil night; mamma having risen only three 
times, and papa twice, to see how he was get- 
ting on. We exchanged smiles of congratula- 
tion over the coffee, and shook hands more 
than once during the morning, as if in silent 
recognition of the gratifying aspect of affairs. I 
could scarcely forbear smiling at the interest I 
myself began to attach to the state of this dread- 
ful Tiddlepops’ health and temper. I had be- 
come infected with the general solicitude ; and, 
had I remained a few days longer under that 
roof, Iam persuaded I should have sunk into 
as abject slavery as any had. It was not that I 
liked the child a bit better than at first, but 
that the love and pity of these amiable people 
appealed to mine; and what right had I— 
though with a heart too little used to such emo- 
tions—to stand selfishly aloof, thwarting and 
shocking their sensibilities ? 

But my visit was cut suddenly short. We 
were just preparing for a pleasant stroll, when 
the nurse, with an aspect I shall never forget, 
burst into the room, and, staggering up to her 
mistress, threw her arms around her, crying 
out— 

‘*Oh, please ’m, bear up—bear up !”’ 

‘“‘Bear up!’’ shrieked poor Cis. ‘* Nurse, 
nurse! Is he—is—What?”’ 

** He—he has—wuoopep !”’ 

‘“My dear Burkemyoung,” said Properjohn, 
turning to me, pale as death, but calm and col- 
lected as a man should be in great and sudden 
trouble, ‘‘my very dear friend, you perceive 
the dispensation it has pleased Providence to 
bring on my domestic peace. 1 am wholly unfit 
to fulfil the duties of a host. I cannot—I will 
not—request you to prolong your present stay. 
At a happier moment, I—I—”’ 

The good fellow pressed my hand warmly. 
Cis took the hand he had let fall. 

‘* And cousin, dear,’’ she answered, the tears 
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God—hear him say ‘Ga-ga, toopid.’” 
In that hope I live. 


soo 





IL ETAIT UNE BERGERE. 
(See Music, page 482.) 


Il était une bergére— 
Eh! ron, ron, ron petit patapon— 
Qui prés de la riviére 
Gardait ses beaux moutons: 
Ron, rona— 
Gardait ses beaux moutons. 


A plus d'une douzaine— 
Eh! ron, ron, ron petit patapon— 
Elle coupa la laine 
4 Pour s’en faire un jupon: 
Ron, ron— 
Pour s’en faire un jupon: 


Elle appelait pres d’elle— 
Eh! ron, ron, ron petit patapon— 
Sa brebis la plus belle, 
Et sop agneau mignon: 
Ron, ron— 
Et son agneau mignon. 


Elle fit un fromage— 
Eh! ron, ron, ron petit patapono— 
4 Avec son blanc laitage— 
Comme la neige en flocon: 
Ron, ron— 
Comme la neige en flocon. 


Un enfant du village— 
Eh! ron, ron, ron petit patapon— 
Passant prés du fromage— 
Fit un soupir profond : 
Ron, ron— 
Fit un soupir profond. 


Qu'est ce qui fait ta peine? 
4 Eh! ron, ron, ron petit patapon— 
J’ai du pain sec a peine, 
Et rien a la maison: 
Ron, roa— 
Et rien a la maison. 


Tu m’as l’air pour ton ige— 
Eh! ron, ron, ron petit patapon— 
Bien gentil et bien sage. 
Tiens régale toi done: 
Ron, ron— 
Tiens régale toi done. 


L’enfant prit la corbeille— 
Eh! ron, ron, ron petit patapon— 


) Et sa lévre vermeille, 
t Ne laissa rien au fond 
l Ron, ron— 
' Ne laissa rien au fond. 
\ En tremblant la bergére— 


Eh! ron, ron, ron petit patapon— 
Vient tout dire A son pére, 
Et demander pardon: 
Ron, ron— 
Et demander pardon. 
VOL. LY11.—46 





bursting from her eyes, ‘‘ you shall yet—please 





Mon pére, je m’accuse— 
Eh! ron, ron, ron petit patapoa— 
J’en suis toute confuse ; 
Je n'ai pu dire non; 
Ron, ron— 
Je n'ai pu dire non. 


La chose est d'importance— 
Eh! ron, ron, ron petit patapon— 
Ma fille pour pénitence ; 
Nous nous embrasserons : 
Ron, ron— 
Nous nous embrasserons. 


LE PETIT OISEAU. 
(See Music, page 483.) 
Les Enfants. 
Exrtin nous te tenons, 
Petit, petit oiseau, 
Enfin nous te tenons 
Et nous te garderons. 


L' Oiseau. 
Je suis fait pour voler, 
Gentils, gentils enfants, 
Je suis fait pour voler: 
Laissez moi m’en aller. 


Les Enfants. 
Non, nous te donnerons, 
Petit, petit oisean, 
Non, nous te donnerons 
Biscuit, sucre, et bonbons. 


L' Oiseau. 
Ce qui doit me nourrir, 
Gentils, gentils enfants, 
Ce qui doit me nourrir 
Aux champs seuls peut venir 


Les Enfants. 
Tous nous applaudirons, 
Petit, petit oiseau, 
Tous nous applaudirons 
A tes vives chansons. 


L Oiseau. 
Je chantais dans Jes bois, 
Gentils, gentils enfants, 
Je chantais dans les bois ; 
En prison, plus de voix. 


Les Enfants. 


Mais tant nons t’aimerons, 
Petit, petit oisean, 
Mais tant nous t’aimerons 
Et te caresserons ! 
L' Oiseau. 
Ce n'est pas me chérir, 
Gentils, gentils enfants, 
Ce n'est pas me chérir 
Que me faire mourir! 


Les Enfants. 


Tu dis la vérité, 
Petit, petit oisean, 

Tu dis la vérité; 

Reprends tu liberté! 
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THE MASK OF PLASTER. 


BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


(Travellers at Dresden are shown a plaster cast taken 


from Napoleon's face immediately after death.) 


Tuvs looked the dead. Thus did Napoleon lie— 
O cold imperial face! 
E’en death could not eraxe 
The majesty from that uncrown’d brow, 
Nor from that cold lip chase the winning smile 
That lit thy features proud, as sunset’s glow 
Flushes with beauty some pale peak of snow, 
Throned in the Alpine sky. 


What visions passed before those fading eyes, 
Ere closed in death’s eclipse? 

When ‘ Téte d’armée—Josephine—ma mére,” 
Dropped from thy paling lips. 

Thy wife's dark eyes, thy noble mother’s smile, 

And with those tender memories the while, 

Came the red battle, and th’ exultant cry, 

** Napoleon—Victory !” 

And the bright past swept, glory-laden, by 


Thou didst behold o’er many a field 
Thy soaring eagle wave his plume, 
Until the sun of Austerlitz 
Went down in endless gloom— 
Went down o’er Waterloo, to rise 
Never again on earthly skies ; 
To thee there never came a dawn, 
For thee there never beamed a stir, 
Save when thine eye prophetic pierced 
The darkness, and bebeld afar 
The day-star of thy race arise, 
As radiant as when of yore 
The shadow of thy purple spread 
Its mighty wings from shore to shore 
Behold! thy race upon the throne, 
Thy tomb a nation’s hallowed shrine, 
Thy name the battle-shout of France, 
Thy memory a dream divine. 
But thou art sleeping, and no voice again 
Will wake thee from thy slnmber by the Seine, 
And this pale visage only to our eyes 
Reveals thy mortal guise. 


No battle thunder swept thee to thy rest, - 
No hostile bullet stilled thy mighty beart ; 
The slow shafts of the tropic air 
Played the assassin’s part. 
Thou, conqueror of the world, didst pass away 
"Mid enemies alone, 
(Thy prison a rock, thy jailor the wild sea!) 
A trailing willow and a nameless stone 
Was all their churlish hands could grant thy clay; 
Yet not unhonored went thou to thy sleep, 
The tempest shrieked thy death-knell o’er the deep, 
Heaven sent its thunder for a requiem, 
And thine avenger is eternity 


YHE SWEET AND LONELY GLEN. 
BY NORMAN W. BRIDOB. 
Her heart is veiled from loving kin, 
By friends most dear, not understood ; 
"Tis like some sweet and lonely glen 
Within the bosom of the wood ; 





.For charms there dwell the world ne'er sees, 
Sunbeams and shadows, smiles and tears; 
Sighs, echoes, songs, and symphonies 
That no one save the minstrel hears. 


Deep founts there live and moss-tipped rills 
Whose waves in sweetest numbers flow ; 
Soft gales that give accordant thrills 
To vine-wreathed harps that o'er them grow ; 
Spring birds of heavenly note and plume, 
Sweet opening flowers like rainbows drest, 
That fill with song, and scent, and bloom 
The heart-shaped glen in sylvan breast. 


There, bliss and woe inspiring maid, 
As Cupid round her arbor hovers, 
Heart trembling sits in twilight shade 
Listening to notes of warbling lovers ; 
Or broods ’mid many a flower and thorn 
On downy nest a lovely bride, 
O’er germs of music yet unborn, 
Or bards with voice and wing untried. 


There, too, are springs and buds that pine 
For sunshine, zephyrs, rain, and dew ; 
And many a vernal bough and vine 
Whose foliage wears an autumn hue; 
And there, too, drops a willow shaft, 
O’er buds and flowers and warblers ded ; 
Inscribed with touching epitaph 
No human eye hath ever seen 


THE PRESENT. 


BY 8. P. BRYAN, M.D 


I’ve brought a bandsome present, love, 
To offer unto thee; 

It is the richest offering 
Thine eyes may ever see, 

And often, when thon seest it 
Say, wilt thou think of me? 


It is no beauteous bird, love, 
With glossy golden wing, 

Taught by the heavenly Muses Nine 
Its sweet love-chants to sing, 

From some far-off bright sunny isle 
To thee this day | bring. 


Tis not the deep devotion, love, 
Of this true heart of mine 

That I this evening would bring 
And offer at thy shrine— 

That were no longer mine to give, 
For ‘tis already thine. 


It is no diamond bracelet, love, 
Around thy wrist to cling; 
It is no necklace set with gems 
Around thy neck to swing; 
It is no lavish store of gold— 
For I have none to bring 


’Tis worth far more than all these, leva, 
Thon ‘It say so when ‘tis given; 

And if thy young and tender heart 
With grief should e’er be riven, 

Look trustingly unto this boon ; 
"Twill lead thee, love, to Heaven. 
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It is the Holy Bible, love, 
My offering unto thee— 

And may each blessed promise there 
Thine own rich treasure be; 

And mayst thou with its Author dwell 
Throughout eternity, 


JUNE. 
BY FLORA WILDWOOD. 


Wetcome for June, the fair, the young, 
With artless glance, and bashful grace, 

And scattered flowers, as she had sprung 
Blushing from Spring's o’er fond embrace. 


Scarce knowing if to stay or flee, 
Or time to gather up her flowers, 

Till Summer, bending low the knee, 
Wooed the coy maiden to his bowers. 


Kind Flora brings the choicest wreath 
That ever favoring goddess wove, 

And strews her path with flowers that breathe 
Richest perfumes from field and grove. 


Each bird on bush or bending spray, 
Or shelt’ring nook of favorite tree, 
Pauses ’mid labors of the day, 
To trill soft notes of merry glee. 


Far out in the wild forest, dim, 

The roguish, whispering leaves among, 
Bursts forth the universal hymn 

Of love, in full, rich chorus sung. 


As if in nature’s vast domain, 
Each bud, and leaf, and dear bird vied 
Which one should sing the sweetest strain 
For radiant June, proud Summer's bride. 


HOPE’S LIGHT IS SHINING YET. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


"Tis true that time may swiftly pass, 
And years as quickly fly; 

And every hope that springs to birth 
May wither, fade, and die; 

And, oh, "tis true that all our dreams 
May in life’s darkness set-— , 

Bat in the chambers of my soul 
Hope's light is shining yet. 


Thine was not love that could be cooled 
By words or looks of scorn ; 
Oh, nv, it was as pure and deep 
As if of angels born! 
Thine was that love which sorrow’s storma, 
Nor cruel fate could sever; 
It burns on bright!y—and it will 
Keep burning on forever. 


To think thee faithless would indeed 
Be casting doubts on high ; 

Would throw a dark, suspicious shade 
O’er angels in the sky ; 

Bat, oh, within my trusting heart 
No doubts there are as yet! 

The lights of faith and hope are still 
Within its portals set. 





‘“*FAIR EDEN IN ITS VERNAL BLOOM.” 
BY B. FRANK SPALDING. 


Farr Eden in its vernal bloom 
Is lost, and sought with vain regret ; 
Though science may with light illume, 
That Eden is not found as yet. 


The travelled sought Hiddekel’s stream, 
Where Gihon with Euphrates met, 
And Pison they have followed up, 
But have not found lost Eden yet. 


Alchemists sought, with learned lore, 
Gold from their crucibles to get ; 

But dross got they in days of yore, 
And their lost Eden 's not found yet. 


And those who seek fair Eden lost, 
In searching for the grosser real, 

Miss what they seek ; they know not this— 
The real Eden is ideal. 


Yet, when each proffered good we clasp, 
And follow duties without pain, 

No more shall bliss elude our grasp, 
For Eden shall be found again. 


A SIMPLE SONG. 
(To E. A. P.) 
BY DESMAKAIS. 


Oncr, as we roamed together, 
Beside the beach, at eve, 

To seek the many-tinted shells 
The lavish billows leave, 

My hand, a sea-waif searching, 
Clasped thine with gentle straiu, 

Aud by thy roseate brow I knew 
I should not sue in vain! 


Then, though no word was spoken, 
Our eyes a moment met ; 
And with thy love’s electric glance 
My heart seems throbbing yet! 
Ah, ere our steps turned homeward, 
The moon was on the wane; 
Bat the noon of love shone through our eyes— 
I had not sued in vaiu! 


FAREWELL TO LIFE. 
(From the German of Kirrner.) 
BY JNO. B. DUFFEY. 


My wound burns agony ; my pale lips quiver; 
By my heart’s fainter beating I now feel 
That here upon the edge of life I reel. 
God, as Thou will’st! In Thee my trust is ever{ 
A thousand golden visions ‘round me hover ; 
The beanuteous dream-forms fade, and death-notes steal 
Upon me. Courage! what through woe and weal 
My heart was true to, that shall leave me never 
And that which here so sacred was to me, 
For which I burned with youthful fervency, 
Whether I called it love or liberty, 
A radiant seraph stands before mine eye ; 
And as my senses, lingering, from me fly, 
A breath upbears me to the morn-hued sky. 
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FRIENDSHIP’S VOWS. 
BY J. R. CONYNOHAM. 


Tuer say that, when the heart is sad, 
And sorrow veils the brow, 

We muse upon the friends now dead 
And friendship’s broken vow. 


And oft within the spirit seeks 
Some word of kindly tone, 

Then wings its flight through clouds of night— 
Alas! it is alone. 


The darkest hour that man can feel 
Is when there comes with woe 

The thoughts of pleasures past and gone, 
And friends of long-ago. 


I muse upon the lovely forms 
That once stood round in glee ; 
But death’s cold hand has banished 
And borne them all from me. 


Years—years shall pass, and yet we long 
For friendship’s soothing balm, 

To still the ever throbbing heart, 
The aching brow to calm. 


HIDDEN JOYS. 


BY MAKIAN GWYNN. 


Some hope lies 
Deeply buried from haman eyes.—WaittTier 
Track ye the desert’s waste of eand, 
Ye ‘ll find some flower 
By summer's sweet winds fanned, 
The relic of an hour 
That knew the spring-time’s blushing bloom, 
And yielded to its power 
Tts honey'd chalice of perfume. 


And thus, e’en thus, upon the heart 
Doth memory shed 
Lustre o’er each lonely part, 
Though light and joy be fled, 
With hopes that never come again, 
And the feelings deep now dead 
That once perchance have gush'd in vain. 


SONNET.—MILLENNIUM. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Tur morning star in glory then appears, 
And Zion, long deserted, sees her lands 
With roses bloom. The sorrowing prisoner’s hands 

Are free from shackles for a thousand years. 

Now Freedom rules o'er earth's delightful face, 
For, despots from their golden thrones are driven, 
And Satan’s banners all asunder riven. 

Celestial currents stagnant pools displace, 

While wide creation breathes a sweet perfume ; 
The wildernesses joyous seem to be 
With gladness springing in each herb and tree. 

Who, erewhile, rose, resplendent from the tomb, 

His diadem of many crowns now wears, 

And peace and love his ensign on it bears. 





Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADE AND ENIGMA IN 
MAY NUMBER. 


10. Go-dey. 11. Eau-de-Cologne. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE IN MAY NUMBER. 
Eve, 
ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN MAY NUMBER. 
Miss Satilla Atkinson, Homewood, Georgia. 


CHARADE. 


12. 
My fret her rude dominion holds, 
Throughout the realms of earth and air; 
In fanning zephyrs, tempests, gales, 
And storms in all their wild despair. 


At stated periods of the week, 

The thrifty housewife may be seen 
Upon my second’s make intent, 

By kneading zealously, I ween. 


My whole you'll find in every house, 
In every cot however small; 

Each room contains this needful thing— 
Parlor, kitchen, bed-room, hall. 


RIDDLE. 


1'™ a word often used, of five letters composed, 

But which changed and cut up, or cut off and transposea 
Will as many more words of as common use frame 

As there are of letters comprised in my name; 

With two or three more, though not spelled by the rules, 
Yet uttered as plain as if taught in the schools. 

Drop my first, and no more by its presence concealed, 

A dish for the table is quickly revealed ; 

The same letters transpose, then peruse from the rear, 
And no change is produced, the same dish will appear. 
Let my whole be restored, and my last veiled from sight, 
And a thing of pure beauty emerges to light ; 

Let my last be replaced, and most strangely to see, 

The same thing of beauty remains to a tee. 

With my first and my second now force me to part, 

And I then stand, confess'd, a production of art. 

Let my first and my last be displaced from the row, 

And the others, transposed, the same word will still show 
Hide my first and my last, the remainder will be 

Of every day use—the extract of a tree ; 

Drop my first and my second, the balance transpose, 

And the very same extract again you disclose. 

My second and first from the letters remove, 

And the others, transposed, will an animal prove ; 

From the rest of its friends let my last then be loosed, 
Read me carefully backwards, as now I’m reduced, 

And that animal, stil), isin numbers produced. 

Let my fourth and my last be now driven away, 

Thus curtailed, the remainder, in short, you make stay ; 
And as shortly, but plainly, a word is arranged, 

For which woman, life, beauty, and health has exchanged. 
Re-unite me again, the departed restore, 

Let my first and my second be banished once more, 

The others reverse, and more than halt seen 

Is a vessel most needed in kitchen, I ween. 

And now, if my mystical name you would view, 

To read me my riddle, my whole you must do, 
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A VILLA IN THE SWISS STYLE 


[From the original desiga of Samcgyt Sioan, Architect, Philadelphia.] 





PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


PRINCIPAL STORY. SECOND FLOOR. 









































Principal Story.—A. Porch; B. Library; C. “itchen; D. Dining-room; E. Hall; F. Vestibule; 
G. Drawing-room, 14 by 27; H. Porch. 


Second Story.—I. Bath; J. Bed-room; K. Chamver; L. Passage; M. Chamber; N. Roof; 0. 


Roof; P. Chamber; Q. Closet; R. Chamber; 8. Dressing-room; T. Roof. 
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NOVELTIES FOR JUNK. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Two new styles of bridal 
coiffure. (See Centre-table Gossip.) 

Fig. 3.—Round lace cape, to be worn with a 
low corsage. The foundation is Brussels net ; 
the lace is applied after the style of medallions, 
and a light-colored ribbon passed through the 
frail spaces. 

Fig. 4.—Undersleeve of Brussels net, in one 
large puff, with a deep flounce of point. The 
puff has bows of pale blue satin ribbon arranged 
at intervals; the flounce may be of any good 





lace Valenciennes, Honiton, etc., and is shaped 
on the forearm. 

Fig. 5.—Illusion undersleeve. The top is of 
strong washable net; the puff and flounce of 
illusion; the flounce has four double rows of 
extremely narrow satin ribbon, of any bright 
shade that will harmonize with the dress; or- 
naments of broader ribbon of the same shade, 
and a bow with flowing ends finish the puff. 

Fig. 6.—Neat habit-shirt for morning or tra- 
velling wear ; material, linen and cambric. 





SAMPLER ORNAMENTS FOR OUR LITTLE FRIENDS, 
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CHEMISE PATTERN. 
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Many persons dislike to have any fulness 
under their corsets around the waist. The pat- 
tern given is very good in avoiding that diffi- 
culty. Cut the chemise in the ordinary way. 
The neek can be finished with either band or 
yoke. Below the waist on the back, cut the 
chemise nearly across, leaving about four or 


five inches on each side. Gather the fulness 
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from the lower part into a narrow band. Then 
take all the fulness from the top part except 
just sufficient to fasten it into the band around 
the neck, making a small seam up the middle 
of the back. For those who like a full gar- 
ment, but not much around the waist, this is a 
very nice pattern. Join the top to the band, 
inclosing the fulness below. 
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STRAWBERRY EMERY CUSHION, 


Tue Strawberry Emery Cushion, of which we 
now supply the illustration, comprises, with 
this useful provision, an accompanying needle- 
book. The cushion is made in the following 
manner: Take four very fine knitting needles, 
and some fine crochet silk as near the genuine 
strawberry scarlet as you can obtain. Cast on 
ten stitches on each of two needles, and twelve 
onathird. Knit round with the fourth needle 
until you have a sufficient depth, exactly in the 
same way as you would do a stocking; then 
narrow at each end of each needle every alter- 
nate round, until you have two loops on each 
of two of the needles, and four on the third, on 
which there were originally twelve. Pass a 
needle and thread through all these loops, so 
as to secure them from dropping; take out the 
knitting-needles, turn the work on to the wrong 
side, restore the four loops to one needle, and 
four to another, and so cast them off. This 
prevents the strawberry from being pointed at 
the top. The emery cushion having been made, 
must now be inclosed within and gathered up 
underneath. This is best formed of three 
pieces, so narrowed at the top as to produce 
the required shape. The dots on the straw- 
berry are represented by a few very small and 
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The leaf is either in dark green 
The edges are indented in ap- 


cut beads. 
velvet or cloth. 
pearance, by having three white beads placed 
upon them at regular distances, the veins being 
also done in the same way. Underneath, the 
needle-book is introduced, the whole being fin- 
ished with a bow of ribbon. 

In narrowing the knitting for the strawberry, 
we recommend the following way: At the be- 
ginning of the rows, take one loop on the needle, 
knit the next, place the first loop over the 
second ; at the end of each row take two loops 
together. This produces corresponding lines of 
contraction. 





EMBROIDERY BORDER. 
(See engraving, page 487.) 

WE give a design this month which has an 
especially good effect for any purpose where a 
rich border is required. It may be worked on 
either a thick or thin muslin. 
cut out and worked round in buttonhole-stitch ; 
the large leaves at the bottom are filled in with 
The borders at the top are worked 
The proper cottons are Nos. 


The holes are 


point d'or. 
in satin stitch. 


20 and 24, 
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TOILET COVER OR TIDY. 
(See engraving, page 488.) 

[This cover may be made only for the top of a table, or 
entirely to screen it, by working sufficient for the four 
sides as well as for the top, which should then be joined 
so as to fall over it at once; in the latter case, the table 
must first be covered with pink gingham, not cambric, as 
the gingham will always wash and keep its color. Fora 
tidy, it is novel and elegant. ] 

Materials.—No. 30 cotton and No. 20 scarlet embroidery 
or coarse marking cotton ; a yard of fine linen lawn, which 
should be somewhat thin and should be washed previously 
to using; No. 4 Penelope hook. 


First cut out in colored lining a piece of two 
inches square; then cut the lawn into pieces of 
three inches square ; tack the colored lining in 
the centre of this, and turn down the edges all 
round. Now draw a thread on all the four sides 
a short distance from the turnings, and with 30 
cotton stitch each square on all sides, but not 
cross the four corners. When this is complete, 
with the scarlet embroidery or marking cotton 
work either fine herringbone stitch or half-chain 
stitch, as in engraving. 

For THE Crocuet Squares.—Ilst row.—30 cot- 
ton work 12 ch; unite in a circle u this work 
20 de; then * 12 ch 5 de the first in next loop. 
Repeat from *. There must be four loops of 

2 ch in each, and 20 de. 

2d row.—3 de u 12 ch; * 5 ch 2 de u same; 
5 ch 2 de u same (close together) ; * 7 ch 2 de 
usame. Repeat from * to * 3 de u same; 3 de 
on the 5 dc. Now repeat in each 12 ch the 
same. Tack this into the centre of the green 
canibrie, and be careful that the crochet squares 
are only worked to the size of the cambric. 

3d row.—* 15 ch de on a de stitch before the 
7 ch at point; 11 ch de on ade stitch after the 
7 ch at same point; 15 ch de on centre of the 
3 de. Repeat from *. 

4th row.—* 20 deu 15 ch; 6 deull ch; 5ch; 
6 more de u same. Repeat from *. At the end 
of this row fasten off. 

5th row.—* de u the 5 ch; at the corner make 
6 ch de in 5th loop from that on hook; 7 ch de 
in 5th loop from that on hook; 2 ch (this forms 
a knotted bar, and wherever these stars appear close 
together, thus **, there make a knotted bar) ; now 
de u same 5 ch; 7 ch; 7 de the Ist on 5th de 
of the 20; 7 ch; 7 de the Ist on 10th of the 
20 de; 7 ch. Repeat from *; and with 7 ch de 
u same 5 ch as commenced. 

6th row.—* 7 ch de u centre of knotted bar; 
7 ch 8 de u 7 ch; 6 de on the 7 de; 7 de u 7 ch; 
§deon7 de; 8deu7Tch. Repeat from *. 

7th row.—7 de u 7 ch; * 5 ch 7 de u next 7; 
** (these stars mean a knotted bar) 5 de on the 





' 


6 dc; ** 5 dc on the 6 dc; ** 7 de u 7 ch. 
Repeat from *. End with a knotted bar; de 
on the lst of the 7 de near this point, and 
fasten off. 

8th row.—De u 5 ch at corner; * 5 ch de u 
same; 10 ch de u centre of bars for 3 times; 
10 ch dc u 5 ch at corner. Repeat from *. 

9th row.—7 dc u 5 ch at corner; 11 de u each 
10 ch. Repeat. 

When sufficient of these squares of crochet 
are made, sew them alternately to the lawn 
squares. 

For tar Enezr.—Make 12 ch unite in a circle ; 
under this work 20 dc; 13 ch dc in 6th loop; 
15 ch de in 6th loop; 13 ch de in 6th loop; 1 
ch t (or turn or reverse side); 3 de u 13 ch; 5 
ch 3 de wu same. Repeat this till there are 4 
chs of 5 and 15 de; then3 deul5 ch; 5ch3 
de usame. Repeat this till there are 5 chs of 
5 and 18 de; work u next 13 ch, same as the 
Ist. This forms first portion. 

Continue on without fastening off for the 
second and the remainder of patterns. * make 
14 ch; then a de in 2d loop from that on hook; 
then 12 ch de in same loop as the. last de; 1 ch 
t 20 de u the 12 ch; 13 cht de in 6th loop; 15 
ch de in 6th loop; 13 ch de in 6th loop; I cht 
3 de u 13 ch; 2 cht de in 8th loop of the 14 
ch which runs from pattern to pattern; 2 ch t 
3 de usame 13 ch; 2 cht deu lst 5 ch of Ist 
pattern; 2 ch t 3 de u 13 ch; 5 ch 3 de u same; 
5 ch 3 de u same; 3 de u 15 ch, and finish as 
the lst pattern; then repeat from *, 





BABY’S SHOE. 
(See engraving, page 490.) 

THERE are many young elder sisters, many 
juvenile aunts, many cousins in their teens, 
all delighted to present proofs of their affection 
in the shape of the labors of the needle. Some- 
times the work thus offered is elaborate and 
ornamental, sometimes confined to that which 
has only the merit of utility; sometimes it 
partakes of the nature of both. Under this 
class, we supply a design for the small article 
of the baby’s shoe. It is the shape at present 
adopted in Paris. The material is cashmere, 
worked in ingrain Berlin wool. We recommend 
that colors should be chosen that will bear the 
roughest usage. Ladies can make up this little 
shoe with perfect ease, as the sole is formed of 
the cashmere, only that between itself and its 
lining a couple of thicknesses of flannel are 
introduced. It is then neatly bound with a 
narrow ribbon. The upper part, being also 
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lined with one thickness of flannel instead of 
two, is also bound, being slightly drawn in 
round the front part of the shoe, and thus the 
two edges are neatly sewn together. 





SACHET, OR SCENT-BAG. 
(See engraving, page 491.) 
Materials.—No. 22 canvas, ruby and clear white beads. 
THE design is to be worked entirely in ruby 
beads and the ground in crystal, care being 
taken that the two colors match precisely in 
size. Then a scent-bag of the same size, and 





filled with lavender, pot-pourri, or any scent you 
please, is covered on one side with white satin, 
and on the other with the worked canvas, the 
edges of both being turned in and sewed neatly 
together. Finish with a close fringe of crystal 
beads, an inch and a half deep, set on all round. 
Each loop of this fringe should be well twisted 
with those on each side of it, the new loop 
being always wound several times round the 
last half of the preceding. 
shortens it, it is necessary to allow each loop to 
be quite two inches deep. Make the fringe 
close enough at the corners to lie perfectly 
smooth at the edge. 


As this considerably 





THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 


No. 5.—Twistep Cuary Puarrt. 





A and B < C, take C and D back; 
E and F < G, take C and H back; 
C and D < B, take A and B back; 
G and H < F, take E and F back. 


Take up A and B, one on each hand; pass 
them over the table, one on each side of the 
mould; lay them down, one on each side of 
C; and bring C and D back to the places where 
A and B were. 

Move the table round until E and F come 
nearest to you. Take up E and F, one in each 
hand ; pass them over the table, one on each 
side of the mould; lay them down, one on 
each side of G; and bring G and H back to 
where E and F were. 

Move the table round until C and D come 
nearest to you. Take up D and C; pass them 
over, and lay them down, one on each side of 
B; and bring B and A back. 





Move the table round until G 4 Ii come 
nearest to you. Take up H and G; lay them 
down, one on each side of F; and bring F and 
E back. 

Move the table round until A and B come 
nearest to you, when begin again. 

A little practice will enable the beginner to 
work this plait without moving the table round. 


No. 6.—Iyuaip Sprrar Cua Puairt. 





1 and 1 half round and over two strands. 

Similarly with the pairs of 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

7 > 7*, which take back ; 

8 > 8*, which take back. 

This is another modification of the same prin- 
ciple which is exhibited in the two plaits Nos. 
3 and 4, differing slightly in being worked with 
groups of three instead of four, and greatly in 
having another plait (No. 2) combined with it. 
By this combination, the hollows between the 
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ridges of the previous plait are here filled with 


long stitches of hair, which gives the plait a - 


very silky, glossy appearance. 

It is necessary that the eight strands 7, 7*, 
8, and 8* should each contain at least twice as 
many hairs as any of the other strands, in 
order to produce a rich effect. A very pretty 
chain may be made by using dark and light, 
arranging them so that the ribs shall be of one 
color and the stitches of another. For instance, 
let the strands 1 to 6 each contain twenty black 
hairs, and the others each three times the num- 
ber of light hairs; the result will be a hand- 
some light-colored chain with four black spiral 
lines coiling down it. 


A FLY CATCH. 





Materials. —One reel each “f “0s. 20 and 12 white, and 
one reel of Nu. 20 scarlet; tw . .engths of green or red silk 
piping wire—one length eleven nails, and the other half 
the length; two bone meshes, one flat and one round, to 
measure, by placing a string round each mesh—the one 
five-eighths of an inch full, the other exactly half an inch ; 
four inexpensive roses or other flowers. 

No. 12 Cotton. Large Mesh.—Net on double 
thread, or on a foundation, twelve stitches ; 
withdraw the mesh, turn; same mesh, net 
twelve other stitches. 

Sinall Mesh.—Net three rows round, that is, 
joining in a round in the first row. 

Large Mesh.—‘Two stitches in each loop 
(twenty-four stitches). 

Small Mesh.—One in every loop. 

Three more rows the same (two diamonds). 





Large Mesh.—Two stitches in one. 

Small Mesh.—One stitch in every loop (forty- 
eight stitches). 

Same Mesh.—No. 20 white cotton, five rows. 

* Large Mesh.—One row, two stitches in each 
loop. 

Small Mesh.—Five rows plain *. Repeat 
from * to * again, only net seventeen rows 
plain, instead of five. 

Large Mesh.—One in every loop. 

Small Mesh.—One row, netting second stitch 
first, and first stitch secondly. 

Same Mesh.—Two rows plain. 

(a) Scarlet Cotton. Large Mesh.—One row 
plain. 

Same Cotton. Small Mesh.—One row, netting 
second stitch first, and the first stitch secondly. 

White Cotton. Same Mesh.—One row (db). 
Repeat from (a) to (b) again. 

Now repeat from (a) to (6) twice more, but 
making a scarlet instead of the white row. 

Small Mesh.—Two more rows. 

Large Mesh.—Scarlet cotton. * net seven 
loops in one stitch (count seven loops on the mesh, 
there will be eight knots) ; net a stitch in next 
loop. Repeat from *, Observe that there should 
not be more than ten groups of stitches on the 
mesh before slipping the stitches off, when it 
will be better to cut off the needle and cotton, 
and finish so far. The next row thus :— 

With small mesh, take the whole of the seven 
loops on the needle, and net into one stitch ; 
net the next two loops. Repeat. By thus net- 
ting two rows nearly at the same time, the in- 
convenience of having the seven loops roughed 
or entangled is avoided, and the needle will 
readily pass through them in amass. When 
this row is finished, the net is complete; pull 
it out well, fold it in four divisions ; mark each 
division in the red border, by running in a white 
thread, sv that it may be easily withdrawn. 

Run the longest wire (Aaving first marked it in 
four divisions with white cotton) into the increased 
part immediately above the seventeen rows, 
Sew the two ends of the wire together, but not 
sew it on to the netting; bend the wire per- 
fectly round; run in the smallest wire through 
the crossed stitches at the bottom of the seven- 
teen rows, and sew the ends as before. Now 
pin the net up by the string to a valance of a 
curtain, or any other convenient place, where 
it will hang free of any wall; and at every 
division which is marked by the white thread 
in the border, pin it to each division marked in 
the wire, and afterwards slightly sew it with 
scarlet cotton; then arrange the flowers as in 
engraving. 
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PEN-WIPER. 








Tue material of the front of the slipper given 
in our illustration is in scarlet cloth, pinked in 
small vandykes at the upper edge, having a 
rosette in white chalk beads, with a pretty 
fancy gold button in its centre, and surrounded 
by the sprays of beads which will be seen in 
our design. When this is fastened on to the 
sole, it is stitched in the inside, then turned 
and ornamented with stitches, having three 
beads on each, at regular distances all the way 
round, where the two parts are united. The 
sole is formed of two thicknesses of black cloth, 
the upper one being vandyked; between these 
is placed the black on which to wipe the pens, 
commencing at the part of the slipper where the 
front ceases, and their thicknesses thus giving 
the appearance of the heel. We have said that 
the upper piece of cloth forming the fall should 
be vandyked, but under this they are plain, 
and not extending further into the slipper than 
the heel. All these parts should be tacked to- 
gether, and cut as smoothly round as possible, 
to imitate the even round of the heel of the 
slipper. 





HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP FOUNTAIN, 

Tue following is the plan I adopted, some 
time ago, with perfect success: I first of all 
procured a good-sized water-butt, marked A, 





and placed it behind a wall B; then I carried 
a one-inch pipe C underneath the ground (at a 
depth of two feet) to the fountain D. If you 
could but see it, you would pronounce it first- 
rate. The only*trouble, if it be such, attend- 
ing it is the filling of the butt; although even 
this is easily done away with, if you should 
chance to have a pump near at hand. But, at 
the same time, if cost is an object, you cannot 
do better than follow my example. F. G, 
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FOR A BAY WINDOW. 


(See engraving, page 481.) 


CURTAIN 


Tus curtain plate is designed to show the 
proper style for curtaining a bay window pro- 
jecting out of the room. This is a difficult cur- 
tain to illustrate, and quite as difficult to arrange 
artistically, unless in the hands of the most 
skilful workmen, such as are employed by the 
Messrs. W. H. Carry] & Brother, 719 Chestnut 
St., who have kindly furnished us with this 
illustration, executed by one of their workmen. 
They can furnish them, made to order, for any 
house in the Union, if the order is accompanied 
with the size of the window and window-frame. 
They also furnish any and every description of 
curtains and drapery for the mansion, the cot- 
tage, or for State Houses or other public build- 
ings, of any color, quality, or design desired. 
Our lady friends can depend on obtaining from 
the Messrs. Carryl a satisfactory article at a 
moderate price, by sending their orders to them 
direct by mail, or by merchants or friends visit- 
ing Philadelphia. Orders for curtains should 
always be accompanied with the width of win- 
dow-frame at the top, and height from top to 
the floor, and the size of window-sash for 
shades, stating colors preferred, and about the 
amount they wish to expend. Such orders 
will be filled with as much economy and style 
as when selected personally by the purchaser. 
The most approved materials for parlor curtains 
are French satin damask, French Brocatelle, 
French and English Terry; these are all silk. 
The color is a matter of taste, though crimson 
and crimson and maroon is mostly used, and 
costs from ninety to one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars each window, plain, for the usual 
size. Bay window curtains cost about double, 
made complete, ready to hook up at the win- 
dow. Lace curtains are always hung next to 
the glass, and vary from six to fifty dollars a 
pair; the usual quality for parlors is from fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars each window. French 
satin de laines are a desirable and rich material 
for parlor, dining-room, or library curtains; 
they cost much less than brocatelle, and can 
be furnished in any colors desired. Worsted 
reps, printed lastings, worsted damask, and 
damask laines are used for plainer rooms, libra- 
ries, dining-rooms, sleeping-rooms, ete. ; they 
cost from fifteen to twenty-five dollars each 
window, according to size and style of trim- 
wisgs. Curtains for usual size windows are 
yucatly farnished plain, as in last season’s fash- 
jon plates. French satin curtains with borders 
are much used, also embroidered satin curtains, 
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Turkish cloths, tapestries, etc., all of which the 
Messrs. Carryl keep a full stock for curtains 
and furniture coverings. For parlor furniture, 
brocatelles, satin damasks, moquettes, tapestry, 
mohair plushes, Lyons brocades, ete. are used 
For libraries, striped and plain reps, damasks, 
and printed lastings are generally preferred. 

The prices named include the gilt or rose- 
wood cornice, bands, tassels, gimps, fringes, 
hooks, rings, and making complete, for each 
window. 

Gold-bordered window-shades are the fash- 
ionable and prevailing style ; buff, stone, ashes 
of roses, pearl, and rose are the colors most 
desirable. 

The Messrs. Carryl’s celebrated establishment 
is in the Masonic Hall, 719 Chestnut Street, 
north side, Philadelphia, to which we recom- 
mend our lady patrons. 
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Receipts, &e, 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, BTC. 


Tas preserving season being at band, our lady sub- 
seribers will find in this number and in July and August 
a large number of useful recelpts suited to the season, A 
portion of them have been published before, but there are 
many new ones, We have at least thirty thousand new 
subscribers this year; and to all, these receipts—the largest 
cvllection ever published—will be valuable. 


OBSERVATIONS ON Preservina.—Attention, with prac- 
tiee, will enable a person to make any of the following 
sorts of preserves, ete., and they are as much as is wanted 
in a private family. The higher articles of preserved fruits 
may be bought at less expense than they can be made, 

Preserves should be kept carefully from the air and in a 
very dry place, Unless they have a very small proportion 
of sugar, & Warm one does not hurt; but when not properly 
builed—that is, long enough, bat not quickly—heat makes 
them ferment, and damp causes them to grow mouldy. 
They should be looked at two or three times in the first 
two months, that they may be gently boiled again if not 
likely to keep. Paste the edge of the outer paper, as it 
keeps out the air better than a string, or rub the outer 
paper over with the white of eggs, and cover the preserve 
whilst hot. This plan is adopted by most of the French 
confectioners, Pat plain writing-paper over the fruit; 
brandy will give them a tendency to ferment. 

Dried sweetmeats, cakes, ete., should be kept in tin 
boxes, between layers of white paper, in a very dry but 
not hot room. When any sweetmeats are directed to be 
dried in the sun or in a stove, it will be best, in private 
families, where there is not a regular stove for the purpose, 
to put them in the sun on flag-stones, which reflect the 
heat, aud place a garden glass over them to keep insects 
off; or, if put into an oven, take care not to let it be too 
warm, and watch that they do properly and slowly. 

All fruits for preserving should be gathered in dry 
weather; but as this is not always practicable, much in- 
convenience may be obviated by boiling the fruit for jellies 
and jams long before the sugar isadded. By so doing, the 
watery particles will evaporate, and the preserve will be 
better favored, by the sugar not being too long on the fire. 

The common sort of preserves are cheaper, if not better, 
when made at home, than when purchased from the con- 
fectioner; with this observation, that, if there be children 
in the family, the plan will then probably be found any- 
thing but economical. 

Pans of copper or bell-metal are the proper atensils for 
preserving fruit; when used, they must be scoured bright 
with sand. Tinned pans turn and destroy the color of the 
fruit that is put into them. 


To CLariry Sv@aR For Preservine.—Put into a pre- 
serving-pan as many pounds of sugar as you wish; to 
each pound of sugar put half a pint of water, and the 
white of an egg to every four pounds; stir it together 
until the sugar is dissolved ; then set it over a gentle fire; 
stir it occasionally, and take off the scum as it rises. After 
a few boilings-ap, the sugar will rise so high as to ron over 
the side of the pan; to prevent which, take it from the 
fire for a few minutes, when it will subside, and leave time 
for skimming. Repeat the skimming until a slight seum 
or foam only will rise; then take off the pan, lay a slightly 


wetted napkin over the basin, and then strain the sugar 
through it. Put the skimmings into a busin; when the 





sugar is clarified, rinse the «kimmer and basin with a glass 
of cold water, and put it to the scum, and set it by for com- 
Mon purposes, 

To Keer Presenves.—Apply the white of an egg, with 
a suitable brush, to a single thickness of white tissue- 
paper, with which cover the jars, overlapping the edges 
an inch or two. When dry, the whole will become as 
tight as a dram, 

To prevent jams, preserves, ete., from graining, a tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar must be added to every gallon 
of the jam or preserves, 

To Parsxrve Strawserntes.—To two pounds of fine 
large strawberries add two pounds of powdered suyar, 
and put them in a preserving-kettle, over a slow fire, till 
the sugar is melted; then boll them precisely twenty 
minutes, as fast as possible; have ready a nomber of 
gmall jars, and put the fruit in boiling hot. Cork and seal 
the jars immediately, and keep them through the summer 
in a cold, dry cellar, The jars must be heated before the 
hot fruit is poured in, otherwise they will break. 


To Preserve STRAWBERRIES WHOLE.—Another excellent 
way is to make the syrup boiling hot; and having picked 
the large strawberries free from hulls (or, if preferred, 
leave them and half an inch of the stem on), pour it over 
them ; let it remain until the next day, then drain it off, 
and boil again; return it hot to the fruit; let them remain 
for another night; then put them into the kettle, and boil 
gently for half an hour; cut one in two; if it is done 
through, take them from the syrup with a skimmer, and 
spread them on flat dishes to cool; boil the syrup until 
thick and rich; then put the fruit into glass jars; let the 
syrup cool and settle; then pour it carefully off from the 
sediment over the fruit. 

To Preserve STRAWBERRIES OR RASPBERRIES, FOR 
JREAMS OR IcES, WITHOUT BOILING.—Let the fruit be ga- 
thered in the middle of a warm day, in very dry weather ; 
strip it from the stalks directly, weigh it, turn it into a 
bow! or deep pan, and bruise it gently ; mix with an equal 
weight of fine dry sifted sugar, and put it immediately 
into small wide-necked bottles; cork these firmly without 
delay, and tie bladders over the tops. Keep them in a 
cool place, or the fruit will ferment. The mixtare should 
be stirred softly, and only just sufficiently to blend the 
sugar and the fruit. The bottles must be perfectly dry, 
and the bladders, after having been cleaned in the usual 
way, and allowed to become nearly so, should be moist- 
ened with a little spirit on the side which is tu be next 
the cork. 

STRAWBERRIES Stewed FoR TaRTs.—Make a syrup of 
one pound of sugar and a teacup of water; add a little 
white of eggs; let it boil, and skim it until only a fuam 
rises; then put in a quart of berries free from stems and 
hulls; let them boil till taey look clear and the syrup is 
quite thick. Finish as directed for tarts, with fine puff 
paste. 

To Preserve STRAWBERRIES IN Wixe.—Put a quantity 
of the finest large strawberries into a gooseberry-bottle, 
and strew over them three large spoonfuls of fine sugar; 
fill up with Madeira wine or sherry. 

CurgaNts Preserved.—Take ripe currants, free from 
stems; weigh them, and take the same weight of sugar; 
put a teacup of sugar to each pound of it; boil the syrup 
until it is hot and clear; then turn it over the fruit; let it 
remain one night ; then set it over the fire, and boil gently 
until they are cooked and clear; take them into the jars 
or pots with a skimmer; boil the syrup until rich and 
thick ; then pour it over the fruit. Currants may be pre 
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served with ten pounds of trait to seven of sugar, Take 
the stems from seven pounds of the currants, and crush 
and press the juice from the remaining three pounds; put 
them into the hot syrup, and boil until thick and rich; put 
it in pots or jars, and the next day secure as directed, 

Currant Je.ty.—Pick fine red, but long ripe, currants 
from the stems; bruise them, and strain the juice from a 
quart at a time through a thin muslin; wring it gently, to 
get all the liquid; pnt a pound of white sugar to each 
pound of juice; stir it until it is all dissolved ; set it over 
a gentle fire; let it become hot, and boil for fifteen minutes; 
then try it by taking a spoonful into a sancer; when cold, 
if it is not quite firm enough, boil it for a few minutes 
longer. Or, pick the fruit from the stems; weigh it, and 
put it into a stone pot; set it in a kettle of hot water, 
reaching nearly to the top; let it boil until the fruit is hot 
through, then crush them, and strain the juice from them ; 
put a pound of white sugar to each pint of it; put it over 
the fire, and boil for fifteen minutes; try some in a saucer; 
when the jelly is thick enough, strain it into small white 
Jars or glass tumblers; when cold, cover with tissue-paper 
as directed. Glass should be tempered by keeping it in 
warm water fora short time before pouring any hot liquid 
into it; otherwise it will crack. 

Currant JeL.y witnout Cooxrve.—Press the juice from 
the currants and strain it; to every pint put a pound of fine 
white sugar; mix them together until the sugar is dis- 
solved; then put it in jars, seal them, and expose them to 
& hot sun for two or three days. 

Rep on Wuire Ccrrant Jam.—Let the fruit be very 
ripe; pick it clean from the stalks; bruise it, and to every 
pound put three-quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar; stir it 
well, and boil half an hour, then add the sugar; boil and 
skim. 

Green Ccorrant JAM.—Weigh equal portions of unripe 
red currants and sugar; set the fruit over the fire, at some 
distance, with a small part of the sugar, breaking the fruit 
# little, that the juice may prevent it burning; stir it con- 
tinually, and let it remain for a querter of an hour, then 
add the rest of the sugar, and boil up for a quarter of an 
hour longer. 

To Dry CcrRRANTs FoR Dessert.—Have a basin of water, 
and dissolve in it a sufficient quantity of gum-Arabie to 
make it rather thick ; have also a plateful of the best loaf- 
sugar pounded and sifted ; dip bunches of ripe red currants 
into the gum-Arabic solution, and then roll them well in 
the sugar; lay them separately on a dish to dry in the sun. 
They are very pretty for dessert, to be eaten immediately ; 
if kept, care must be taken that the bunches do not touch, 
and the process should be repeated by rolling them in sugar 
for several days successively. 

RAsPBERRIES.—These may be preserved wet, bottled, or 
made jam or marmalade of, the same as strawberries. 
Raspberries are very good dried in the sun or in a warm 
oven. They are very delicious stewed for table or tarts. 

RASPBERRY Jam.—Weigh the fruit, and add three-quar- 
ters of the weight of sugar; put the former into a preserv- 
ing-pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and let it boil 
very quickly; when the juice has boiled an hour, add the 
sugar, and simmer half an hour. In this way the jam is 
saperior in color and flavor to that which is made by put- 
ting the sugar in at first. 

GooseBERRIES PRESERVED.—Take the blossom from the 
end, and take off the stems; finish as directed for straw- 
berries and currants. 

To Kerp Rep Gooseperries.—Pick gooseberries when 
fully ripe, and for each quart take a quarter of a pound of 
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sugar and a gill of water; boll together until quite a syrup; 
then put in the fruit, and continue to boil gently for fifteen 
minutes; thea put them into small stone jars; when cold, 
cover them close; keep them for making tarts or pies, 


To Preserve Ruveans.—To one and a quarter pound 
of rhubarb add one pound of suyar, half an ounce of bitter 
almonds blanched and chopped very fine, half the peel of 
a lemon also chopped very fine; boll all together rather 
longer than other fruit, or till it will set firm, If the fruit 
is not quite young, the sticks should be peeled, being first 
wiped quite dry. 

Five Ruvears Jam.—Let the rhubarb be drawn ona 
dry day; wipe the stalks clean, but do not wash them; 
peal off the skin and coarse fibres, and slice the stalks thin. 
To each pound thus prepared, allow a pound of fine sugar 
in fine powder; put the fruit in a pan, and strew a quarter 
of the sugar amongst it and over it; let it stand until the 
sugar is dissolved, when boll it slowly to a smooth pulp; 
tuke it from the fire, and stir in the remainder of the sugar 
by degrees ; when it is dissolved, boil the preserve quickly 
until it becomes very thick, and leaves the bottom of the 
pan visible when stirred, The time required for preparing 
this preserve will depend on the kind of rhubarb used and 
It will vary from 
The juice 


the time of year in which it is made, 
an hour anda half to two hours and a quarter. 
should be slowly drawn from it at first. 


Cuernies Preserved.—Take fine large cherries, not very 
ripe; take off the stems, and take out ‘he stones; save what- 
ever juice runs from them ; take an equal weight of white 
sugar; make the syrup of a teacup of water for each pound ; 
set it over the fire until it is dissolved and boiling hot; then 
put in the juice and cherries; boil them gently until clear 
throughout; take them from the syrup with a skimmer, 
and spread them on flat dishes to cool; let the syrup bo! 
until it is rich and quite thick; set it to cool and settle; 
take the fruit into jars or pots, and pour the syrup care- 
fully over; let them remain open until the next day; then 
cover as directed. Sweet cherries are improved by the 
addition of a pint of red currant-juice, and half a pound 
of sugar to it, for four or five pounds of cherries. 


To Dry Cuerrizs.—Take the stems and stones from ripe 
cherries; spread them on flat dishes, and dry them in the 
hot sun or warm oven; pour whatever juice may have 
run from them, a little at a time, over them; stir them 
about, that they may dry evenly. When they are per 
fectly dry, line boxes or jars with white paper, and pack 
them close in layers; strew a little brown sugar, and fold 
the paper over, and keep them in a dry place; or put them 
in muslin bags, and hang them in an airy place. 

To Preserve ORANGrs OR Lemons In Jetty.—Cuta hole 
at the stalk the size of a shilling, and with a small blunt 
knife scrape out the pulp quite elear, without cutting the 
rind, and lay them in spring water two days, changing it 
twice a day; in the last, boil them tender on a slow fire, 
keeping them covered; to every pound of fruit take two 
pounds of double-refined sugar and one pint of water; 
boil these with the juice of the orange to a syrup, and 
clarify it; skim well, and let it stand to be cold; then boil 
the fruit in the syrup half an hour; if not clear, do this 
daily till they are done. 

To Kerr Orances orn Lemons ror Pastry.—When yon 
have squeezed the juice, throw the peels into salt an | 
water; let them remain a fortnight; clean out the pulp; 
boil them till tender, strain them, and when they are tole- 
rably dry, boil a small quantity of syrup of common loaf- 
sugar and water, and put over them ; in a week, boil them 
gently in it till they look clear. 
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FRUIT PIES, PUFFS, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

ALL pies made either with summer fruit or with winter 
preserves will be improved by a mixture of apples, pared 
and sliced. Apples will this way eke out the remains ofa 
pot of jam to advantage. They are especially good with 
fresh cherries, currants, etc., and will be foand an agree- 
able addition to cranberries. Equal portions also of cran- 
berries and any very sweet jam will improve both. When 
apples are mixed with jam, they should be sliced thin; 
aud if syrup be wanted, a few slices boiled with a little of 
the jam in sugar and water. In making pies of green 
gooseberries, apples, or rhubarb, the sugar should be clari- 
fled—that is, boiled in a little water, but no water poured 
into the pie, as it destroys the flavor of the fruit. For fresh 
fruits short crust is very suitable. 

Fresh fruit pies, of all descriptions, whether cherry, green 
gooseberry, damson, currant, or raspberry, may all be 
made in nearly the same manner, taking care that the 
fruit be fresh gathered and cleanly picked ; also observing 
that, if the gooseberries be very sour, they should be put 
for a quarter of an hour in boiling water. Quarter of a 
pound of sugar is usually allowed to every pound of fruit. 

When pies have been kept until cold, the crust becomes 
heavy and indigestible; when next used they should, 
therefore, be put before the fire to warm the crust and 
lighten it. 

Aprie Pie.—Pare, core, and quarter the apples; boil 
the cores aud pariogs in sugar and water; strain off the 
liquor, adding more sugar; grate the rind of a lemon over 
the apples, and squeeze the juice into the syrup; mix half 
1 dozen cloves with the fruit, put in a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut, and cover with puff, paste. 

Pippin Tarts.—Pare thin two oranges, boil the peel 
tender, and shred it fine; pare and core a dozen of good 
sized apples, and put them in a stewpan, with as little water 
as possible; when half done, add half a pound of sugar, 
the orange-peel, and juice; boll till pretty thick. When 
cold, put it into a shallow dish, or pattypans lined with 
paste, to turn out, and be eaten cold. 


RaveBaxs Pie or Tart.—Take the stalks from the leaves, 
and peel off the thin skin; cut them tuto pieces about an 
inch long, and as you do so sprinkle a little fine sugar into 
the basin. For a quart basin, heaped, take one pound of 
common lump sugar; put the rhubarb into it, with a table- 
spoonful of water, and as it simmers, shake the pan often 
It will turn yellow at first, but keep it very 
When 
cold, lay it in the tart-dish, with only as mach syrup as 
will make it very moist. Put a light crust over it, and 
when that is baked the tart will be done enough ; quarter 
the crust, aud fill the dish with custard or cream. Many 
persons think the davor of the rhubarb injured by taking 
off the peel, 


over the fire. 
gently doing until it greens, and then take it off. 


Arpis Pcrrvs.—Pare and core the fruit, and either stew 
them in a stone jar on a hot hearth, or bake them. When 
cold, mix the pulp of the apple with sugar and grated 
lemon-peel, taking as little of the apple-juice as you can. 
Bake them in thin paste, in a quick oven; 

Orange or quince marmalade 
Cinnamon pounded or orange- 


quarter of an 
bour will do them if small. 
is a great improvement. 
flower water may be used as a variety. 

Lemon Pcvrrs.—Pound and sift halfa pound of loaf sugar, 
grate the rind of one large lemon or two small ones; then 
whip up the white of an egy to a froth, and mix all together 
cut it into shapes, and 


to the consistency of good paste : 
bake upon writing-paper, being careful not to handle the 
paste; the oven must be very slow for this purpose, 








Custarp Pcpprne.—Fiavor a pint of milk with the peel 
of one lemon, an inch of cinnamon, and a bay-leaf; when 
boiled sufficiently, strain it, and sweeten to palate; break 
four eggs, beat them up, and pour the milk to them; put 
it intoa mould and boil for halfan hour. Serve with wine 
sauce. 

Curp Prppine.—Turn two quarts of milk, and drain off 
the curd. Beat it in a mortar with two ounces of butter, 
until the butter and curd are well united. Then beat the 
yolks of six eggs and the whites of three; add them to the 
curd; add a little grated bread or biscuit, a teaspoonful of 
grated lemon-peel, some nutmeg, and a few pounded peach 
kernels; mix them well together; butter a dish, and bake 
it with a crust round the edges. Currants may be added 

Cocoa-Net Pcppixeg.—Break the shell of a middle-sized 
cocoa-nut so as to leave the nut as whole as you can; grate 
it with a grater after having taken off the brown skin; mix 
with it three ounces of white sugar powdered, and about 
half of the peel of a lemon; mix well together with the 
milk, and put it into a tin lined with paste, and bake it not 
too brown. 


THE TEETH: HOW TO PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY. 


Tur Loosenine or THE TeeTH.—The accumulation of 
tartar round the neck of the tooth is the primary cause of 
its becoming loose, and if not early attended to, the accu- 
mulation becomes so rapid that the gums are partially de- 
stroyed, and, losing the vascular power necessary for 
keeping the teeth firm in their sockets, they then become 
As this 
complaint is caused by neglect, the best remedy is constant 
attention to the teeth and gums, by frequently rubbing 
them, and using any of the astringent preparations or 
tooth-powders, together with the use of the wash pre- 


loose, and often threaten to fall out altogether. 


viously given. The presence of one or two loose teeth in 
the mouth should be a sufficient incentive to pay imme- 
diate attention to them, and so, by adopting timely advice, 
prevent the disease spreading, which it quickly does if 
allowed to go on unchecked. Mercury and other medi- 
used to produce salivation, will be sure to 
loosen the teeth. Sarsaparilla and tonicx, with the use of 
the astringent wash before named, will eventually effect a 
cure; though loose teeth from this and similar causes are 
more difficult of fixing, on account of the tenderness of the 


cines, when 


gums long remaining after the effects of the medicines have 
passed off. 

PRESERVING OR StopPpina THE Terta.—Wherever caries, 
or decay, makes its first appearance, it should be imme- 
diately attended to, and, as the poet says, “nipped in the 
bud.” This is done by plugging or stopping the decayed 
part, which, if properly done, will preserve the teeth from 
decaying for many years. The operation of stopping 
though apparently very simply performed, is, however, 
at times most difficult, as success depends not only on the 
nature of the material employed, but also on the kind of 
cavity to be filled and the skill of the dentist. Where the 
orifice, or mouth, of the cavity is smaller than the internal 
part, then the stopping will become permanent, becanse 
the remaining shell of the tooth keeps it in a fixed posi- 
tion. Many preparations, under different alluring names, 
have been brought before the public notice, only to disap- 
point expectations raised by the lavish expenditure of 
self-praise and recommendation, Most of the articles sold 
as ‘“‘succedaneums” are complete failures, being princi- 
pally composed of quicksilver, bismuth, zine, and other 
metallic oxides, with gum-mastic, ete. As it would be a 
most dificult taxk to speak in favor of any one preparation 
as superior to the other, it is advised that persons, wherd 
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practicable, have it done with gold, or, at best, seek the 
opinion of only a respectable dentist. 

It is of the greatest importance that the teeth, when de- 
cayed, in young persons, should be early attended to. 
Many delay the operation till the tooth becomes painful, 
not supposing that, had they had it stopped earlier, the 
pain would have been prevented and the progress of decay 
arrested. 

By stopping the teeth, we secure other advantages ; the 
air is excluded, and the food does not lodge in the holes and 
corners of the mouth, the decomposition of which causes 
a foul or offensive breath. 

Gutta-percha is greatly to be recommended. The white 
preparation of gutta-percha should be used for this pur- 
pose. Many patients whose teeth have been stopped with 
pure white gutta-percha have testified to their several den- 
tists, with the most unanimous praise, their conviction as 
to its superiority, having found, after several months’ use, 
the stopping as sound as ever, the mouth, during the whole 
time, enjoying the greatest comfort, without the slightest 
approach to infammatory symptoms, or other annoyance 
of any description whatever. 


MISCELLANEODS. 


Uservt IxnrorMATION.—The washerwomen of Holland 
and Belgium, so proverbially clean, and who get up their 
linen so beautifally white, use refined borax as a washing 
powder instead of soda, in the proportion of a large hand- 
ful of borax powder to about ten gallons of boiling water. 
They save in soap nearly one half. All the large washing 
establishments adopt the same mode. For laces, cambric, 
ete., an extra quantity of the powder is used, and for crino- 
lines (required to be made very stiff) a strong solution is 
necessary. Borax, being a neutral salt, does not in the 
slightest degree injure the texture of the linen; its effect 
is to soften the hardest water, and therefore it should be 
kept ov every toilet-table. To the taste it is rather sweet, 
is used for cleaning the hair, is an excellent dentifrice, and 
in hot countries is used with tartaric acid and bicarbonate 
of soda as a cooling beverage. Good tea cannot be made 
from hard water; all water can be made soft by adding a 
teaspoonful of borax powder to an ordinary sized kettle of 
water, in which it should boil. The saving in the quantity 
of tea used will be at least one-fifth. To give the black 
the flavor of the green tea, add a single leaf from the black 
currant tree, 


To Curan Patnt.—First take off the dast with a long- 
haired brush, going carefully into all the hollows, mould- 
ings, ete.; when it requires scouring, it should be done 
with soda and water, not suap ; wash from the top down- 
wards, and, as much as possible, prevent the soda from 
running on the uncleaned part, or marks will be made 
which will appear when the whole is finished ; one person 
should rub dry with soft linen cloths, as fast as the other 
bas scoured off the dirt and washed off the soda. 

Sweepine Carpets.—First sprinkle over a few handfuls 
of damp tea-leaves ; if the carpet be very dirty, use first a 
carpet or whisk brush, and afterwards a hair-brush to take 
off the loose dust; in ordinary, a stifixh hair-broom or 
brush is best, as the frequent use of a very stiff broom in- 
jures the beauty of the carpet; for superior carpets, a 
clothes-brush, with a short handle, is best, the servant 
using it on her knees, and taking about a square yard ata 
time, brushing from one end towards the outside. 

FLANNELS very commonly lose their color and shrink; 
this may be prevented, if, on the first time of washing, 
they be put into a pale or tub, have boiling water poured 
upon them, and be allowed to lie till celd. 





To Take Statys ovT or TABLr-LiveEnN, ETc.—If the stains 
be caused by acids, wet the part, and lay on it some salt 
of wormwood ; then rub it well, and afterwards rinse in 
clean water. If the stains of wine, fruit, etc. have been 
long in the linen, rub the part on each side with yellow 
soap; then lay on a mixture of starch in cold water, very 
thick ; rub it well in, and expose the linen to the sun and 
air till the stain comes out ; if not removed in three or four 
days, renew the process; keep the dressing moist, by 
sprinkling it with a little water. 

Ink Statns may be removed from linen by dipping the 
spotted part into hot melted tallow—that of mould candles 
is best, if niade of ordinary tallow ; composite candles will 
not answer the purpose. The linen may then be wasled, 
and the spots will disappear, 

Miipew may be taken ont by the use of the following 
mixture: Mix together soft soap, powdered starch, half 
as much salt, and the juice of a lemon; lay it on both 
sides with a painter’s brush, and let it lie on the grass day 
and night until the stain comes out. 

IRON-MOULIS should be wetted, then laid on a hot water 
plate, and a little essential salt of lemons put on the part; 
if the linen becomes dry, wet it, and renew the process, 
taking care to keep the plate boiling hot; wash the linen 
thoroughly as soon as the stain is removed, to prevent the 
parts from being worn into holes by the acid. 


To Keep Sirk axyp VeLvet.—Silk articles should not be 
kept in white paper, as the chloride of lime used in bleach- 
ing the paper will probably impair the color of the silk. 
Brown or blue paper is better, and the yellowish, smoot 
India paper is best of all. Silks intended for dress should 
not be kept long in the house before they are made up, as 
lying in the folds will have a tendency to impair its dura- 
bility, by causing it to cut or split, particularly if the silk 
has been thickened by gum. Thread lace veils are very 
easily cut. Dresses of velvet should not be laid by with 
any weight on them, for if the nap of thin velvet is laid 
down, it is not possible to raise it up again. Hard silk 
should never be wrinkled, becanse the thread is easily 
broken in the crease, and it never can be rectified. The 
way to take the wrinkles out of silk searfs and bhandker- 
chiefs is to moisten the surface evenly with a spoon and 
some wheat glue, and then pin the silk with some toilet- 
pins around the shelves or on a mattress or feather bed, 
taking pains to draw out the silk as soon as possible; 
when dry, the wrinkles will have disappeared. It is a 
nice job to dress light-colored silk, and few should try it. 
Some silk articles should be moistened with weak glue or 
gum-water, and the wrinkles ironed out with a hot flat- 
iron on the wrong side, 

How tro Extract THe Brrrer QvaLity From YE&Aast.— 
Bake a small piece of bread quite black, and drop into the 
yeast; or, if it be very bitter, put a small quantity of bran 
into a small sieve, and strain the yeast through. These 
remedies have been tried, and never have been known to 
fail. 
you require it; the yeast will sink, and the bitter quality 
remain in the water, which pour off. 


Or, pour cold water over the yeast some time before 


For a Beavtirct AND PerMANeNt Rep Inx.—Pure car- 
mine, twelve grains; solution of ammonia, three ounces ; 
place the carmine in a porcelain vessel; pour thereon the 
solution of ammonia; heat over a spirit-lamp for a space 
of five to eight minates, carefully managing the tempera- 
ture #0 as not to boil; and to the solution thus formed add 
(continually stirring) eighteen grains of powdered gum- 
Arabic; when dissolved, the ink is ready for use. Instead 
of carmine, which is expensive, drop-lake may be used. 











Evitars’ Gable. 


THE PURCHASE OF MOUNT VERNON, 
Washington, 

Whose every battle-tield is holy ground, 

Which breathes of nations saved, not worlds undone, 

How sweetly on the ear such echoes sound! 

While the mere victor may appal or stun 
he servile and the vain, that name will be 

A watchword till the future shall be free!—Brrovy. 

AXkROGANT foreigners are fond of representing us Ame- 
ricans as a nation whose contracted or selfish minds are 
bound up in the acquisition of tangible wealth, whose 
greedy eyes are fixed upon the gold of earth, and never 
raised heavenward to the nobler and more exalted modes 
of human improvement. 

Could there be a better refutation of this degrading 
theory than the complete success of ‘‘The Ladies’ Mount 
Vernon Association of the Union?’’ The women of America 
appealed to the nation on behalf of purchasing the home 
and tomb of Washington, asking from $200,000 to $500,000! 
For this large amount not a dollar was ever to be returned 
on the investment. We appealed to the loftiest motives of 
moral conduct applied to worldly life—to patriotism, to 
the love of heroism, love of magnanimity, love of moral 
greatness, and the glory an unparalleled great and good 
man had left as a legacy to his countrymen. 

Our Appeal has awakened a generous response from 
every State in the Union, and the complete success of the 
pian can no longer be doubted. One of the cheering influ- 
ences of this success {s, that it demonstrates the nobility 
of a free people. While men eagerly listen to lofty senti- 
ments, and kindle at the memory of goodness, sober ex- 
cellence, and philanthropy comprehending the interests 
of mankind, and sustain the efforts which give honor to 
the noble dead, they may justly claim the respect of the 
world. 

That the gentle voice of woman has been thus powerful 
is also a cause of warm congratulation. The union of 
the women of America in this sacred task of watching 
over the Home and Tomb of our Wasuineron forever is 
a pledge that they will train their sens and daughters to 
love and cherish the Union of the States forever. Our 
nation can have but one Washington. Is it not a happy 
circumstance that placing the trust of Mount Vernon in the 
hauds of women has made it the domain of patriotism, 
and that party spirit can never approach the tomb of 
Washington? 

The Mount Vernon Record* gives, from month to month, 
reports of the collections and progress of the Association. 
Vice-regents have been appointed in nearly all the States, 
and the amount of moneys paid on the 23d of March 
last was $158,333 32 of the $200,000 required to secure 
the title to Mount Vernon ; $150,000 of this sum was paid 
in a little over than three months. Who can longer doubt 
that the Association will attain all the sacred objects in 
view? Only a little over $41,000 is now due, and much 
of th‘'s is collected. May not the women of America 
justly take pride in having accomplished in so short a time 
such a great undertaking to their country’s honor? Our 
feminine ways of doing business are shown to be rather 


* Published in Philadelphia, by S. F. Watson. 
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more expeditious and certain than those of masculine 
management, chiefly because we put our hearts’ energies 
into the work, and do not ask any compensation save suc- 
cess, 

We should be wanting in gratitude and appreciation of 
extraordinary powers of mind, as well as the warmest 
patriotism of heart, if we did not in this paper give testi 
mony to the wonderful system of conducting the plan, so 
practically and energetically formed and maintained by 
the Regent of the Association. Miss Ann Pamela Cun- 
ningbam is a lady of such exquisite delicacy of physique 
that she seems scarcely able to support the task of mere 
being—the softest winds of heaven would seem too much 
for her feeble constitution; but her mind is clear as rock 
water, and, vigorous and indefatigable in finding resources, 
she has never flagged for a moment in carrying on this 
vast and noble enterprise. She has, too, the refinement of 
cultivated taste and the gentle and winning manners which 
draw all who hear her earnest appeals to sympathize in her 
warm patriotism ; and thus she arouses the minds of men 
and inclines them to aid our work. This daughter of the 
South thus won the Nestor of the North to come to the he!p 
of the women of the Association, and his powerful support 
made success certain. 

It would be superfluous here to describe minutely the 
eminent service rendered us by the Hon. Edward Everett, 
the orator, the patriot, the scholar—his disinterested aid, 
80 unsparing to himself, so rich in its results, and all 
given with his generous, manly sympathy, to sustain our 
womanly efforts! We shall keep bis name first among 
the honored benefactors of the Mount Vernon Association. 

But, although success is certain, yet much remains to be 
done to perfect our plans for the future. It would be use- 
less to hold this almost sacred property, without the means 
to take care of it, to improve and beautify it. After the 
last instalment shall be paid to its present occupant, Mr. 
John A. Washington—which will not be due till 1862 
though we could probably pay it before this year is out— 
it will be necessary that the Association have at least 
$100,000 in funds, the interest of which could be used to 
put the estate in a condition befitting a national monument 
to Washinzton. Many laborers and worthy poor would 
thus obtain bread for their families by employment on the 
works we contemplate effecting at Mount Vernon. It will, 
we trust, prove a perennial source of help to the respect- 
able and industrious class in the vicinity who work for a 
living; that is, if the Association shall obtain the amount 
of money it can legally hold, namely, three hundred thou- 
sand dollars over and above the two hundred thousand 
to be paid for the estate. The interest of all moneys held 
after the estate is secured will be devoted to improvements. 
In a few years, comparatively, Mount Vernon may be made 
the place of beauty, as it is now of glory. 

Eminent writers of every civilized nation—France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy—have appreciated and done hom- 
age to our Washington, have universally pronounced 
him the Best oF MeN. We would be glad that, through 
all ages to come, eminent travellers from foreign lands 
who visit America may see that we, the countrymen and 
countrywomen of Washington, understand his merits, ap- 
preciate his virtues, and are proud to show our reverence 
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for his character. We trust that Mount Vernon will yet 
prove to the world that, unlike pagan Greece and Rome, 
our Christian Republic is grateful. 





A POET IN PROSE.* 


Tr has long been conceded that a genuine poet must have 
the power of arousing the soul and exciting in the hearts 
ef his readers pity and terror, as well as love; but there 
is another attribute of the real bard quite as essential as 
those we have named ; he must also unbend us with mirth 
and animate us with the glow of his own genial vivacity. 
The halo must be bright that surrounds the true poetic 
faculty ; the sorrows of life and the sadness of death may 
solemnize, so to speak, its vital brilliancy, as the shadow 
of the moon eclipses the sun, yet does not lessen its light. 
We may say, as a general truth, that every great poet has 
exhibited a sensibility to the humorous and the witty. If 
we confine our researches to modern authors and to our 
own lunguage, we shall find that, from Shakspeare to our 
own Holmes, no poet worthy of the name can be found 
without this positive gift of humor or wit, lacking which 
the power of genius seems incomplete. 

There is one great advantage possessed by the humorous 
poet ; he can transfuse his creative fancies into his prose 
writings, and thus make the driest discussions on science 
and philosophy not only charming, but more easily under- 
stood in their relations to human life. 

We were led into this train of thought by reading “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” and we must say, though 
we use a whole line of adjectives to define our admiration, 
that it is one of the most original, witty, sparkling, sensi- 

le, thonghtful books which has ever appeared in our lite- 
rature. Dr. Holmes is colloquial, and yet eloquent, not 
always an attainable power; he is witty, even droll, with- 
out the degrading aid of slang. It is really wonderful to 
find how many ideas, quite his own, he can afford to give 
us in every chapter, without needing to intersperxe them 
with those stereotyped common phrases which Madame de 
Stiiel tells us are put in to serve the purpose of dampers in 
a piano, and prevent us from confusing one tone with 
another. Dr. Holmes strikes notes with such precision 
and clearness that he needs no dampers. 

It would be quite superfluous te speak here of bis former 
volumes of poetry; these have been read and praised at 
home and abroad. We consider the poems contained in this 
volume of prose among the very best from his pen. Our fa- 
vorites are ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus,” ‘‘Mare Rubrum,”’ 
and “Musa.” Our preference for these is no disparagement 
to the others, all of which have their peculiar merits, The 
poem on ‘‘Contentment” is a delightful extravaganza. As 
the author's speciality, in the eyes of most people, is his 
wit, we would advise those who love the tender and true 
to read the poem entitied ‘‘ The Voiceless,” page 355 of the 
volume, and learn that Dr. Holmes is equally master of 
the pathetic. 

Any attempt to extract interesting passages would ex- 
pand our page intoa volume. Therefore, if you wish to 
know what the “ Autocrat,” etc., contains, buy and read 
it all. There are only a very few passages we would 
alter, were we censor. There are hundreds we could 
quote as mines of suggestive thought and earnest appeals 
to the noblest and best feelings of humanity. ‘‘Commence- 
ment Day” (page 109) is one of those wonderful delinea- 
tions of truth by the touch of fancy that only real genius 
can give. It is a homily as stern in teaching the nothing- 
ness of worldly aims as any from the pen of Jeremy Tay- 


* See ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table."’ By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co, 





lor—a Lament more sad than Blair’s ‘‘ Grave,’’ because it 
does not take us beyond the “slab of white and gray 
stone,” standing out from that green turf to tell that all 
earthly ambition is vanity! 

As a whole, this “ Autecrat” is an honor to American 
literature; and its author, as scholar, patriot, moralist, 
will take a high place among the leaders of the age. 


[Tae following beautiful poem—real poetry—is worthy 
of a place on our “Table” for June.—Eps. Lapy's Boox.] 


ROSEMARY HILL. 
BY KATE HARRINGTON. 


"Twas a beautiful evening in summer, 
In laughing, life-teeming June, 

That season of birds and of blossoms, 
That vanishes ever too soon, 

When we wahdered away from the city, 
With its blending of good and of ill, 

Nor paused till we stood on the summit 
Of verdure-crowned Rosemary Hill. 


There was dancing and life in the parlor, 
And music and mirth in the ball, 
Light hearts and glad voices around us, 
But we heard not nor answered their call 
So we stole from the throng of gay faces, 
Through the twilight so hely and still, 
Where Nature with dew was baptizing 
The brow of sweet Rosemary Hill. 


Then, while watching the lights in the distance, 
In the life-teeming city below, 

He spoke of the joys and the sorrows, 
The trials, cares, suffering, and woe, 

That gladdened or saddened the spirits 
Of the multitude then at our feet; 

And his voice, althongh mournfully solemn, 
Was tender and witchingly sweet. 


Once he spoke of the lost and the cherished 
He in worshipping youth called his own— 
The beautiful day-star that perished, 
And left him in darkness alone ; 
Aré though naught dimmed his eyes as tho’t wandered 
Through the vista of long, weary years, 
Still I knew, from his quivering accents, 
That his deep voice was brimming with tears. 


And I—oh, that moment was holy! 
My thoughts, like his own, sought the past— 
The hours that have vanished forever, 
Too bright and too joyous to last. 
A pale face rose, saint-like, before me— 
A presence the air seemed to fill— 
And I felt that two spirits were watching 
The dreamers on Resemary Hill. 


Then we turned from the past to the present. 
All his thoughts seemed an echo of mine, 
And my heart, that so long had lain bleeding 
Like a withered and storm-blasted vine, 
Now rose from the rank weeds of mourning 
That round her for long years had grown, 
And, clasping her love-tendrils round him, 
Seemed twining her life with his uwn. 


Say, was it the starlight that 'wakened 
Suck exquisite joy in my breast? 

Or the flock of white clouds ia the distance, 
That fluttered away to the West? 
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No! no! 
Made my soul with wild rapture ¢ 
For he told me, he told me he loved me, 


‘twas the dear words he uttered 


thrill! 


On the lap of sweet Rosemary Hill! 


And now all the past was forgotten, 
Every hope, wish was centred in him; 

For the moonlight of love in my bosom 
Made the starlight of memory dim 

And | fancied Heaven's glittering portals 
Swung back at the Mighty One’s will, 

That the angels might witness how near them 
Were the dreamers on Rosemary Hill. 


Since then, when my bright hours are numbered, 
When thought, the wild truant, glides back 
To rest in the love-hallowed bowers 
Still bordering memory’s track, 
O’er one spot, ‘neath the moonlight and starlight, 
Her pinions droop, tranquil and still; 
And she kneels as she blesses the picture 
That greets her on Rosemary Hill. 


BOTANY AS A STUDY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

I~ the October (1858) number of the North American 
Review, there is an excellent article on “Gray's Botanical 
Text-Books.” 
when we say that it was written by a lady who is, as we 


It may gite greater interest to our readers 


understand, a constant and valued contributor to that old 
and widely-renowned American Quarterly. The article in 
question is written with clearness and vigor, showing that 
its author was mistress of her subject. We will give the 
close, as a specimen of her style and as an incentive to the 
young women of America to cultivate this healthful, use- 
ful, and most charming branch of study :— 

‘The love of flowers seems inherent in childhood; their 
bright colors and beautiful variety attract the eye at a 
tender age, and if, in exercising the memory and training 
the intellect, botany can gain a stand-point upon the plat- 
form now universally conceded to the Latin grammar and 
mathematics, much will be accomplished; not that we 
would depreciate the advantages arising from the study 
of the dead languages, particularly the Latin, which is so 
necessary in the science under consideration; but how 
dislike 
studies, and whose leisure hours are a waste and a weari- 


many there are who have a decided for those 
ness to themselves and their friends, yet who might have 
become proficients in botany, had their attention been 
early attracted and their minds trained by the study of 
this most charming and instructive of the natural sciences! 
A taste wi Other 


earthly pleasures may pall, bat the true botanist is every- 


uld thus be formed which can never fail. 


where at home and among familiar friends. The lone 
mountain and the dark forest are, to his instructed vision, 
peopled with living forms, among which he can never feel 
desolate; he can call them all by name; he knows their 
family relations and little anecdotes of their history; he 
can tell in what distant parts of the earth their cousins 
dwe!!, and what remote branches of their family have be- 
come extinct and are forever embalmed in the coal-beds of 
the world—a more magnificent and secure mausoleum than 
those in which the glory of the Pharaohs was enshrined, 
Perchance, the names of the plants flourishing around him 
recall the image of some cherished friend or master in the 
acience, who, though dead, still speaks from an ever-bloom- 
ing and self-repairing monument, which the showers of 
every May deck anew to his memory, while the shrill 
autumnal winds scatter only for & season the imperishable 


memorial of his life and labors. 








Mount Vernon Associatioy.—We have a few more 
names to add to the list of members. 

Dr. A. H. Reed, T. J. Park, F. Debardelaben, $1 each, 
La Place, Alabama. 

Miss Mary E. Wyman, Miss Hattie Wyman, $1 each, 
Bangor, California. 

Frank Powers, Carrie Powers, $1 each, Kenosha, Wis. 

J. G. Hustler, $1, Astoria, Oregon. 

Dr. Joseph Wilder, $1, Spring Ridge, La. 

Mrs. R. B. Wadley, Miss 8. L. Wadley, Miss M. N. 
Wadley, Miss R. E. Wadley, Miss M. J. Clark, $1 each. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE WASHINGTON PORTRAIT. 

Club sent by Mrs. C. Lansing, of Watertown, N. Y.—Mrs. 
O. C. Utley, Mrs. Isaac Fiske, Mrs. Bennet Tyler, Mrs. 
Samuel Bates, Watertown, N. Y.; Mrs. John M 
Mrs. Henry Welsh, Antwerp, N. Y¥.; Mrs. H. Hubbard, 
Mrs. C. L. Hubbard, Mrs. O. Johnson, Miss P. F, Hubbard, 
Champion, N. Y., $1 each. 

Mrs. C. C. Brooks, $2, Summerville, Iinois. 

Mrs. E. D. Hyde, Mrs. C. Allen, Mrs. 8. Crawley, Mrs. 
B. K. Hill, Mrs. M. F. Cooke, $1 each, Keytersville, Mo. 

Club sent by Mrs. L. Searle, Montrose, Pa.—Mrs. A. 
Dewing, Mrs. A. Beardslee, Mra. B. 8. Bentley, Mrs. W. 
L. Post, Mrs. F. B. Streeter, $1 each. 

R. D. Haden, $1, Cold Spring, Texas, 


Green, 





Miss 8. J. HAte’s Boarpina anv Day Scnoon For Yorxa 
Laptrs, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, reopened on Mon- 
day, September 13th. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for acquir- 
iug the French language, and the best instruction in music 
An accomplished Frenc!} 
teacher resides in the family, and also an excellent teacher 


and the other accomplishments. 


of music, who gives her personal attention to pupils while 
practising. The moral training and the health and phy- 
sical development of the scholars are carefully attended to, 

References: Mrs, Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL. D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 

To ovr Corresponpents.—The following articles are ac- 
“Toa 
Sunset Clond’—‘ The Surprise’—‘‘The Cottage on the 
Moor”’—* Sabbath Morning’’—‘‘ Lady Clare’—‘‘A Desr 
Little Baby"—“‘ My Lily’—“‘To my Wife’—* The Little 
My 


cepted, and will appear as soon as we have room: 


Hand”—*“ Musings’’—** Night in the Frozen Zone’’—*“ 
Clare”’—“ A Dirge’ —“ Infidelity’ —*“ Autumn’ —“ To my 
Mother’’—“‘ Sammer Winds”—‘‘ The Aged Pilgrim’’—‘ A 


” ” 


Dream”—** To an Absent Friend"’—and “ Despair 


The following articles are not needed at present; ‘ Re- 
membrance’’—*" To the Birds of Spring’’—‘ Every Heart 
knows its own Sorrows’’ (well written and would have 
been accepted, had we room)—‘* Hope’’—“ To the Absent” 
—** Inez Herbert"—" O Memory,” ete. —“* The Orphans” — 
Brother”—" Home"— 


—** The Sailor”— Spring” (too 


**Love of Solitude’—“ To a Rich 
* Stanzas"’—*' Two Songs” 
late) —** Prayer" —‘* The Emigrant’s Home"’—"“ Women’s 


(very well written, but 


Rights’’—" Love’’—" Hypocrisy” 
we are crowded)—“ Honey"—"* The Bride's Farewell"— 
* Heigh-ho!” we should like to 
see another article from his pen)‘ False Myra’’—‘ Aa 
Old Man's Story’"—"A Story of 
Storm at Sea,” 

One poem, ‘Robinson Crusoe,"’ has a few stanzas we 


(the writer can do better; 


Real Life’—and “Tho 


will quote here, as we have not room for the whole; and 
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these verses are the pith of the poem, and will, we hope, 
meet the eye of the beloved Mary :— 


“ When love, that brightened all the way 
From childhood’s up to manhood’s day, 
Hath lost her power to cheer, 
What best can soothe the aching heart 
Than some calm desert all apart, 
With the great ocean near? 


“Oh, Mary, if not thee I chide, 
And, casting memories all aside, 
With broken heart I go 
Upon the dangerous foam to ride, 
Without a star to cheer or guide, 

Thou knowest why ‘tis so! 


** None else can know or care to know 
Who struck the cruel, mad’ning blow 
That left the wreck they see— 

Not lonelier than the fabled waif 
Round whom the circling waters chafe, 


” 


But sadder far than he! 


We have other articles on hand that will be reported 
next month. 
‘‘Inez Herbert” will be returned on reception of four 


three-cent stamps. 


Health Department, 


STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 





BY JNO. 


Women anp SuNPLOWERS AGAINST Disease.—That cer- 
tain vegetable productions possess the power of absorbing 
er neutralizing the elements of disease seems to be highly 
probable; and the experiments of Lieutenant Maury and 
a correspondent of the Soil of the South would appear to 
be almost conclusive on this point, so far as the sunflower 
is concerned. How important that this theory should be 
settled fully by an extensive series of well-conducted ex- 
periments! and who more competent to perform the task 
than the women of America, as suggested in the March 
number of the Lady’s Book? Women, by nature and by 
virtue of their social influence, have more to do with health 
and disease than all the doctors in the world. They are 
not only ‘‘the conservators of health in their own fami- 
lies," as Mrs, Hale truly says, but the health, the happi- 
ness, the physical regeneratioa, the very salvation of our 
race, are dependent on them. 

Truly, then, they are “‘ responsible that every preventive 
means within their power to accomplish shall be tried.” 
The experiment with the sunflower, or other similar pro- 
ductions, may be easily made by women, is congenial to 
their pursuits, is highly promising in its results, and has 
We trust, then, that 
the promised directions for the cultivation of the sunflower 
will be followed, and that the women of America will do 
the noble, womanly work of deciding as to the protective 
powers of this plant in chille and fever and in yellow fever. 

Inrivence or Liant on Heatta.—Plants excluded from 
the light are colorless, sickly, and brittle; and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that this agent exerts a no less 
powerful influence on animal life. And we are not left to 
supposition in this matter; the bloodless faces and feeble 
bodies of the denizens of dark cellars and narrow alleys 
demonstrate the analogy between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms in their relations to light. The reason why the 
lnfuence of light has attracted so little attention is that 


the sanction of a sacred obligation. 





its absence is generally associated with bad air, unwhole- 
some food, filth, and other circumstances that are considered 
sufficient in themselves to account for ill health. Light has 
a powerful influence in decomposing and dissipating poison- 
ous emanations ; it also gives color and firmness to the skin, 
and is doubtless necessary to that full physical develop- 
ment that constitutes one of the greatest beauties of woman 
—a perfect form. Mothers who keep themselves and their 
children excluded from the light of heaven, who remain 
within doors with closed curtains, or who go out hooded 
and veiled to prevent the warm and healthful kisses of the 
sun, violate an important law of health and beauty. 

Dwelling-houses should be well lighted; shade-trees, 
however beautiful and desirable, should not be sufficiently 
thick, in the yard, to exclude the light to any great extent. 
Trees and shrubbery, when crowded around doors and 
windows, act injuriously by excluding the light and by 
the carbonic acid gas emitted at night. 

How tTHey Ding tn Paris.—In a recently translated 
French work we are told that ‘‘the kickshaws, or trifles, 
are handed to the guests between the soup and the meats,” 
and that “they should be adjusted to heighten the appe- 
tite!” These kickshaws and trifles, consisting of horse- 
radish, pickles of various kinds, ete., ave well adapted to 
their purpose; they whet the appetite into savage sharp- 
ness, and thus thousands are hurried into a premature 
grave, which is no great trifle after all. Now this is too 
bad ; it is bad enough for these French to lead us in matters 
of dress—it qs bad enough that the health of our women 
should be thus invaded from witheut ; but when they at- 
tempt to seduce the guardian sentinel, Appetite, into the 
admission of a horde of enemies within the very citadel of 
life, the republican women of America should show their 
independence and good sense by sternly resisting the in- 
vaders. If the French feel disposed to create an artificial 
appetite for the purpose of satiating it in health destmoying 
indulgences, why, let them do it; they may be spared ; 
but the women of America have a higher, nobler destiny 
than this, and we trust that they will vindicate their 
claims by following the dictates of nature in eating, by 
eating to gratify a natural, healthful appetite, by ‘eating 
to live, instead of living to eat,” by acting as intelligent 
and accountable human beings, and not as gormandiz:ng 
sensualists. 

Cnoostne A Prysictan.—A physician is often chosen for 
his easy manners, or because he is a *‘ good, clever fellow,"’ 
social in his disposition, and tells a good story; some owe 
their success to their fluency and general knowledge; an- 
other succeeds because he says nothing, but looks ‘‘ won- 


” 


drous wise ;’’ another because he spouts technicalities that 
no one can understand; another because he belongs to 
‘‘our party” in religion or politics; and another still be- 
cause he has “good success ;" and we have even known 
physicians to establish a considerable reputation by ac- 
knowledging their ignorance. But are any or all these 
things sufficient to commend a physician to the confidence 
of the sick? When life and death hang on his medical 
knowledge, what matters it about his graceful manners, 
his cleverness, his sociability? of what avail is his polite 
literature, his dark sayings? or who cares to what party 
or sect he belongs? These things are all good enongh in 
their place, but not at the bedside of the sick and the dying 
Here, a physician is needed, one who can interpret the 
symptoms of the disease, trace them to their source, and 
apply the remedy. And to choose ench an one—there lice 
the difficulty 
kind of presumptive evidence of medical knowledge; but 


General acquaintance with literature isa 


then many are incompetent to decide as to literary attain- 


ments; and it should be remembered that an extensive 
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cultivation of letters is incompatible with minute and 
thorough medical investigations—that a physician may 
“know everything but medicine,” as was once said of a 
distinguished London physician, while, on the other hand, 
another may know nothing but medicine. Success in 
practice is a very fullacious guide, for many get well in 
spite of the doctor, while others are not indebted to his 
remedies for their recovery. An ignoramus, by a fortu- 
nate combination of circumstances, through the influence 
of friends, by intrigue, etc., may establish a considerable 
reputation; while a man in every way his superior, who 
reiles on bis intrinsic merits, scorning the arte of quackery, 
may starve for want of patronage. 

If a candidate for medical honors has the best of all kinds 
ef sense—govd, hard, common, every-day sense—and if to 
this are added some general knowledge of literature, a tho- 
rough medical education, devoted attention to his patients, 
and studious habits, he may, as a general rule, be trusted. 
On the other hand, we should hesitate to commit our lives 
into the hands of one destitute of these characteristics, one 
who deals largely in high-sounding medical terms in pro- 
miscuous crowds, and who resorts to other quackish arts 
to captivate the populace. After all, this thing of choosing 
a physician, generally considered so easy, is the most im- 
portant and difficult thing in life. Dr. Hall says, in his 
late work, *‘ Health and Disease:"’ ‘Choose one who has 
been regularly educated to his profession, who has never 
changed his system of practice, aud commands the respect 
of the community where he resides."’ But then you may 
get hold of an iron-sided old fogy, who has not read any- 
thing new on medicine for twenty years, and who thinks 
that all true medical science was buried with Hippocrates 
some five hundred years before Christ. As to the opinions 
of the community, it is needless to say more; we have seen 
what reliance is to be placed in them. 

The best advice that we can give on this difficult point 
is to choose a physician who exhibits a practical, common- 
sense turn of mind in the ordinary affairs of life, who is 
attentive to his business, diligent in his studies, and who 
humbly prays for the Divine blessing on the means that he 
may use. To such an one pray that God may direct you 
in the dark hour of sickness and distress, at a time when 
life and death may hang on the wisdom of your choice; 
for much, very much depends on the physician. It is a 
great and often a fatal error to suppose that all physicians 
educated at the same school, or who practise the same 
system, are alike in their practice, In such a science as 
medicine, everything, we might say, depends on the judg- 
ment of the physician. 

CoL_umsBus, Ga. 
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Books py Mart.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
iaclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher, 


From Parry & McMituay, Philadelphia :— 

VERSES, 1854—1858. By Charles Boner. This ts the 
modest title of a collection of original poems, published by 
Chapman & Hall, London. They are accompanied by 
CAIN, a poem by the same author, and by another volume 
eutitled THE NEW DANCE OF DEATH, and other Poems, 
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also by Charles Boner. We adopt the brief preface of the 
author to the record of these volumes. ‘A poetical work 
must speak for itself; and where this is not the case, words 
will be of little avail.” Price $1 50. 

From James Cuatien & Sox, No. 25 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

HEAVEN'S ANTIDOTE TO THE CURSE OF LABOR; 
or, the Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath, considered 
in Relation to the Working Classes, By Jobn Allen 
Quinton, With a Prefatory Notice by Rev. 8. H. Tyng, 
D.D. This treatise received the highest prize offered in 
England, in 1848, for the best work on the subject indicated 
in the title. The author was a journeyman printer. Price 
30 cents, cloth; 20 cents, paper. 

THE PEARL OF DAYS; or, the Advantages of the Sab- 
bath to the Working Classea. By a Laborer’s Daughter. 
With a Sketch of the Avthor’s Life by Herself, and a Pre- 
face by an American Clergyman. The diffusion of the 
sentiments of this essay and the practical lessons to be 
found in the sketch of the author’s life will no doubt pro- 
duce good effects on the popular mind in relation to the 
Christian Sabbath. Price 30 cents, cloth ; 20 cents, paper. 

FRANK ELLIOTT; or, Wells in the Desert. By James 
Challen, author of “Christian Morals,"’ ete. This book 
appears to have been written with the best intentions, 
and possesses no little literary merit. Its theological cha- 
racter we leave to the investigation of those whom it may 
concern. Price $1 00. 

From Peterson & Brotners, 306 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia:-- 

THE LADY OF THE ISLE. A Romance from Real 
Life. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. Every work 
that has yet been heralded from the pen of Mrs. South- 
worth, has been early sought after by American readers, 
and the same favor we feel assured will be extended to the 
** Lady of the Isle.’” The author has truly said of her work 
that it is the most singular romance she has ever written. 
Price $1 25. 

From the same enterprising publishers we have also re- 
ceived four additional numbers of their Library of Sterling 
Novels, embracing “Quentin Durward,” ‘Rob Roy,” 
* Kenilworth,” and “‘ The Abbott.”” These belong to Pe- 
terson's edition of the works of Walter Scott, which are 
sold at the low price of 25 cents a volume, or $5 00 for the 
set. 


From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brotners, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN; being Principles 
and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, 
and Shrubbery. To which are added brief notes on farm 
crops, with a table of their average product and chemical 
constituents. By Alexander Watson. Illustrated. This 
volume is dedicated ‘‘to those young men and women of 
the Union who would make their homes rich with the 
comforts, bright with the beauties, and fragrant with the 
sweets that a garden may be made to yield.” We think 
the author’s plain directions and general principles worthy 
of consideration and practice. Price $1 50. 

THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR DURING THE 
YEARS 1853, 1854, 1856, including a Journey to the Capi- 
tal ; with Notices of the Natural History of the Country 
and of the present Civilization of the People. By the 
Rev. William Ellis, F.H.S., author of “Polynesian Re- 
searches.”’ Illustrated by wood-cuts and photographs. 
This is altogether a most interesting volume. The friends 
of missionary enterprises, of civilization, and of extended 
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commercial relations, will all find a vast amount of in- 
formation in the author's spirited narrative and in the 
photograph illustrations to ix and reward their attention. 
Price $2 50. 

ADAM BEDE. By George Elliott, author of “Scenes 
of Clerical Life.'’ Mr. Elliott seems at home in portraying 
clerical life, there being many such scenes in the volume 
before us. They are accompanied, however, by many 
quiet and pleasant descriptions of village manners and 
rural incidents, characteristic of English country life in 
general, which will not fail to render the volume highly 
interesting to intelligent readers. Price $1 00. 

THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. By the author of 
‘Magdalen Stafford.” This is another book of English 
authorship, scenery, and incident, more fervid in love and 
sentiment, but with fewer attractions in religion and philo- 
sophy. Price $1 00. 

THE LIFE OF NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. By B. 
Saeger, late Professor of Zoology and Botany in the Col- 
lege of New Jersey. Assisted by H. C. Preston, M. D. 
With numerous illustrations from specimens in the cabinet 
of theauthor. The beautifal reflections which accompany 
most of the investigations of the naturalist into the mys- 
teries of insect life render this one of the most engaging 
and delightful, as well as one of the most interesting and 
instructive of philosophic works. Price $1 25. 

MORE ABOUT JESUS. With illustrations and a Map. 
By the author of “‘Peep of Day,” ete. This work is 
offered as a help to the religious exercises of children. 
Price 60 cents. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through Persr- 
son & Brotners, Philadelphia:— 

HOME MEMORIES; or, Echoes from a Mother's Voice. 
By Mrs. Carey Brook, author of “Children at Home,” 
**Working and Waiting,” ete. etc. The reader will be 
able to indge of the character of this work by its title. It 
is a beautiful lesson of resignation, and abounds in exalted 
sentiments of piety and virtue. Price 75 cents. 

THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF WHIST. By Covlebs. 
Those who desire instructions in the game of whist will 
find them in full in this neatly printed volume. Price 
50 cents. 

SIXTY YEARS’ GLEANINGS FROM LIFE’S HARVEST: 
A Genuine Autobiography. By John Brown, Proprietor 
of the University Billiard Rooms, Cambridge. Mr. Brown 
passed through many grades of society before he reached 
his present eminence. Many of his adventures are labo- 
riously detailed in this volume, but not greatly, as we ap- 
prehend, to the edification of his readers. Price $1 00. 

From SHetpoy, BLakeman, & Co., New York, through 
Pererson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRECIOUS STONES OF THE HEAVENLY FOUN- 
DATIONS. With illustrative Selections in Prose and Verse. 
By Augusta Browne Garrett, author of ‘‘ Musical Compo- 
sitions,’’ “‘ Hamilton, the Young Artist,” etc. ete. A strong, 
religious sentiment marks every page of this book. Price 
$1 ov 


From Detisser & Proctor, 508 Broadway, New York, 
through Peterson & Brotuexs and E. H. Butter & Co., 
Philadelphia : — 

SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCH COURT UNDER 
RICHELIEU AND MAZARIN; or, Life and Times of 
Madame de Chevreuse. By Victor Cousin, author of ‘‘The 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good,” etc. ete. Translated by 
Mary L. Booth. 
the students of French history. 

VOL, LVII.—48 


This may prove an interesting volume to 
Price 62 cents. 








LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Aiphonse 
Lamartine. A new and handsome edition of a work that 
has been some time before the public. Price 50 cents. 

LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Macaulay. 
Price 50 cents. 

LIFE OF PITT. By the same anthor. 

From Rupp & Carieroy, New York, through J. B. Lip- 
Ppincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

TWO WAYS TO WEDLOCK: A Novellette. This is a 
well-written American story, reprinted from the New York 
Home Journal. The satire is keen, but the moral will pro- 
bably have some weight with aristocratic match-making 
mothers and their ambitious daughters. 


Price 50 cents. 


From CHaries Scrisner, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SCIENCE AND ART OF CHESS. By J. Monroe, B. C. %. 
We understand that very many of the best writers and 
players, including Morphy, have been laid under contribu- 
tion in the compilation of this work. Price $1 00. 

From Oriver Dirson & Co., Boston, through J. B. Lip. 
Pincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

BASSINI’S ART OF SINGING: An Analytical, Philo- 
sophical, and Practical System for the Cultivation of the 
Voice. By Carlo Bassini. Edited by R. Storrs Willis. 

From Ticknor & Fieips, Boston, through Hazarp & 
Broruers, 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia:— 

THE AVENGER, a Narrative ; and other Papers. By 
Thomas de Quincey, author of “ Confessions of an Opium 
Eater,” ete. etc. This is the sixteenth volume of De Quin- 
cey’s writings, and contains many new papers not before 
published. The edition is uniform, and appears under the 
special approbation and consent of the author. Price 75 
cents. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM MOTHER- 
WELL. With a Memoir of his Life. Fourth edition, 
greatly enlarged. This elegant volume, in its dress of 
“gold and blue,”’ embraces a large collection of poems that 
evidently had their origin in the heart of the unobtrusive 


author. Price 75 cents. 


From M. W. Dopp, 506 Broadway, New York:— 

POEMS. By Rev. T. Hempstead. This is a neatly printed 
volume, containing nearly forty poetical articles intro- 
duced by an ‘Ode to Genius,” inscribed to George D. 
Prentice. 


From Gorip & Lixcotn, Boston :— 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN MILTON. By Da- 
vid Masson, M. A., Professor of English Literature in Uni- 
versity College, London. This valuable and interesting 
book is written by one evidently well qualified for the sub- 
ject he has chosen, by his thorough acquaintance with it, 
and appreciation of the character and genius of the poet. 
It has been a work demanding both time and labor, and 
bears marks of much patient research. It would be a 
valuable addition toany library. Price #2 75 per volume. 

ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. A Year Book 
of Facts in Science and Art. 1859. Edited by David A. 
Wells, A. M. This is a jadicions selection of the new 
discoveries in the mechanic arts, chemistry, natural phi- 
losophy, geology, astronomy, etc. It is a work that many 
who do not call themselves scientific, would yet find both 
useful and interesting. Price $1 25. 

FIRST THINGS: or the Development of Church Life. 


By Baron Stow, D. D. We have here an account of The 
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First Prayer Meeting, The First Election, The First Effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, The First Sermon, The First Re- 
vival, The First Converts, ete. The work is written with 
a simplicity, a candor, and an earnestness that cannot fail 
to make it impressive and beneficial. It takes us back to 
the early times, and shows us the first development of that 
germ which has since expanded into so mighty a tree. IJt 
will be doubly usefal in these times, when the truth as it 
is in Jesus is so apt to be overlaid and hidden by the tra- 
ditions of man. 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD. A Letter to the Hon. 
Heman Lincoln, by Baron Stow, D. D. At a time when 
the barriers of sectarianism are giving way before the 
mighty flood of Divine love which has been so bountifally 
poured out upon us during the past year, an essay like this 
will be warmly welcomed as settling and establishing the 
truth that greater than Faith, stronger than Hope, is Cha- 
rity. 

AGNES HOPETOWN’'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 
By Mrs, Oliphant 
young girls; well written, and with a plot well carried 
out. The moral of the book is unexceptionable. The work 
is one that might safely be placed in the hands of any 


An interesting and animated story for 


young person. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE CHILDREN’S STORY BOOK. Let- 
ter-press and pictures printed on linen; beautiful designs 
and splendidly colored. Price 25 cents each. 


Goden's Arm-EChair. 


Over Joye Nomper.—‘' Home and the Homeless” is one 
of those domestic scenes that commend themselves to the 
hearts of all. 

“News from Home” is the title of our very seasonable 
fashion-plate. Ladies may depend upon our fashions; 
they are correct, and can be relied on. 

The new Checker Collar is all the rage here. It is easily 
made. Any colored ribbon can be used instead of blue. We 
have seen very pretty in pink and lilac. The narrow vel- 
vet ribbon, of whatever color may be preferred, is laced 
in and out through and under every opening. The velvet 
gives firmness and richness, and sets off the work to great 
advantage. 


Poor Stimmens has met her deserved fate. Good-by to 
her, Still, we have hopes of hearing of her again. Read 
the Baby article; it will certainly provoke asmile. Mrs. 
Haven’s contribution is a good one, showing the bad 
Read that 
it is refreshing. 


effects of trying to live beyond our means. 


very pretty story of ‘‘May Ethridge ;’ 





Tue ladies must commend us for our plan of publishing 
the full length figures of fashions on our front pages. That 
form of the Book is kept open until the latest arrival of 
Paris fashions before going to press. 

LITERARY AssociaTIons.—We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady's Book when the mouey is sent direct to us. 


Att, quarters of the globe now. We have received a 


subscriber from Port Elizabeth, Cape of Goud Hope, Africa. 











Ovr fifty-ninth volume commences in July. Stories by 
the following celebrated authors will be given: Mrs. A. B. 
Haven; Mary W. Janvrin will furnish ‘‘ Aunt Bethiah’s 
Visit,’ one of her most humorous sketches; a new novel- 
lette by Captain B——, and entitled ‘‘ A Title Lost, a Heart 
Won,” will be commenced in the July number and run 
through the volume; Virginia F. Townsend will contribute 
two or more of her celebrated stories; a new story by the 
author of “‘The Tallow Family” and “ Miss Slimmens,” 
will also appear; Mrs. Daffodil will make her appearance 
often ; and the celebrated ‘“‘ Widow Bedott’’ story, copy- 
righted, will also be published. 





MvcstTarD, CHOCOLATE, AND VINEGAR.—These commodl- 
ties are now manufactured to quite an extensive degree 
by Pincus & Co., in Fifth Street below Walnut. They, we 
believe, are the only wholesale dealers and makers of these 
things in the country. They sell by retail also. 





A Goon hit from the Central Kentuckian :— 

“*Godey, the best ladies’ book in the world, is on our 
table. There is no need of our saying anything in favor 
of it in this town, for the people here will not borrow any- 
thing unless it is the best. Ergo, Godey is super-excel- 
lent.” 

Anti-Lenpixo Socrety, a good institution. We thank 
you, friend V., and copy part of your letter: ‘‘ Those who 
take the Book are troubled very much with regard to 
borrowers, and after going the rounds you can imagine 
how it comes back, if it ever does. This is one reason 
why many of our more intelligent ladies here do not sub- 
scribe for the Book. They ought to get up an Anti-Lend- 
ing Book Society; it would do much good.” And so it 
would. Now, is it not too bad that we should lose sub- 
scribers on account of these locusts, that devour every- 
thing and pay for nothing? 


The Cleverport Journal makes the following calcula- 
tion :— 

“Godey’s Lady’s Book, the best one published, claims 
one hundred thousand subscribers. Taking this asa basis, 
we may say that it has five hundred thousand borrowers ; 
one million readers. This is the most popular book with 
borrowers we ever saw. We are afraid to even hint when 
we get ours that it is out, as it is sure to be called for be- 
fore the leaves are cut, and comes home, if at all, sadly 
worn and the beautiful engravings completely finished by 
the delicate strokes of children’s fingers all over them. If 
the Book was not so cheap, we would not think so hard of 
it, but any one can afford to take it. Only $3 00 a year 
for the Book; taken with the Journal, $2 00. Cheap 
enough, we think.” 

We think of making the following proposition: When 
a subscriber is annoyed by a set of borrowers, to send us 
their names, and we will send an extra copy, with these 
words printed on it: ‘‘The Borrower's Copy.” 

Another exchange has the following :— 

“The most. extraordinary event that we have lately 
heard of was, that a gentleman, having had a borrewed 
book in his possession only twb years, returned it unin- 
jured and unsolicited, although the owner's name was not 
written on the title-page. Is not such a circumstance 
worthy of honorable mention?” 

Wastep.—A young lady of respectability desires a situa- 
tion as English governess to young children. If necessary, 
will superintend their wardrobe. Address Nettie Bupp, 
Havena, Schuyler County, New York. 
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Preservine Receiprs.—We commence in this number 
the publication of our valuable preserving receipts, the 
best collection, and more than can be found in any six 
cookery-books, These receipts are worth the whole year’s 
subscription. 


Our very able contributor of the Health Department, 
Dr. John 8. Wilson, of Columbus, Georgia, has in pre- 
paration, and expects to publish as soon as possible, ‘* Wo- 
man’s Home Book of Health,’’ containing matter of the 
most vital importance to every woman. From the well- 
known ability of the author, this will be a book eagerly 
sought after, and one that every head of a family should 
possess. 


CROWNED HEADS sometimes hear unpleasant truths. M. 
Fould gave a grand ball in Paris. The Emperor and 
Eugenie were there, masked, as were all the guests. The 
Emperor escorted a lady, and the following conversation 
ensued, according to a correspondent :— 

***Do you go to the Tuileries, madam?’ A toss of the 
head with pretty indignation, and the following answer: 
*No, indeed, I should think not. Who that belongs to 
society would go to such a place?’ The second mishap 
was this: A very pretty silly lady fell in with a domino, 
who amused her, and she asked him who he was. ‘I am 
the Emperor,’ said the domino. ‘Oh, impossible!’ said the 
lady, ‘the Emperor is so very ugly! you can’t be the Em- 
peror!’ Though why she should have resolutely supposed 
her hidden companion’s face might not be ugly too, I am 
at a loss to guess. The domino continued: ‘What, then, 
you don’t think the Enfperor good-looking?’ ‘Good-look- 
ing!’ retorted the fair one, ‘I think him dreadfully ugly!’ 
The domino declined any further colloquy, and glided 
away. ‘What were you saying to the Emperor?’ asked 
M. de Morny, a minute after, of the lady. She stood 
aghast—I told you she was silly—and could not believe 
her ears when her new interlocutor over and over again 
repeated to her that the domino had been Cesar himself.’’ 





How To Remit.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes ; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Notes on all solvent banks taken at par. 
Be careful and pay the postage on your letter, and di- 
rect it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

We consider the certificate of the postmaster that money 
was mailed as bad as registering. 





A BEAUTIFUL NeW Picture is the copy of Darley’s late 
celebrated work from Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘The Courtship 
of Miles Standish.”’ The size of the plate is fourteen by 
seventeen upright, and it is a perfect fac-simile of the 
original, ‘“*The Snow-white Steer’ seems walking from 
the forest towards you, 

“Through the ford at the forest,” 


bearing the beautiful maiden Priscilla, her hand with 
loving confidence placed in that of her new husband. It 
is just published by J. E. Tilton & Co., 161 Washington 
Street, Boston, who will furnish full printed directions 
how to paint it in the Grecian style. Price $1 50, post- 
paid. Their circular will be found on another page. 





Sioay furnishes another original design for a country 
residence in this number. 








Seir-Seaine Froit-Cans and Jars.—As the fruit season 
draws near, we notice a stir among the makers of fruit- 
cans and jars, and the announcement of more new con- 
trivances inthis line. The housekeeping public have been 
widely victimized in this direction, as not a few of our 
readers know to their sorrow. As we advised lust year, 
Use ArTuvun’s, the first introduced, 
We give a 


80 we advise now. 
and still by all odds the best. 
drawing, that our lady friends may know 
the genuine article, for we hear of worthless 
jars being sold under this name. You will 
see that there is achannel around the mouth ; 
this is filled with cement when the jar is sold, 
and you simply press the lid down into the cement, which 
is softened by the heat of the jar on being filled with fruit; 
a weight holds this lid down in the cement until it cools, 
when the fruit is sealed up hermetically, and will remain 
fresh for years. This isthe simple and quick process with 
Arthur’s unfailing cans and jars, which are made of glass, 
tin, white and cane-colored earthenware, 

We hear of some trouble in opening these jars, growing 
out of the adhesiveness of the cement. If the following 
direction is observed, no difficulty will occur: Place the 
can or jar in a pan, and pour a stream of boiling water 
upon the lid; in a few moments the cement will soften, 





and the expansion of vapor inside cause the lid to raise 
up; when this motion of the lid is seen, throw it off 
quickly with a steel, stiff knife-blade, or other handy in- 
strument. In this way, little or no cement is wasted ; 
and if, after the jar is emptied and cleansed, a shovel, or 
other flat piece of iron, heated nearly red hot, be held close 
over the ring of cement, it will melt and run evenly around 
in the channel, and the jar be ready for use again. Nothing 
could be easier or simpler than this. 





Sociery.—How beautifully is it ordered that, as many 
thousands work for one, so must every individual bring 
his labor to make the whole! The highest is not to despise 
the lowest, nor the lowest to envy the highest; each must 
live in all and by all. Who will not work, neither shall 
he eat. So God has ordered that men, being in need of 
each other, should learn to love each other and bear each 
other’s burdens. 

Tortet Cort CLasps.—A new article, to take the place 
of curl papers. A most ingenious and useful article; one 
that will entirely supersede the ungraceful paper. These 
clasps are manufactured by the celebrated firm of Gibbua, 
Ivins, & Co. They also make thirty-four different styles 
of shaw] and scarf pins; also hair pins, belt clasps, fancy 
dress buttons, etc.; but the toilet curl clasp is a new in- 
vention. We will give the directions how to produce a 
most luxuriant set of curls :— 

Directions for using the Toilet Curl Clasps.—Moisten 
the hair with cold water, comb and part it; then unhook 
Roll the hair 


with the large end of the 


the clasps and commence at the small end. 
around them tight and smoothly, 
clasp up. 
hours; then unhook them, and place the thumb and fore- 
finger on the curl and draw out the clasp without unwind- 
ing it in the least, and your ringlet will be smooth and 
perfect. 

They will form curls in less time if the clasps are heated 
in the oven of the stove just so warm that they can be han- 
dled, before the hair is rolled on to them. There are three 
sizes, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 


Hook them, and let them remain so for a few 


No. 3 being the largest. 





Tue City Item is looking up; we understand the list is 
Fitzgerald makes a good paper. 


going up rapidly. 
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A DOSE FOR BACHELORS. 


Some or Tae Uses or Marktace.—In return for what- 
ever you may have done fur your wife, from what a com- 
Only make the 
If you have 


plicated slavery does she deliver you. 
enumeration. From the slavery of baseness. 
happiness beside your heart, you will not go in the evening 
to court love under the smoky lamps of a dancing room, 
and to find drunkenness in the street. From the slavery 
of weakness. You will not drag your limbs along, like 
your sad acquaintance, that pale, wornout, bloated, young- 
old man. From the slavery of melancholy. He who is 
strong and does a man’s work ; he who goes out to labor 
and leaves at home a cherished soul who loves him, will 
from that sole circumstance have a cheerful heart and be 
merry all day. From the slavery of money. Treasure 
this very exact arithmetical maxim, ‘‘Two persons spend 
less than one.”’ 

Many bachelors remain as they are in alarm at the ex- 
pense of married life, but who spend indefinitely more. 
They live very dearly at the café and restaurateurs, very 
dearly at the theatre. The Havana cigar alone, smoked 
all day long, is an outlay of itself. But if your wife has 
nv female friends whose rivalry troubles her, and excites 
her to dress, she spends nothing. She reduces all your 
expenses to such a degree, that the calculation just given 
is anything but just. It should not have been “two peo- 
ple,” but four people “‘spend Jess than one. 

When a marriage is reasonable, contracted with fore- 


” 


sight, when the family does not increase too fast. a wife, 
far from being an obstacle to liberty of movement, is, on 
the contrary, its natural and essential condition. 

With a good wife and a good trade, a young man is free; 
free to leave his home, or free to remain. It must be a 
trade, and not an art of luxury. Have such an art into 
the bargain, if you like; but the first necessity is to be 
master of one of the arts that are useful toall. The man 
who loves and wishes to maintain his wife will hardly 
waste his time in drawing the precise line between art and 
trade; a line which is fictitious in reality. Who cannot 
see that the majority of trades, if traced to their principle, 
are real branches of an art? The bootmaker’s and the 
tailor’s trades make a close approach to sculpture. A tai- 
lor who appreciates models, and rectifies nature, is worth 
three classic sculptors. And an editor is greater than them 
all. 


Goop News ror ovr Susscripers. Original Designs.— 
We havo made an arrangement with Genin, of the cele- 
brated Genin’s New York Bazaar, to furnish us a page of 
his newest styles monthly, from Voigt's designs. The first 
will appear in Jaly—‘‘A Bridal Toilet, Morning Robe, etc.” 
All that Mr. Genin will furnish for the Lady’s Book will be 
from drawings made from the real articles by no less cele- 
brated an artist than L. T. Voigt, who is also the artist of 
the desigus furnished us from Brodie’s celebrated depot. 





Very SATisFacTrory.—A postmaster returns us a number 
of the Book and says: “Dr. P. is in Texas; don’t know 
his post-office.”’ At the same time he takes particular pains 
not to let us know where Dr. P.’s Book is now sent, so 
that we may stop it. 


“Tue Philosophy of Raiv,” in our March number, was 
written by the very able editor of the Mount Lebanon (La.) 
Baptist. 





Wary are railroad companies like laundresses? Because 
they have ironed all the continent of America, and some- 
times do a little mangling. 





SHawis.—The passion for shawls among all women 
everywhere, is remarkable. In one country, the shawl 
may flow from the head like a veil, in another it hangs 
from the shoulders; in another, it is knotted round the 
loins like a sash ; in yet another, it is swathed round the 
body like a skirt. Wherever worn, it is the pet article of 
dress 

At the Russian court, ladies judge one another by their 
shawls as by their diamonds. In France, the bridegroom 
wins favor by a judicious gift of this kind. In Cairo and 
Damascus, the gift of a shaw! will cause almost as much 
heart-burning in a harem as the introduction of a new 
wife. In England, the daughter of the house spends the 
whole of her first quarter’s allowance in the purchase of a 
shawl. The Paris grisette and the London dressmaker go 
to their work with the little shawl pinned neatly at the 
waist. The Jost gin drinker covers her rags with the rem- 
nant of the shawl of better days. The peasant’s daughter 
buys a cotton shawl, with a gay border, for her wedding; 
aud it washes and dyes until, having wrapped all her ba- 
bies in it, it is finally dyed black to signalize her widow- 
hood. The maiden aunt, growing elderly, takes to wear- 
ing a shawl in the house in midwinter; and the aged 
grandmother would no more think of going without it at 
any season than without her cap. 





On another page will be found a new circular of Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. of prints and engravings suit- 
able for Grecian painting, etc., and other information. Mr. 
J. E. Tilton, of Salem, finding his business in this line so 
much enlarged, has, in connection with his brother, made 
their principal house at 161 Washington Street, Boston, for 
the better accommodation of their customers and them- 
selves. They are publishing several fine new things. 





Oniver Dirson & Co., 277 Washington Street, Boston, 
have sent us the following pieces of music: ‘‘Oh, canst 
Thou Forget?’’ written and composed by Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper ; ‘‘ Rock City Polka” and ‘‘ Prospect Hill Mazourka,” 
both by the same composer. Beck & Lawton, of this city, 
have them for sale. 


No svucn tHtxne.—The Editor of the Plymouth Cresset 
says: ‘*The editorial bachelors are such not from choice, 
bat from lack of time to devote to love making.”” Read 
the article ‘‘Some of the uses of marriage.” We take the 
responsibility. 


‘IT say, mister,”’ said one Yankee to another, “how 
came your eyes so crooked ?”’ Why, by sit- 
ting between two girls, and trying to make love to both at 
the same time.” 


“My eyes? 


Tue Caarape published in our May number, “ Matri- 
mony,” we have seen performed, and can youch for its 
excellence. It requires no scenery, and can be performed 
with the usual furniture of a parlor. We are happy to 
hear that the talented authoress, Miss Frost, has consented 
to have several of her charades published, and Messrs. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. will have the book ready about the Ist 
of June, the price to be fifty cents. We have been at the 
acting of several of them, and one great merit, independent 
of their literary character, is their adaptedness to a parlor 
entertainment. 


F. Manan’s Protractor and Proof System of Garment Cat- 
ting for Gentlemen, is a valuable work, and a reliable one. 
His plates of Gentlemen's Fashions are beautifully colored 
and most artistically designed. His office is at 720 Chest- 
nut Street. 
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For Grecian Parntine.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, 
Mass., publish the following fine and desirable engravings, 
which they send by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


Size of Plaie. Price. 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18, 1 50 
The Farm-Yard, 13 by 19, 1 50 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17, 12 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11, 1 00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11, 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11, 60 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22, 2 00 
Jean d’Are, 12 by 16, 1 00 
Evangeline (Longfellow’s), 1 00 
Beatrice Cenci, 1 00 


The first eight are intended for Grecian and Antiqne 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 
to paint, the colors used, and how to mix. 

They also continue to publish desirable things in this 
line, of which they send notice to their customers. 

Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, and all Artists’ materials. 

Sets of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnishes, 
oils, brushes, and other needful materials for the arts of 
Grecian and Antique Oil Painting, furnished for$3. Small 
trial pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
arts will be communicated to our customers without extra 
char ge. 

Directions in our new style of Grecian and Antique 
Painting on Glass, Oriental and Potichimanie, furnished, 
full and complete (so that any child may learn without 
other instruction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules for 
varnishes, ete. 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitled to the directions free. 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 
the materials to the amount of five dollars, may deduct the 
one dollar paid for directions. 

Address J. E. Tirtron & Co., Publishers and Dealers in 
Artists’ Goods, Boston, Mass., where they have established 
their principal house for the better accommodation of a 
large and increasing business, 





’ 


Tue following parody on Shakspeare'’s ‘‘Seven Ages,’ 
from the St. Louis Watchman, is good. It purports to 
describe the title-page in our January number. 


* At first, the infant, 
Kicking and sprawling on Rover’s back ; 
And then the romping schoolgirl, with torn frock, 
Chasing a butterfly; and then the lover, 
Sighing, with eyes downcast, over the latest novel; 
Then the bride, full of strange flounces, 
With wide expanded skirt, jealous in love, 
Seeking the bubble fashion, 
Even to her husband’s bankruptcy ; 
Then the young mother, smiling in ecstasy 
Over her first-born, full of wise saws, 
Of anodynes, and herb-drinks, and opiates, 
And so she plays her part; the sixth age shifts 
Into the plain-dressed matron, in neat morning dress, 
With spectacles on nose, snuff-box in pocket, 
A numerous brood of olive-plants about her; 
Last scene of all, that ends the strange history, 
The cosy grandma, with old-fashioned cap, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 


“Such is the picture, though the poefry is not Shak- 
speare’s nor Gudey’s.” 


48* 





Dewicate ApPpetites.—The daily allowance to the maids 
of honor attached to the British Court during the reign of 
Henry VIII. was a gallon of ale for breakfast and a chine 
of beef; a piece of beef and a g2!lon of beer for dinner ; in 
the afternoon a gallon of ule and a msniple of bread; and 
for supper a mess of porridge, a piece of mutton, and a 
gallon of ale; after supper half a gallon of wine and bread 
If the Court beauties at that time needed three or four gal- 
lons of ale daily, Falstaff’s craving for sack, at an earlier 
period, need not be wondered at. 





Peart Carp-Cases, manufactured for Godey'’s Lady's 
Book. 


Beautifully inlaid with various colored shells, 83 00 
Second mourning card-cases, 2 00 


Curt CLasps.—Those who have ordered them will please 
be patient for a little time, as the demand has been so great 
they cannot be manufactured fast enough. Probably by 
the time this notice reaches our subseribers they will be 


ready. 





To find out whom a child loves, make it a present, and 
notice to whom itis most eager to show that present ex- 
ultingly. To find out whom a woman hates, do exactly 
the same thing. 





HatrR ORNAMENTS. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from &4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15 

Fob-chains, from 86 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Ir often happens that those are the best people whose 
characters have been injured most by slanderers—as we 
usually find that to be the sweetest fruit which the birds 
have been picking at. 





Harr Dye in Four Dirrerent Corors.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger, of Paris. is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line 

WE are not responsible for any articles or miscellaneous 
books sent by mail; once placed in the post-office, our re- 
sponsibility ceases. The same with articles sent by ex- 
press; when we get the receipt for the goods, the express 


company alone is liable. 





To ridicule old age is like pouring in the morning cold 
water into the bed in which you have to sleep at night. 
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Tae “ Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work” is very popular, 
as it contains everything that a lady ought to knuw about 
crochet netting, embroidery, and all kinds of fancy work, 
and the price is only $1 25. 





Bropre of New York, the pioneer of fashionists, again 
favors us with an elegant design. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“C. C.""—Sent patterns for boy, March 21st. 

**Mrs. 8. M. N."’—Sent hair ear-rings 21st. 

“Mrs. R. D. M."—Sent drygoods by Harnden’s express 
21st 

“C. H. W."—We have four numbers, each containing 
over twenty-five engravings, at 50 cents each. 

“Miss J. M."—Sent headdress 22d. 

“Mrs. P. C."—Sent zephyrs and worsted 22d. 

“Mrs. G. L. D.”""—Sent patterns 22d. 

“Miss H. P. B."’—Sent patterns 23d. 

“Mrs. M. A. C."—Sent patterns 23d. 

“Miss M. W."’—Sent zephyrs, &c. 2ith 

“M. D. F.""—Sent drygoods by Adams's express 2ith. 

** Miss M. F. W.""—Sent cloak to E. 8S. & Co. 25th. 

**Mrs. E. A. H.""—Sent ear and finger-ring 25th 

** Miss J. P.""—Sent hair breastpin and necklace 25th. 

“Mrs. E. L. T."’—Sent patterns, &e. 25th 

“Mrs. J. F. H."’—Sent infant's patterns 25th. 

W. C. C."—Sent patterns for children's clothes 26th. 
“Mrs. M. D. F.”—Sent patterns 26th. 
**Mrs. M. F. B.""—Sent patterns 26th. 
“Clara N.""—No room for answers. Send your name 

and a stamp. 

“Mrs. J. B. E."—You addressed your letter to New 
York. We had postage to pay from there, and you sent 
no stamp for an answer. 

“ Miss J.""—Sent fringe 29th. 

“Mrs. 8. W. A. L.”"—Sent package by Adams’s express 
29th. 

Mrs. C. J. H.”—Sent package by Adams's express 29th. 

“BE. F."—Sent tournure corset by Kinsley’s express 30th. 

‘Mrs. 8. F. P.""—Sent floss 30th. 

“Mrs, M. V. E."—Sent hair breastpin 30th. 

“Mrs. J. F. H."’—Sent patterns 30th. 

“Mrs. M. L. B.”"—Sent hair ring 31st. 

“Mrs, M. A. W.'’—Sent stamped articles 31st. 

‘*Mrs. A. M. M.”’"—Sent tournure corset by Adams's ex- 
press 3ist. 

“Mrs. W. H. C.""—Sent pattern for fichu April 1st. 

‘Mrs. E. B. R.”"—Sent pattern Ist. 

“Mrs. R. A.”"—Sent pattern for boy's clothes Ist. 

“Miss M. E. H."’—Sent orné ball to steamboat Weldon 2d. 

“Mrs. J. A. B.”"—Sent patterns 2d. 

“Mrs. O. R. S.".—Sent patterns for girl's clothes 2d. 

“Mrs. J. McM.”"—Sent patterns for girl’s clothes 2d. 

“C. G."—Sent colored cottons, &c. 2d. 

“A. E. W.”"—Sent netting-needles 2d. 

“Mrs. E. A. M."’—Sent pattern for fichu 24, 

“L. C. M.”"—Sent colored cotton, &c. 2d. 

“Mrs. J. 8S. McM.”’—Sent two hair rings 4th. 

“*Mrs. 8. E. 8.""—Sent two hair bracelets 4th. 

“R. J. D.”—Sent moulding needles 4th. 








“Dr. J. C.”—Sent hair fob-chain and bracelet ith. 

“Mrs. A. V. du B."’—Sent package by Harnden’s ex- 
press 4th 

‘Miss L. M. H.’’—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 4th. 

“Mrs. W. K. B."’—Sent zephyrs 4th. 

**Miss K. R."—Sent matinee skirt by Adams’s express 
5th. 

“Mra, L. A. D.""—Sent patterns 5th. 

*E. C.”—Sent India-rubber handle knives and forks by 
Adams's express 6th. 

** Miss J. L. B.”"—Sent second-mourning card-case 6th. 

* Mrs. C. B. S.""—Sent pearl card-case 6th. 

“Mrs. 8. F. G.”"—Sent hair ring 7th. 

“Mra, A. H. MeL.’’—Sent hair breastpin 7th. 

** Miss A. R.""—Sent pattern 7th. 

** Miss M. C.""—Sent zephyrs 7th. 

**Mrs. C. J. H.”"—Sent package by Adams’s express 7th. 

*O, A. D.”—Sent India-rabber handle knives and forks 
by Adams's express 8th. 

“D. H. M."’"—Sent chenille needles 8th. 

“Mrs. R. A. B.”—Sent summer patterns for boy Sth. 

‘Mrs. A. E. J.""—Sent patterns, &c. Sth. 

“Mrs. E. J. C."".—Sent patterns for boy 8th. 

Mrs. J. M.""—They do not come ready made. 

* Miss Alice.’’—Send him about his business. 

“Vv. L. G."—Sent scarlet crochet cotton Sth. 

* Miss C. E.""—Sent silk 8th. 

** Kate."—Never mind the varnish; that can easily be 
remedied. 

**M. K. S8."—Would write if we knew whom to address. 

**Miss M. J. C.""—Sent patterns 9th. 

“Mrs. A. M. K."’—Sent patterns 9th. 

** Miss E. McA.’’—Sent pearl card-case 12th. 

“Mrs. E. K.""—Sent dry goods by Adams's express 12th. 

“Mrs. A. M. K.”"—Sent patterns 12th. 

“M. A. H "—Sent patterns 12th. 

“Miss M. W.""—Sent zephyrs 12th. 

“Mrs. 8. P. B.”—Sent Balmoral Skirt and one dozen 
India-rubber handle knives and forks by Adams's express 
12th. 

**Miss M. B. T.’""—Sent thread, lace, &c. 13th. 

“Miss L. C. B.""—Sent hair ring 13th. 

“Mrs. J. B. P.”—Sent box and package by Adams’s ex- 
press 13th. 

“Mrs. D. W. R.""—Sent bonnet and dress materials by 
Adams's express 13th. 

“Mrs. S. E. W.""—Sent box by Adams’s express 13th. 

** Miss D. V. 0."’—Sent pearl card-case 13th. 

“Mrs. 8S. V. N."—Sent patterns 13th. 

“WwW. P. W."’—Sent hair ring 14th. 

** Miss J. R. C.”"—Sent hair ring 14th. 

“Miss Ada.”—We never give an opinion about the 
merits of poetry ; we have not time. 

“Mrs. W. C. S."—Sent patterns ]4th. 

“Miss E. E.”—The right hand side. 

“Mrs. E. C. J.’’—Sent patterns 14th. 

“Mrs. E. A. B.""—Sent package by Adams's express 15th, 

“ Miss J. M.”—Sent patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. D. W. R.”—Sent patterns 15th. 

‘Miss J. E. B."’"—Sent pearl card-case 15th. 

“H. B.”—Sent hair studs, 16th. 

“C. H. J.”"—Sent hair ring 16th. 

“Mrs. A. E. R.”—Sent tournure corset by Adams’s ex- 
press 16th. 

“Mrs. C. H. R.""—Sent headdross 16th. 

“Miss M. D. F."—Sent drygeods by Adams's express 
16th. 

“D. V. W."—Sent matinee skirt 16th. 

“G. W. C.""—Sent three matinee skirts 16th. 
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“Mrs. 8S. E. W."—Sent patterns 16th. 

**Mrs. J. W."’"—Sent patterns for children’s dresses 16th. 

“A. D. J., Jr."—Sent box by Adams's express 18th. 

“A, E. W.”"—Sent netting needle, 18th 

**Miss M. C. B.”""—Sent patterns 18th. 

** Miss J. D.’’—Sent patterns 18th. 

** Miss S. D.”’"—Sent patterns, &c. 18th. 

“Mrs, S. F. G.""—Sent package by Adams's express 19th. 

“RK. D. M.”"—Sent garment 19th. 

“Mrs. A. V. D. B.”—Sent box by Harnden’s express 
20th. 

** Miss E. B. T.”’ 
inches size. 


2 50. We have only the 18 and 20 


Chemistry for the Poung. 





LESSON XIII. 


Preparation and Qualities of Hydrogen Gas—Analytical 
Investigation of the Metal Zinc. 


APPLIANCES, ETC., REQUIKED. 


245. Sulphuric acid; water; Florence flask; cork and 
bent glass tube to match; wash-basin; metallic zine, either 
clippings of sheet or granulated; some squares of plate 
glass (viz, about three inches); a few pint wide-mouth 
stoppered bottles; a small taper; litmus and turmeric pa- 
per; lime-water; three ounce wide-mouthed bottle, with 
perforated cork and tobacco-pipe stem; a piece of white 
glass tube, about two feet long and half inch diameter; 
spirit-lamp ; half a drachm of liquor arsenicalis; solutions 
of hydrosulphuric acid, nitrate of silver, ammonia, and 
nitrate of copper. 

246. The element hydrogen, although it enters into ma- 
ny fluid and a few solid compounds, can only be obtained 
separately in the form of a gas. This gas we shall now 
proceed to develop; and, were it necessary to quote au- 
thority for thus mixing up the consideration of this light 
aérial body with the consideration of metals, I might 
choose to cite the opinion of certain chemists who regard 
hydrogen asa metal. No such reason, however, influences 
me. Whether hydrogen be considered as a metal, or the 
contrary, will, after all, depend on the license we choose 
to assume in framing a definition of the term metal; and 
a lengthened discussion on such grounds is seldom pro- 
fitable. My sole reason for taking up the consideration 
of hydrogen in this place is the reason of mere convenience, 
inasmuch as a mixture of oil of vitriol and water is the 
best solvent for the metal zinc, the properties of which we 
are about to investigate ; and, as hydrogen gas will be de- 
veloped as a result of this solution, it will be convenient 
to take up hydrogen at once. Moreover, hydrogen gas has 
certain very important relations with the metal arsenic 
presently to be discussed ; hence a further reason for bring- 
ing it thus early under notice of the student. 

247. There are several methods of developing hydrogen 
from its compounds ; but the readiest, and the most usual, 
is that which we are now about to follow, namely, its de- 
velopment by the action of sulphuric acid and water upon 
zinc. 

248. Having procured some fragments of the metal zine, 
prodaced either by clipping zine plates with scissors, or 
else by pouring melted zine from the height of three or 
four feet into a pail of cold water; put these small portions 
of metal, however produced, into a Florence flask, to which 
a cork and bent tube (115) have previously been adapted ; 
and having poured upon them sufficient to cover them well 





of a mixture of oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) and water, 
(about one part to six or seven by measure, previously 
mingled in a jug) (121), cork the flask. Violent chemical 
action will be at once set up, and the gas will be evolved. 

249. But we desire not only to evolve the gas, but to 
collect it, which collection is effected by the ingenious con- 
trivance, now so common, of the pneumatic trough, an 
apparatus which I do not assume you to possess, nor is its 
possession necessary, seeing that so ready a substitute may 
be found in a wash-basin. 

250. Taking a wash-basin, put into it two pieces of any 
heavy substance, such as brick, or lead, or iron, in such a 
manner that the mouth of a wide-necked bottle may be 
made to rest on these heavy masses as a support, leaving 
room for the end of a tube to be interposed between the 
basin and the bottle’s mouth. Next take some wide- 
mouthed glass bottles, each of about one pint capacity, 
and having, whilst dry, slightly greased with oil or poma- 
tum the ground part of the stoppers of each, replace the 
stoppers and put the bottles to stand in a row. 

251. Removing the stopper from one of the bottles, fill it 
with water, and, when full, place over its mouth, by a 
sliding motion, a flat glass plate. 

252. Next pour water into the basin until the liquid rises 
slightly above the bricks, or other supports, and taking the 
bottle in one hand, and pressing down the glass valve with 
the other hand, invert the bottle, and lower its mouth be- 
low the surface of water in the wash-basin. This being 
done, slide away the glass valve, and allow the mouth of 
the bottle filled with water and inverted, to rest on the 
supports. 

253. A slight amount of reasoning applied to the con- 
ditions under which the water remains in the bottle will 
make it readily appear that, if air or gas be delivered un- 
der the inverted mouth of the bottle, such air or gas will 
rise in bubbles; and that by so rising it must displace a 
proportionate amount of water. Hence the final result 
will be that of driving out all the water, and substituting 
gas in its place. 

254. Repeating now the operation of developing hydro- 
gen gas, we are in a position to collect it, simply by thrust- 
ing the end of the delivery-tube under the surface of the 
water, and the mouth of the inverted bottle. 

255. In this and in every other case of gas collection, 
however, we must always remember that the first portions 
of gas which come over are not pure—being necessarily 
admixed with that volume of atmospheric air wherewith 
the generating apparatus was filled. So long as we are 
dealing with an innocuous gas, such as hydrogen, the pur- 
pose of obtaining it pure will be sufficiently answered by 
allowing a considerable portion to escape into the air; but 
when we have to collect a noxious gas, of which there are 
many, the first admixed portions should be retained in 
bottles. 





Centre-Gable Gossip. 


BRIDALS. 


June may surely be considered a “lucky month” for 
weddings, though May is under ban, for what reason we 
never knew. June, with its leafiness and bloom, seems 
especially arrayed for the cheerful festivity, hanging its 
garlands within reach of the humblest bride, and smiling 
from the serene depths of its clear blue skies on all. 

We have selected two different arrangements of the bridal 
veil, which will be found among the “ Novelties’’ for this 
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month. They are almost invariably surrounded by a 
wreath, though sometimes a simple spray of flowers at 
the side is considered sufficient ; still, the fashion of crown- 
ing a bride with flowers is as old as the Garden of Eden, 
we imagine, where the first bride might renew the garland 
hourly, had she chosen. Orange flowers, strictly speak- 
ing, are the blossoms custom has chosen for this purpose, 
and with them jessamine, white roses, and clematis are 
often used, to add variety and grace; the sprays of the 
two climbers are especially adapted to the present droop- 
ing style of mounting a wreath ; foliage is just now mixed 
pientifully with the blossoms, a more natural, and there- 
fore more artistic, style than the exclusion of green leaves. 
The bouquet de corsage should in every case be of the same 
flowers as the wreath. Illusion or thuile is still the favor- 
ite lace for the veil, unless some expensive point can be 
afforded ; and even then, what is gained in richness is lost 
in lightuess and grace. 

Ladies who do not wish to leave off their mourning, ex- 
cept on the very day of the ceremony, are often at a loss 
how to choose a suitable white dress, the contrast being 
too glaring between the bombazine, that some sad recent 
event has made necessary, and the lace and ribbons of 
their bridal. Ata recent wedding, this was happily man- 
aged by the selection of a dress remarkable for the absence 
of both, yet pure and lovely in every respect. The dress 
itself was a slip of rich white silk, with a robe of very 
light and delicate white crape worn over it. There were 
three skirts of crape, looped up on one side by three light 
bouquets of orange blossoms. The corsage of silk was 
low, aud the crape corsage which covered it was high, 
and fastened by a row of crape buttons, being finished at 
the throat by a beautifully light ruche of thulle. The 
short sleeves of crape were covered by long sleeves of 
thulle. The bridal veil was composed of crape, and fast- 
ened by a wreath of orange blossoms only, without the ad- 
mixture of any other flowers. A bouquet of orange blos- 
sums ornamented che centre of the corsage. 


‘*‘A TACK IN TIME.’’ 


Some one tells a characteristic story of an English gentle- 
man, travelling some years ago in Ireland, who took a 
hammer and tacks with him, because he found dog’s-eared 
carpets at all the inns where be rested. At one of these 
inns he tacked down the carpet, which, as usual, was loose 
near the door, and soon afterwards rang for his dinner. 
While the carpet was loose, the door could not be opened 
without a hard push; so when the waiter came up, he 
just unlatched the door, and then going back a couple of 
yards, he rushed against it, as was his habit, with a sud- 
den spring to force it open ; but the wrinkles of the carpet 
were no longer there to stop it, and, not meeting with the 
expected resistance, the unfortunate waiter fell fall sprawl 
into the room. It had never entered his head that so much 
trouble might be saved by means of a hammer and half a 
dozen tacks, until his fall taught him that make-shift is a 
very unprofitable kind of shift. 

The anecdote enforces some admirable hints on imme- 
diate repairs, which do almost as much towards keeping 
up the good looks of a house as the stated yearly cleaning 
to which we devoted a paragraph last month. 

“If the corner of a carpet gets loose, and prevents the 
door opening, or trips every one up that enters the room, 
nail it down at once. A dog’s-eared carpet marks the 
sloven as well as the dog’s-eared book. 

“If a ring should come off the window-curtains or bed- 
curtains, or off the blinds, or the binding get loose, or the 
lines broken, let the repair be made immediately after it 





is discovered, for if neglected the damage speedily becomes 
worse and the mending more troublesome. 

“It is no uncommon accident for the tie of a cushion or 
mattress to breuk ; and if this be not replaced at once, the 
stuffing soon gets up into a heap, as inconvenient as it is 
unsightly. With a mattress-needle six or eight inches 
long, a yard of twine, and a piece of leather to insert 
under the tie, this repair can easily be made—there is no 
difficulty about it; and in every thrifty household such a 
needle should be kept. A bent needle is also useful for 
darning holes in a rug or carpet while lying on a flat sur- 
face. A small glue-pot, too, is a desirable article ; corners 
get knocked off the furniture; now and then the veneer 
cracks and rises, or a rail splits; and if not mended forth- 
with, the article soon gets shabby, receives ill usage, and 
is thrown aside as worthless ; but with a little glue, which 
may be melted in a few minutes, the defect may be re- 
paired without delay, and further mischief arrested. Care 
should be taken to have the glue not thicker than cream, 
and always quite hot when used.” 

We call especial attention to this important branch ot 
housekeeping, because we have seen so many homes and 
people made uncomfortable by its neglect, and all “ with- 
out knowing what hurt them,” sensible of their own an- 
noyance and the growing shabbiness around them, but 
not of its cause 


HOUSE GARDENING—No. 6 


Waite celebrating the floral feast which nature always 
prepares for us in June, it is as well to introduce some 
valuable hints as to the arrangement of cut flowers for the 
parlor or sitting-room. 

“Tt has long been a matter of surprise,” says an ob- 
servant and tasteful writer, ‘‘to observe how very seldom 
we find any use made of the actual products of our woods 
and fields, of things which may be found occupying the 
earth or air of our Own country, or even the deep seas that 
surround our shores, in ornamenting our houses. We do 
sometimes find cases of stuffed birds, or animals, or pre- 
served butterflies and beetles, and more frequently a | ttle 
stand of geraniums. Even flowers are neglected Go into 
the houses of twenty of the most elegant and educated 
people who live near you, and in how many will you find 
flowers upon their tables? They will show you their con- 
servatories and greenhouses full of gorgeous blossoms, 
but you will find none brightening the dall marble slabs 
in the drawing-room, or, if you do, they will be the 
clumsily-arranged bunches which the servants have re- 
ceived from the gardener, and placed there without any 
attention to the graces of form and harmony of coloring. 
There are exceptions, happily; for in some houses you see 
artistic and ever-varying arrangement of these most lovely 
ornaments, and perceive at once that the eye and hand that 
have placed them within their crystal houses have been 
those of one who looked on them with love, whose taste 
would have been offended had one blossom stood out of the 
exact place where it most truly blended or contrasted with 
that next it, or its form had not exactly filled the very 
spot best fitted for it. You will see also that a taste and a 
judgment have been exercised in suiting the vase to the 
flowers, or the flowers to the vase, so that each group may 
be so perfect in itself that a painter would long to per- 
petuate it by hisart. But this talent for flower decoration 
is rare; and we are disposed to think that it is too mach 
confined to one class of people, those who oceupy the 
middle rank in life, and, having had but little wealth 
wherewith to procure purchased luxuries, and but few 
servants at their command, have been in a manner forced 
to gratify that taste for ornament which seems to be in- 
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herent in the human mind, by seeking its supplies from 
the fields of nature.” 

A gracefully-arranged glass of quite fresh flowers is, to 
our eyes and mind, a perfect feast.. There is nothing like 
it; a dull room becomes full of interest, when decorated 
by it, and the handsomest and best furnished, wanting the 
most attractive of embellishments, is unfurnished. Every 
one knows how much the pretty French fashion of flowers 
upon the table brightens their feasts, and the plainest 
household may furnish this natural adornment to their 
own coarse and simple dessert, 

And ‘now, having proved the value of our hints as to 
the arrangement of cut flowers, we shall proceed with 
them as space admits. 


—— 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. Carpet Cleaners.—We did not refer to Shaler’s patent 
in our reeent notice of this housekeeping invention. It has 
not the objection attributed to the more costly but less ser- 
viceable one, and we gladly point out the distinction, 

2. Rules for Good Fellowship.—We give the most pithy 
rules of this kind that we have met with for a long time, 
It will be noticed, after all, that the experience and advice 
of the best and most Christian-like people always can be 
resolved into an amplification of the one maxim of “duty 
to our neighbor,’’ so long ago given to the world. 

“The longer I live, the more I feel the importance of 
adhering to the rules which I have laid down in such 
matters: lst. To hear as little as possible of whatever is 
to the prejudice of others. 2d. To believe nothing of the 
kind till I am absolutely forced to it. 3d. Never to drink 
in the spirit of one who circulates an ill report. 4th. Al- 
ways to moderate, as far as I ean, the unkindness which 
is expressed towards others. Sth. Always to believe that, 
if the other side were heard, a very different account wou!d 
be given of the matter.” 

3. To Arrange a Bouquet.—We give, in our regular 
gardening article, some hints as to the vases to be used for 
cut flowers. Here is a timely bit of advice as to the ar- 
rangement of the flowers themselves—timely in a month 
when the humblest room may have its glass of roses :— 

Flowers may be arranged either according to the har- 
mony or the contrast of colors. Red harmonizes to orange, 
orange to yellow, violet to red, indigo to violet, blue to 
indigo, and green to blue. Green is the contrast to red, 
sky-blue to orange, yellow to violet, blue to orange-red, 
indigo to orange-yellow, and violet to bluish-green. To 
find the contrast to any flower, cut a small circular piece 
from one of its petals, and place it upon white paper ; look 
at it steadily with one eye for a few seconds, without al- 
lowing the eyelid to close, then look from the colored circle 
to another part of the white paper, when a circle of another 
color will be apparent ; this circle is called the spectrum, 
and is the true complementary color or contrast required. 
There is no doubt that arranging flowers according to their 
contrast, or complementary colors, is more pleasing to the 
eye than placing them according to their harmonies; con- 
sequently, a blue flower should be placed next an orange 
flower, a yellow near a violet, and a red or a white should 
have plants with abundant foliage near them. ‘ White,” 
says Dr. Lindley, “‘suits blues and oranges, and, better 
still, reds and roses; but it tarnishes yellows and violets. 
In all cases, however, when colors do not agree, placing 
white between them restores the effect.”’ 

4. Crisp Cakes.—Little fancy cakes eat much ‘‘shorter,” 
if put while hot into a heated jar, instead of being allowed 
to cool according to the usual custom. A cake-jar or box 
is a real economy, besides its convenience; cake that 








would be stale in two days, if exposed to the air, may thus 
be preserved ten. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
@ small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JUNE. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner-dress fora watering-place ; also suitable 
for a small evening gathering. The material is a light 
glacé or summer silk, not beavy, but lustrous; it has 
broad alternate stripes of white and apple, or Pomona 
green, edged by a narrow lace pattern in black. Thereare 
two skirts; the upper one has a woven side pattern in 
diamonds, which are ornamented by light sewing silk tas- 
sels. This pattern is also repeated in braid and tassels on 
the corsage, which is peculiar from having the back and 
front precisely alike, a style quite the fashion in summer 
Sleeves wide and flowing, gath- 
Headdress a barbe 


silks the present season. 
ered into atight cap at the shoulder. 
of rich black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white tarleton, with two flounces; the 
upper one being gathered into the waist; both have dahlia 
trimming of pink ribbon. Over the corsage is a fichu 
trimmed in the same manner, and fastened by a bow at the 
waist. Out-of-door headdress of black net, lace, and green 
ribbons. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of purple and white Batiste, with 
a mantle @ volante of the same. Light capeline of drawn 
white silk, with a wreath of wild flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress for acountry ramble. The dress 
itself is of russet-colored mohair, plain and full. The 
striped burnous is of an extremely light material, of India 
manufacture, used heretofore almost exclusively for gen- 
tlemen’s summer clothes. The capeline is of white cam- 
bric, with drawirgs of cord, and has a bow of pink ribbon. 

Child's dress.—Tunic and skirt of lavender-colored chal- 
lais ; cambric skirt and trowsers ; small round Leghorn hat, 
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SUMMER ROBES. 
(See engravings, pages 484, 485.) 

No. 1. Barége Robe, with double skirt ; the lower has a 
plain centre with a border in a rich and delicate printed 
pattern ; the upper skirt is open, after the fashion of a tunic, 
with the same rich pattern in chintz colors on a white 
ground ; waist and sleeves to correspond. 

No. 2. Organdie Robe, with a single skirt. This gives 
at a glance the mingled delicacy and richness which dis- 
tiuguish the fabrics of this kind the present year. (See 
** Chitchat.”’) 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


We promised in our last a special notice of Genin's 
Bazaar, but since then an arrangement has beeu concluded 
with Mr. Genin, by which our readers will be furnished 
with a Monthly Report from this well known estabish- 
ment, each department being illustrated in turn by a full 
page of designs, accompanied by a letter-press description. 
This will be especially acceptable to those on the look out 
for new juvenile fashions, the illustration making our de- 
scriptions clearer and more satisfactory. Mr. Voigt being 
the artist in whose hands this feature of our magazine is 
placed, this fidelity and grace of the delineations areassured, 

From the millinery department, meantime, we select 
several graceful styles of lighter summer bonnets, intended 
for full dress. One of cerulean blue crape, the crown 
square, the shape covered by the material put on plain. 
The sole ornament is a scarf of a full width of crape formed 
into a flat bow on top of the front, and twisted lightly over 
into the inside of the brim. It is banded by blonde, and a 
wreath formed of clusters of clematis, without foliage, 
passes over the brow. Hat of violet silk and white crape; 
the broad ribbon passing over it is knotted on the right 
side, and ends in tassels of mixed straw and chenille. An- 
other of white crape, trimmed by a torsade or twist of gro- 
seille-color, caught at intervals by bands of blonde. The 
interior has a crescent of delicate green foliage, with pen- 
dulous racimes of the flower known best by its homely 
title “* Ragged Robin,” which is, notwithstanding its hum- 
ble origin, much used the present season. We might note 
that drooping flowers of every description are very popu- 
lar, while at the same time the most dainty and spring-like 
plain hat at the opening from which our selections were 
made, was a white English Dunstable, of exquisite fineness, 
with three little bunches of violets with their leaves, loop- 
ing up the violet-hued ribbon, one on either side, and the 
third directly over the centre of the curtain. They could 
not be called bouquets, which would imply an artificial 
arrangement, but were just such natural little bunches as 
a child would gather and put together. Nor must we for- 
get the simplicity and purity of a white French chip, the 
shape square and modest, the only trimming a raised band 
of the same material, placed en cur, or pointedly on the 
brim, and to the left a large full blown moss rose, with 
buds and foliage, the latter apparently still shining with 
dew. This frosting of leaves and foliage, especially the 
grasses mixed with groups of field-flowers, is also notice- 
able the present season. Wood and field blossoms are 
beautifully imitated. 

In the children’s department, there are some simple 
straws, with soft silk crowns drawn with cords and cur- 
tains of the same; decided shades, green, blue, ete., being 
used ; a ruche of the same edges the brim. Drawn silk 
hats of white, blue, and pink, and a mixture of silk and 
thulle, with tiny moss rose buds, are also to be found, at 
once light and childlike. This department has made a 








marked improvement under the present tasteful director 
of the work-room, who seems to understand the formula, 
that delicacy and simplicity are the essentials of a child's 
dress, 

At the opposite counter we find the numereus pretty 
Leghorns and split straws of round shapes, which many 
prefer for their young people in summer. For the baby 
still in arms, there is a fascinating little Scotch cap, with 
tartan and light plumes, blondeand ribbon mingled lightly 
and judiciously ; this, as well as all we mention, are to be 
found both in Leghorn and split straw, the latter is more 
baby like, the first more enduring. The “‘turban” is de- 
fined by its name as to general effect of shape and trim- 
ming; scarf folds of silk being rolled around the brim, and 
at the sides rosettes of lace and narrow ribbon. For older 
boys, round hats (or flats), with a narrow brim, rolling 
upward, while those for theirsisters rolldown. A novelty 
in trimming the last is a scarf of silk, white mingled with 
some striking shade, as blue, corn-color, or Alpine rose, 
passed around the crown and knotted to the right, with 
floating ends (as one of white, one of rose), edged by 
fringe. The shades we have mentioned are among the 
favorite colors for children the present season, maize or 
deep buff being the prevailing hue 

For play bats, coarse straws, such as Coburg, rougu- 
and-ready, China pearl, etc., for boys, and flats of the same, 
with broad brims, for girls ; for little girls, Shaker bonnets, 
of mixed white and black, or brown and white, or white 
alone, are trimmed with Marselline deep capes and ribbons, 
of green, brown, or blue. There is also a large variety of 
capelines, or drawn hats, of barége, cambric, silk, etc., 
intended for the country and the sea-side. Our plate for 
the month gives several new and pretty styles for older 
sisters. The straw hats intended for country wear are 
round and picturesque in style and shape; they may be 
as plain or coquettish as suits the wearer. 

We have also illustrated the robes that, for this month, 
July, and August, will be greatly in favor. The popu- 
larity of this style of dresses in silks and winter fabrics 
has influenced the manufacture of summer materials after 
the same models. All the tissues, of silk and silk and 
wool, are printed in similar patterns, as well as the “‘see- 
through muslins,”’ a clever descriptive title applied by a 
gentleman who was out of his depths in millinery, when 
requested to describe the costume of one lady friend for 
another. These robes have great variety of style and 
coloring, the more elegant being rich chintz patterns on a 
pare white ground ; the light garlands and wreaths that 
form the borders, the detached buds and sprays that fill 
the centre are wonderfully graceful and lovely. Pale 
blue, green, and all the neutral tints are also used for the 
centre, and stripes and cheques in rich contrasting colors 
are not wholly abandoned. As to making up, that too is 
directed by the manufacturer. The skirts are worn plain, 
double, triple, tunic fashion, and with two flounces ; in the 
latter case, the upper one is set into the waist, and has the 
effect of a double skirt. The corsages are plain, with a 
short, rather blunt point before and behind, as in Fig. 1, 
with surplus folds, a fichu, or any style of berthé or bre- 
telle that may be fancied, or as the plate which accom- 
panies each robe directs. The round corsage, with belt 
and buckle, is chiefly worn; it may be cut square, or 
opened partially for a chemisette at the throat. The 
sleeves are chiefly in puffs and straight flounces; sleeves 
closed at the wrist are not suitable for summer, except for 
morning or travelling dress. 

In our next we shall note the muslin and organdie 
mantles suited to the height of summer, as well as Brodie’s 
importations of lace, ete. FasHion, 
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